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Xhb impreauve eflfect of our cathedral churches is uniTersally admitted ; 
their yariety, grandeur, and beauty, have long been subjects of admiration. 
No other country can boast of an equal number of religious edifices so exqui- 
sitely ornamented, so diversified in their structure, yet, at the same time, so 
harmonious and magnificent in their general appearance. All persons who 
behold them Instantly feel anxious to know something of their historical 
antiquity. With their history is involved that of religion, which affords a 
practical illustration of the nature and operations of the human mind. In 
the origin and progress of religious edifices we discover the influence of devo- 
tional feelings ; the condition and extent of these buildings evince the expan* 
tion of human intellect, the state of the arts, the march of civiUsation, and 
the meliorating circumstances of social man. Unhappily, the political anna- 
fist is too often obliged to exhibit only views of tyranny and ambition, fraud, 
tapine, and carnage. The ecclesiastical historian, although not entirely 
exempt from similar horrors, has always the advantage of being engaged with 

objecta superior to those of me{& H?^*'^ ifiM ^^ ^ ^<^ ^^/Tnsideration of 

• *,• • •• •• • "^ j» . • . • 

sutjects almost entirely intellectual,* I5*thdt whicK coi\cehi& *tKe higher, the 

• •, • • • •* • • ,-. 

divine-like faculties of man. Hence ^4 jo^d^ i^periority of the eccle- 
siastical over the political historiai^ t^Q 'peHgioqi/it^ovej ^e warrior. The 
destruction of an Amalekite by a j^aMwlUH-'dr'-tfi^ *dftAh tof a European by 
the sword, are acts too analogous to " present a quarry to the busy mind \" 
but the erection of an altar or temple in Judea, or a church in Britain, 
furnishes inexhaustible sources of rational inquiry. The history of the origin, 
condition, and vicissitudes of such works certainly offers one of the most 
innocent if not most meritorious of mental enjoyments. Neither the boolu 
on the wars of the braelites, nor the recorded wisdom of Solomon exhibit 
sudi clear and definite views of the skill and talents of the Hebrews, as the 
building of the temple ^ Jerusalem. Its structure demonstrates the existence 
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at least of great roecbaDical deiterity. In like manner the conatraction of 
churches developes the taste, skill, and mechanical genius, of the age and 
nation. If we add to the history of their fabrication a view of the rites for 
which they were destined, we may thence discover how the progress of the 
arts has surpassed that of the sciences, and* at the same time learn the causes 
which have obstructed the diffusion of true religion and useful knowledge. 

In the sketches of history and antiquities, here r^pectfully submitted to 
the public, it was natural for protestants and lovers of antiquity to adopt the 
language and sentiments of the great fathers of the English church^ — The 
following accounts of our cathedrals are chiefly the works of persons who^ 
having finished their university education, have .visited, either as traveling 
fellows or private inquirers, the different countries of Europe — who have per- 
sonally witnessed the effects of idolatrous ceremonies, and of true religion on 
society ; and who felt it a sacred duty to state the facts to such of their 
countrymen as may not have had similar opportunities of observing the 
miseries of superstition and ignorance. 

The Editors cannot omit this opportunity of letuming their grateful 
acknowledgements to the right reverend prelates, divines, and private gentle* 
men, who have liberally aided their exertions; and, as the writers are not 
the artists, tkey m^y.be ye/mi^tMl fo^ag^of the latter, and say from their 
personal knowltfdgd^ that Ihe ffsiih ^MiAl^moTe futhful portraitures of the , 
different edUfices thaliaity h{tfi^ti> {paJbhefore the public. 
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J/uE Ordovices^ or ancient inhabitants of North Wales S amidst those 
horrors of unprovoked warfare which terminated in the subjugation 
of their country by the Romans, were consoled and sustained by the 
introduction of Christianity. A glorious and lasting recompense for 
the evils inflicted by the conqueror's sword ! The exact period at 
which religious associations were first formed in Cambria, for the 
purpose of regular christian worship, is involved in impenetrable doubt. 
This historical gloom may, however, be readily dispelled^ if we give 
credence to the marvellous tales of certain early writers, amongst 
whom is conspicuous Geoffrey of Monmouth, who was afterwards 
promoted to the episcopal bench, and filled the see now under con- 
sideration. This legendary writer enlarges on a hint afforded by 
Nennius^ and presents a formal account of the church of Britain, 
together with a minute detail of its ecclesiastical divisions, in the 
second century. According to Gs^^hf/ a Critrsh Inhg; tianjed Lucius, 
, became a convert to christiaoity^iiKTut the year i64/*Bit(ha^^ followed, 
as might be expected, by mnltitudes<>^^bi^^ul^eclsr- With the aid of 
two holy doctors, sent from Rome witb^^o'^itent .of affording him 
spiritual counsel, king Lucius now^tmiisfbyihed tha jdofatrous temples 
of the Britons into places of chrftHan \H>rship^ and the repentant 
priests of those purified temples were also admitted into the bosom of 
the church, and were constituted archbishops and bishops. The seats 

1 The iwmet and territories of-che British tribes which inhabited Wales, at the Ume of the 
Roman invasion, are thus suted by the rev. T. Leman, in his Commentary on the Itinerary 
of Richard of Cirencester. " The Silures, with their two dependant tribes, the Dimeciss and 
the Ordovices, possessed all the country to the west of the Severn and tlie Dee, together with 
the island of Anglesey. Of these territories, the Dimecic liad the countiM of Pembroke. Car- 
digan, and Caermarthen ) while the Situres possessed all the rest of Soath Wales. The Ordo- 
vices occupied all North Wales, as well as all the country to the north of the Teme. and to the 
west of the Severn and the Dee, except a small tract to the west of Bangor and Penmorvay, 
which, together with the isle of Anglesey, belonged to their subordinate clan, the Cangani." 
Commeotary on Richard, kc, p. 49, corrected by a MS. communication of the author. 
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ST. ASAPH'S CATHEDRAL^ [A. O. 314. 

of the three farmer members of thb novel hiertrchy, Geofirey places 
at York, London, ami Caerloo. Gtraldus Cambrensis enlarges still 
farther on this legend; and enters more circumstantially on the modes 
of ecclesiastical government adopted by the royd convert: but it 
win be seen that the whole is unsupported by any credible authority, 
and Is, Indeed, contrary to the uniform tenour of sober history founded 
on ancient attestation. The very existence of a British king named 
Lucius Is extremely doubtful ; and, if such a prince be not, indeed, 
the creation of cloistered fancy, be must have been merely the petty 
chieftain of one of the numerous states into which South Britain was 
then divided, the whole of which were under the control of the Roman 
government. Gildas, our earliest native historian, who wrote in the 
• sixth century, and was a sealous christian, is entirely silent on this 
important subject. That episcopacy was coeval in Britain with the 
establishment of Christianity, under the sanction of the civil power, 
will, however, scarcely be denied. It is observed by an acute writer 
on the early history of the Britons, ''. that the Roman conquests 
•among us were regularly partitioned into dioceses, as early, at least, 
as the year 314. The first bishoprics of the church would naturally 
be commensurate with the provinces of the state $ and the first sees 
of the bishops would be settled at the capitals of the provinces. In 
consequence of the former, the bishoprics assumed the general deno- 
minations of provinces and dioceses ; and, in consequence of the 
latter, they adopted the distinguishing a|)pellations of the provincial 
capitals. The first dioceses in Britain, therefore, would be the same 
as the provinces of the Romans $ and vamt have been, like them, only 
four in Qiiq^(tny*ftithiil 4iC ««»p«ss of the present England and 
Wales *.*V3ii*-plriite o/'^^ati^rict, which was termed by the 
conquerors Brilai|Qia $c<;Ood(i|Hkad, undoubtedly, his see at Caerleon, 
the Roman melQD^[s4iitdC{he*U[€ter country. 

The inteMt|rbf*'chtHtM^ky tin Cambria were greatly advanced 
in die fifth cdhtaV^^V <)ttte^i&^si labours of St. Germain, who judi- 
ciously endeavoured to avert the dangers of idolatry and heresy (which 
appear to have been viewed as almost equal evib) by the foundation 
of collf^es and schools. In the pursuit of this laudable object he 
was stimulated by the celebrity and powerful influence of the me- 
morable institution at Baugor-Iscoed ; and, in the succeeding century, 
these conspicuous examples were partly imitated in a monastic foun- 
dation immediately connected with the origin of the cathedral church 
dedicated to St. Asaph. According to tradition, and the tenour of those 
monkish writers from whom vre are compelled to seek informatioa 



t Hitt. of Maaclietter, tol. U. p. 19S. svo. tdit. 
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wliiltt infcttigating the story of most early rdigioos establisbroents 
in this couotry, Kentigero, bishop of Glasgow^ (called in the Scottish 
hktories, St. Mango) was driven from his episcopal see of Glasgow^ 
tbroogh the machinations of a pagan prince of the cbnntry, abont the 
year 543, and fled fbrprotection into Wales. He was here received by 
th« good St. David, and found a learned shelter at Menevia ; hot die 
talents and activity of the fog^tive were too great lor lasting seclusion 
in a subordinate rank, and he soon devised the plan of a religious 
institution, calculated to call forth his energies, and to place him in 
the possesuon of usefol power. Cathwallain, prince of Wales, as* 
signed him a spot near the river £lwy for his new establishment ; and 
he there built a monastery resembling, in many particulars, that at 
Baogor-Isooed; and erected his ecclesiastical precinct into an epts* 
copal see. The monastery, thus raised through the exertions of an 
individual who bad recently entered the country under circumstances 
•o unpropitious, was speedily attended with a degree of prosperity that 
must reflect much credit on tlie piety and zeal of the founder, if the 
assertions of early writers be received as satisfactory historical testi-. 
monials. It is said that during the superintendance <^ Krntigeni 
there were assembled here no less than 965 brethren many of whom 
were, however, employed in secular avocations. Three hundred, 
'' who were illiUrate," were appmnted to cultivate the ground and 
watdi the cattle belonging to the monastery. Three hundred more 
•were also incapable of exalted duties } and this large part of the fra- 
ternity was employed, as we are KM, in preparing '* nourishment,** 
and performing other necessary works. The remaining 365 were 
" learned," and were assigned to the daily celebration of divine 
offices. Not any of these latter members of' the establishment were 
snfiered to quit the monastery unless under circumstances of impera- 
tive necessity $ and they were divided into " troops and companies, so 
that when one had finished the service of God in the church, another 
presently came in and began it again ; which being ended, n third, 
without any delay, entered. By these means prayers were offsred in 
that church without any intermission, and the praises of God were 
always in their mouths.*' In erecting his episcopal church Kentigem 
experienced much opposition from a prince named Malgo, or Mag- 
locnn i but this early enemy of the foundation afterwards became one 
<^ its most useful patrons, and bestowed on the see ample possessions 
and many privileges. The building was at first composed of wood, 
but it was shortly, according to the annals of St. Kentigem, renewed 
with stone ; and it may be observed that, if this statement be correct, 
the ancient cathedral of our diocese Was amongst the first churches 
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formed of so durable a material'. But it must not be concealed that 
the writings^ whence such an assertion is derived, are scarcely older 
than the 14th century. Kentigem presided over the see, which be had 
created with so much ease and such lasting success, until tbe year 560; 
when he was recalled to Scotland, his native country, and was there 
restored to the peaceable possession of bis former dignities <. On quit- 
ting bis memorable asylum in Wales he appointed as his successor 
Asaph, one of the most learned and devout of his disciples, who is 
described, in the language of the cloisters, as being " especially illus- 
trious for his descent and form ; who, from his childhood, shone 
brightly, both with virtues and miracles ; and who daily endeavoured 
to imitate his master in all sanctity and abstinence.*' On the basis of 
this, and similar strains of commendation, more recent and judicious 
writers have temperately inferred that he was a man conspicuous for 
virtue, learning, and piety ; and the justice of the inference may be 
admitted without hesitation, when we remember tbe influence which 
he obtained over the Welsh of his own time, and the durable marks 
of reverence bestowed on his memory. The church erected by Ken- 
tigem had hitherto been called Lanelwy, from its situation near the 
banks of the £lwy river; but the veneration of a succeeding age in- 
duced a popular change of its appellation, which received the sanction 
of ecclesiastical authorities ; and it was thenceforwards commonly 
entitled, as at present, the Cathedral of St. Asaph; In this choice of 
a patron-saint it is observable that the founder of the church was 
entirely overlooked, whilst tbe esteem of the people was considered 
the only criterion of right to an honour of such great importance in 
the early centuries. Tbe reputation of St. Asaph was, as usual, much - 
increased, in succeeding dark and credulous ages, by monkish narra- 
tions of pretended miracles ; but amidst the fantastical wildness of 
such legends are still to be discovered some traces of sound judgment 
and great excellence of heart. According to the character transmitted 
to posterity, he appears to have displayed many dignified qualities in 
the exercise of his episcopal functions. His favourite aphorism may 
be thus translated, and it affords a compendious notion of the accuracy 
and the elegance of his mind : ** Those who impede the progress of 
God's word envy the happiness of man." The merits and the doc- 

S Although there it cause for conjecturing, firom tbe words of Tenerable Bede, that teveial 
of the principal churches erected in South BriUln, shortly after the coovetslon t>f Ethelhcrt, 
A. D. Ml» were constructed of stone» It wlU be recollectrd that the first ecclesiastical ediAoe» 
which he poslUYcly deK:ribes as being formed of that material, was the old church of St. Peter% 
at York, begun about the year 0B7. 

4 The principal ancient authorities for the biography of St. Kentigem are as follow :.A 
life of KenUgem in the Cottonlan library, written 1^ Jocelinus, a monlc of Fumess, who is sup. 
posed to have lived about the year 1180)— the writings of John of Tynemouth, a monk of the 
14th century s— m^ the documents collected by Plnkerton, in his Utcs of the Scottish Saints. 
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trines of this saint were rendered additionally acceptable to his diocese 
on account of his being a native of North Wales. He died May Ist^, 
B96, and was baried in his own cathedral. 

After the decease of St. Asaph little is known respecting the annals 
of this diocese for the long term of five centuries. It may, however, 
be ascertained, from the general history of Wales, that during this 
period the hbhopric experienced great severity of fortune. From its 
situation near the borders of England this lone unguarded district 
was peculiarly exposed to the incursions of marauding parties, and 
was often laid waste by their depredations. Sacrilegious spdliation 
was, at best, considered as a venial offence by the ferocious free- 
booters of these early ages, and was often viewed by them as the 
desirable consummation of triumphant enterprise. Hence^ could we 
penetrate the gloom that involves this lengthened period of local his- 
tory, we should, too likely, find that our cathedral was frequently 
reduced to a state of ruin ; and that the ministers of Christianity were, 
for long intervals^ scared away from its profaned altars. From the 
silence of all record it has been inferred by many writers, that lio 
bishops were nominated to this see during these five dreary centuries ; 
and It has been observed, that " the continuance of the church of 
St. Asaph, in early times, without a bishop, may be further evinced 
from its situation in the great rOad, where all the armies took their 
rout on making incursions from England into these parts of Wales ; 
the inland parts being impassable by reason of the hills and forests ; 
so that St. Asaph may, before tbe Uth century, be not only supposed 
to be left without a resident bishop, but almost without inhabitants.** 
Wharton, however, whilst he admits it as being probable that, dur- 
11^ these times of confusion, our bishopric often remained without 
a presiding prelate, still supposes that many were nominated ; and a 
recent editor of Willis accounts for the silence of history respecting 
their names, by bbserving tl^t, in these ages, the clergy of Wales 
were uniformly accustomed to choose their own bishops, no register of 
whom was kept ^. Notwithstanding the want of solid historical founda- 
tion, some modem authors have accepted the single, unsupported, 
testimony of Wynne ', and have attributed to this see a prelate in the 
10th century, named Chebur) who is said, by that author, to have 

r 

{ft On this day ft fair wu anciently held at St. Asaph. Broime Willis obserres, that " the 
re^rd had to St. Asaph*s anniversary, via. May 1st, appears from appointments of payments of 
money, and other orders relating to usages and castoms in this church, which commence on 
this rcsU«al.**~irtUt«'« Bngor, p. 60. 

6 Edwards*s edition of WilUs*s Surrey of St. Asaph, p. 43.— The first instance of a bishop 
beittg appointed by the king occurs in the yearl 115} when Bernard, aNonnan, was appointed 
bishop of Si. David's by Henry 1. 

7 Wynne's Bist. ol Wales, p. 69« 

re) 
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«6eoin|Miiied lAumerd, or Lambert, archbisbop of St. David't, and 
otber 8a|;e and prodent persons, to Rome, for tbe ratification of cer- 
tain lavn enacted in 940 by Uowel Ddha. But no soch bishop it 
mentioned by any other histiman of Wales, or noticed by Godwin, 
Wharton, or similar writers of acknowledged research in efMSCopal 
history. Tbe solitary evidence of Wynne wilU therefore, scarcely be 
received as decisive by the cantioos investigator ; and if his testimony 
be declined, it will be foond that the first bishop after St. Asaph, 
whose name has been preserved, is Gilbert, who is said to have been 
consecrated in 1143 by Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury -, wad h 
memorable, as being the first bishop of our diocese who received conae- 
cration at the hands, of that metropolitan. Gilbert sat about eight 
years, and was succeeded by a prelate whose name is fimuBar with 
* most readers, but as a fabulist, rather than as a churchman. Geofrey, 
of Monmouth, who was alto called Galfridus Arthurius, but whose 
proper name was Creoffivy ap Arthur, is believed to have been pro. 
noted to this see in the year 1152. He is known to posterity from 
Imving translated into Latin a British history, intituled '* Brut y 
Breninodd,*' or the Chronicle of the Kings of Britain $ which be 
called " Cbronicon sive Uistoria Britouum.** The romantic and 
k^geodary tales interspersed in this work were treated with derision, 
oven in the unlettered age at which they were first presented to public 
notice. Many critics, in succeeding periods, thought the whole to be 
a forgery imposed upon the world by Creofeey under the name of a 
translation : but this Chronicle of British Kings is now generally 
supposed to be founded on authentic, but irregular and defective do- 
cuments, embellished by tbe translator vdth some of the wikbst crea- 
tions of romantic fancy. It is pleasing to find the memory of qm 
bishop cleared from the charge of deliberate literary forgery ; and his 
frbles are too palpable to endanger the interests of legitimate history. 
His conduct in regard to the discharge of his episco|ial duties is more 
immediately the object of our present inquiry ; and we regret that 
annals, more veracious than those of his own inditing, afford little to 
justify commendation. The distracted state of the country at this 
time held out no inducements for his visits as a man attached* to 
literary ease ; and we find that his sense of religious duty was not suf- 
ficiently strong to propel him to a residence in his recluse and rugged 
diocese, in opposition to the dictates of a polished taste. Geoftey 
was also abbot of Abingdon, which he held in commendam with this 
bishopric. But he appears to have entirely neglected his diocese, and 
even to have forsaken his abbey, for the luxuries of London and the 
elegance of the court. A formal complaint, as we are informed by 
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Ro^ HovedeOy was preferred against him, for Mm neglect of eoele* 
SMMtlcal dotiet, in a general council held at London, A. D. 1 175. The 
effect of such an allegation mighty in that age,, have been dubioQ»> if 
he had not alto tinned in politics ; hat he opposed the king's party in 
tbe nsomenUnis affiedr of Thomas k Becket, and was deprived both of 
his bishopric and abbacy. 

Ahhoogfa the succession of bishops, from tbe resignation of 
Geoirey to the present time, is ascertained with tolerable precbion, 
few names, for more than a century after that event, can now be hehl 
forward as snljects either of reverence or curiosity. Reyner, who 
was consecrated to this see in the year 1188, accompanied archbishop 
Baldwin through his diocese, on the memorable toar of that primate, 
for the ostensible purpose of soliciting assbtanca for the crusades. It 
would appear that our prelate was at this time destitute of the requi- 
site means of accommodating distinguished visitors, as the arehbbhop 
was entertained at the neighbouring castle of Rnthlan*. The forWm 
state of St. Asaph, in the early part of the IStb century, is lamentably 
evinced in the person of bishop Uowel, who was consecrated in 1940. 
'' The Welsh bishops/* says Prynn, '* having sided with their coun- 
trymen against king Henry III., had ^ir bidioprics and churches so 
spoiled and destroyed that they were forced to beg their bread, and 
live upon the alms of others*." That the hard fortune of our bishop, 
in particular, compelled him to subsist on the bounty of his friends, 
is expressly stated by Matthew Paris. He at length sought a refoge 
in Oseney Abbey, Oxford ; and in the consoling arms of that reli- 
gious society his life and sorrows found a speedy termination. Anian, 
the second of that name, promoted A. D. 1268, was confessor to king 
Edward I., whom he attended in his romantic expedition to the Holy 
Land. This prebte possessed a vigorous mind, and proved a zealous 
friend to the interests of his diocese, enforcing its temporal rights on 
a principle of equity rather than through a reprehensible thirst of 
aggrandizement. It is obvious that this persevering attention to the 
care of those possessions which had been bestowed on the church by 
the piety of past ages, was more peculiarly incumbent on the guardian 
of a see exposed to so many afliicting casualties. A truth which 

» The words of Oirtldos, mpectlnf tbU vUit, are tbut tnuMtet«l by Sir E. Hout. •• Hm. 
hig croM«d tbe river Conwy, or rather «n arm of the tea under Deganwy, lenTtng the CUter* 
cUn mooMteiy of Conwy on tbe western bank of the river to oar rif bt hand, we arrived at 
Kotblaa, a noble castle on the river Cloyd, belonging to Darid, tbe eldest son of Owen, where, 
at tbe earnest Instances of David himself, we were handsomely entertained that night. Many 
persons in tbe morning having been persoaded to dfdicau themselves to tbe service of Christ, 
we proceeded from Ratblan to the small cathedral church of Lanelwy (St. Asaph), fVom whence 
(the archbisbop having celebrated mass) we contlmied our jowraey*" HoaK*s Translation of 
Giraldns, vol. i. p. iS4«&. 

9 Coll. V. ii. p. 796-7. 
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8T. A6APH*8 CATHEDRAL, f A. D. 1283. 

Anian himielf lived to experience in its fullest extent; for, in the 
year V28i, and towards the close of the final struggle between 
Uewelyn> the last reigning prince of Wales, and the English, the 
cathedral of St. Asaph, and its contiguous buildings for the use of 
the religious, were burned to the ground. Under the first impulse of 
indignation at the deep injury thus levelled, even at religion itself, 
through the destruction of one of its most hallowed temples, by those 
who professed the christian faith, he would have immediately sent 
forth his ecclesiastical censures against the ruffian despoilets, had 
he not been restrained by the excellent archbishop Peckham, who 
had already ineffectually endeavoured to become a pacificator between 
the contending powers. The spirit of his remonstrance^, notwith* 
standing the formal censure of the church was withheld, was so highly 
resented by the victorious Edward, that he was suspended from the 
exercise of his episcopal functions. The temporalities Edward seized 
into his own hands, and the management of the diocese was com« 
n^itted to the bishop of Wells. Archbishop Peckham who, in his 
whole connexion with the principality, appears to have been intent on 
the performance of good works, undertook, in the year 1284, the 
necessary duty of visiting his province ; and obtained the king*s per- 
mission for Anian to attend him, in person, through the diocese of 
St. Asaph. Readily perceiving in the course of this visitation the 
necessity that existed for a resident bishop (" Populum in his partibus 
perire ex defectu regiminis et doctrins sentiens**), he interceded with 
the king for Anian's restoration, and finally succeeded in his friendly 
efforts. 

It had been proved, by fatal and reiterated experience, that the 
recluse, defenceless situation of our cathedral church was ill-suited 
to the vicissitudes of those evil times in which even the altar was ex- 
posed to continual dangers, unless guarded by the sword. Anian, 
therefore, proposed to translate bis episcopal see to the neighbouring 
town of Ruthlan *"* ; beneath the shelter of whose mighty castle the 

10 RUTHLAN is titaaud near the banks of the rirer Clwyd, and it nominally a borough 
town, but it is in reality rednced to the character of a small yillage. Fev places iii the vicinity 
of St. Asaph possess so high a degree of historical interest. Here was fought the signal battle 
between the Saxons and the Welsh, in the year 79&i which proved fatal to Caradoc, king of 
North Wales. The castle of Rnthlan was a favourite residence of the Welsh princes from a 
Wry cariy period. The following passage relating to this fortress is copied l^ Mr. Pennant 
tiom the Life of Gmiiydh ap Conan, In the Sebright MS. ** Gruffydh ap Lhewelyn, in lOOS, 
baring given offence to Edward the confetsor, by receiving Algar, one of his rebellious sobjectt, 
was attacked by Harold, who, In revenge, burned the palace at Rhuddlan. It was soon restored, 
and as soon lost. Robert de Rhnddlan, a valiant Norman, nephew to Hugh Lupus, conquered 
it ftt>m the Welsh ; and, by the command of William the conqueror, fortified it with new 
works, and made it his place of residence. Robert received here a visit from prince 6rufiydl| 
ap Kynan, who came to solicit aid against his enemies from the Norman vrarriour, which he' 
obtained j but, on some general quarrel, attacked him in his castle, took and burnt the bailey, 
or yard, and killed such a number of his men, that very tew escaped into the tower.*' King 
Henry II. added to th« forUflcatSoiM of this castle ; bat it yielded, in the y^ar 1107, to the de- 
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A. D. 1300.] Flintshire. 

ministers of Christ might securely preach to the world the doctrines 
of peace. His wish was supported by king Edward, who not only 
promised to grant a plot of ground for the site of the intended struc- 
ture, but to bestow 1000 marks towards the charge of its erection. 
Lietters were accordingly dispatched to the pope, requesting his assent 
to the translation of the see. One of these buroiliating epistles was 
written by the king himself, and is inserted in Willis*s Appendix to 
the History of St. Asaph. After stating that he had lately built m 
town at ''Rodelan,'* within the diocese of St. Asaph, in a spacious 
and*safe situation, to which great numbers of the Welsh and English 
inhabitants of the diocese resorted ; he observes, '' that the cathedral 
church of St. Asaph, distant from thence about two English leagues, 
was placed in a solitary and champaigne spot ^ that its canons were 
neither protected by fortresses nor comforted by the society of any 
neighbouring people ; exposed, together with the body of their saint, 
to the continual incursions of robbers and pirates ; and the place sub- 
jected to so many inconveniences, that even on the most solemn feast- 
days the dignitaries of the church had no audience, and spake to the 
very stones.*' It appears that the death of pope Martin IV. pre- 
vented a speedy reply being returned from Rome ; and, as the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury issued a circular letter, exhorting the bishop and - 
canons to rebuild their church, the structure was restored, vnthout 
further delay, on its ancient site. 

Little that is important is recorded concerning our cathedral, or 
its prelates, for many succeeding years. Wales, although reluctantly 
submitting to the rod of conquest, enjoyed through these years com- 
parative serenity ; and from the attention which several of the bishops 
who then presided evidently paid to the temporal interests of their see, 

Cermined tsianlts of Owen Gvyneth, prince of North Wales, and Rees, prince of South Wales. 
In the reign of iciag John it wa* also wrested from the English by a small but furious army of 
the Welsh. King Edward I. improved the fortifications with unwearied labour, and consum- 
mate skill in military architecture. It was here that he held his triumphant court after the 
death of the nnfortunate Llewdyn, and the consequent sifbjection of all Wales i and, during 
this festival of victory, he here received* firom the hands of the natives, David, the brother of 
the last Welsh prince. He threw the captive awhile into the dungeon of his castle, and then 
consigned him to the hand of the executioner at Shrewsbury. In the year 1983 was held at this 
place, by the same king, a parliament for the important purposes of dividing his new conquests 
into appropriate dvil districts, and v^vlsing and new-modelling the laws of the subjugated 
country. A considerable part of this august pile is still remaining. The inner area approaches 
to the octangular shape, and is flanked, as were many of the castles re-edified by Edward 1. with 
round towers. Three sides were fortified by deep fotsse and walls ; the fourth slopes down to- 
wards the river, and was defended by a lofty wall and square turrets. Camden says, ** At 
Rbodlan, (though it be now a mean village) we find the manifest signs of a considerable town, 
as of the abbey and hospitals; and of a gate, at least half a mile from the village ^ one of the 
towera in the castle is called Twr y Brenin, or the King's Tower i and below the hill, upon the 
bank of the river, we find another apart from the castle, called Twr Silod.*' Bishop Tanner 
informs us, that there was here a house of black friars, before the year 1968 1 of which Anlan, 
afterwards bishop of St. Asaph, was prior. Across the river Clwyd, which is here navigable for 
small vessels, is a bridge of two arches, that appears to have been built, or repaired, in the time 
of bishop HttgliM, u it bears the arms of the see of St. Asaph, and the date of lb9i, 
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•T. AiAPB'S CAT9BDAAL, [A. D. ISlSn 

•ad the g«x>d order of tiieir chnrcb^ we are jostified in encouregiof m 
persuasion that the tnrbolent spirit^ instilled by lengthened warfare, 
was gradually ametiorated by that regular exercise of christian service 
which had been so often interrupted in previous ages. Society, how^ 
ever, was yet in an unsettled state in this rugged district, where the 
progress of tame and scanty annals had never been disturbed by any 
striking event, consequently we are not authorized in expecting it wodld 
assume a character either pleasing' or benevolent. When the famous 
insurgent, Owen Glendwr^ repaired to arms in opposition to Ving 
U^iry IV., he misconstrued the sentiments of John Trevaur, dien 
bishop of St. Asaph, who was in reality not more loyal than himself, 
and placed the firebrand to all inflammable parts of this cathedral, as 
well as to much neighbouring property appertaining to the see. The 
roof, which was of wood, and the whole ornamental particulars of the 
interior, thus fell victims to the fury of a savage chieftain, who ap» 
peared to take pride in the opportunity of shewing, at the altar of his 
fsith, the tremendous character of his political vengeance. The epis- 
copal palace, and every attached building designed for the use of those 
who served the duties of the church, were involved, as may be ex- 
pected, in this scene of devastation. It is a curious fact that this 
violence was misplaced, if it were levelled at the bishop ; for he was 
shortly after gected from his see on account of his coincidence in 
opinions with the destroyer of his own cathedral and palatial residence. 
Notwithstanding some encouragement afforded by king Henry IV. 
it does not appear that any active steps were taken towards restoring 
the cathedral from the effects of Owen Glendwr's conflagration, until 
the time of bishop Redman, who was consecrated A. D. 147^2. Under 
the auspices of this prelate the walls were repaired, the building 
newly roofed, and the interior duly fitted up for the decent, if not 
dignified, performance of divine service. David ap Owen, promoted 
to this bishopric in the year 1503, conferred a further benefit upon the 
see by re- building the episcopal palace", which bad lain in roins 
since the desolating visit of Glendwr ; the bishops, meanwhile, living 
remote from their diocese, in some commendam bestowed for their 
better support in so disastrous a season. Henry Standish, consecrated 
in 1518, was a man of learning and activity; both of which, however, 
were chiefly displayed in the share which he took in the public trans- 
actions of his era. Little is known respecting his attentions towards 

II The Mae of Uthop Datld Oven tmi to be Men over a door at St. Ataph palace befbre 
the late re-ediScatlon of the etmcture. He alto boilt a bridge of timber over the rirer Clwyd« 
aboutaqn^erofainlle north-east of St. Aaaph* known at thie day by the name of Pont 
Davydd Evcob, or Bishop David's Bridge. This fabric becoming ruinons was, In the year 1890^ 
vcbaiU at the tsyenae of the eounty. 
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bis fiee> cxoqK that he beqaeatlMd 40L litr Uie pwpMe of ptvisf IIm 
chok of the cathednd ^ with which t am* in neglect of hit l eHewwmle r y 
with, it it tnditioiMJly said, that en organ wat porchated. The name 
of Robert Wharton, or Farfew, who was oontecrated in 1536, it 
mentioned with opprobiiun by several early writert on ecoktiattiotl 
history, and particularly by Godwin, who accaset hiai of an indul- 
gence in habits so expensive, '' that he wat fun to let one, on kMg 
Jeates, all the lands belonging to the bishopric, to the great detrimeirt 
of the same.** It is, however, proved by Willis, in his sarvey of this 
diocese, that the temporalitict aatwered exactly to the saoie value, in 
an account taken after hit death, as before he became possessed 
of them. It is unpleasing to find that Godwin (on whose tetti* 
mony many persons rely, concerning the character of bishops 
previous to the reformation,) should thus hurl the biographical 
anathenui of his censure on the ground of a loose and casual 
report, which might have been readily contradicted by dispassionate 
inquiry directed to a proper channel. WilHam Hughes, consecrated 
A. D. 1573, was undoubtedly a friend to the interests of his see, 
althoogh, in regard to the methods by which he Improved it, he can 
scarcely be cleared from the imputation of oovetousness. Having 
gained possession of the archdeaconry of St. Asaph he procured a 
&culty from the archbishop of Canterbury, allowing him to hold that 
and other benefices to the value of ;f 150 per annum, in commeodam 
with his bishopric. Sixteen livings were appended by him to the see, 
under the sanction of the above faculty'*. He was succeeded by 
William Mok^gan, memorable as the first translator of the Bible into 
the Welsh language, in which task he was assisted by Richard Parry, 
who was likewise elected to this see on the decease of bishop Morgan. 
John Owens, consecrated in 1629, was preferred to this diocese by 
king Charles I., to whom he had been chaplain while prince of Wales, 
'' on supposition," says the quaint Fuller, '' that he was a Welsh- 
man, which, indeed, he distinguished himself to be in all respects 
(except that the place of his nativity was Boglish !) by hit incompa** 
rable s^ill in the Welsh language, and zeal in promoting the good of 
his bishopric.*' His benefsctions to the cathedral, although not im« 

IS WUInnetteiBf die bithoptwb« tat during tlw reign o' BUsabtth, it nay not be m- 
desiiabia to mention tlie following curious lUt of *' cuitomaiy mortuariet due to the bithopa 
of St. Staph, on the deceate of etety clergyman beneficed in St. Ataph's diocete : from an ac- 
«aQnt exhibited in queen SUxabeth*! time."^Iwprimi», Hit bett gelding, hove, or mai«.^ 
Item, Hit bett gown.— Item, Hit bett doalc.— Item, Hit bett coat, jerkin, doublet, and 
breechet.— Item, Hit hoee, or neither-ttocliingt, thooet, and gartert.— Item, Hit wattcoat.— 
llem. Hit hat and capp.— Item, Hit fknlchion.— Item, Hit bett book.— Item, Hit turplice.^ 
Item, Bit pone and girddl.— Item, Hit knife and glovet.— Item, Hit tiginet, or ring of gold.— 
It a p pea i a that theae mortuariet weM occat i o n a l ly uken in kind (with au allowance of the 
dftderiM prodooed by changca in the flukion of attire), to late at the prelacy of bitbop Fleet- 
wood! dnriBf«hkh(A.D.l7M),thcc«itomwaatetatidebyactof pariiaoMit. 
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tT. ASAPB'a CATHEDRAL^ [A. D. 16S9. 

portant, were useful ; be erected a new pulpit^ and rebuilt^ or greatly 
beautified, his episcopal tbrone; he likewise caused convenient seats 
to be fixed for the use of the congr^ation, and bestowed on the 
cathedral a new organ. These meritorious works, and the bishop*t 
zealous attention to the reh'gious welfare of those committed to 
his care, were interrupted by the unhappy civil war of the 17th 
centiuy. His grateful attachment to the ruined king rendered him 
an object of peculiar dislike to the prevailing party; and he was, 
consequently, exposed to severe penalties and mortifications '*. 
Sustained by the tenour of those doctrines which it had l>eeQ 
the labour of his life to inculcate, as the best solace of suffering ha- 
manity, he retired to a small village near St. Asaph, and dying there 
in 1651, was buried, without any inscription or monument^ under 
the episcopal throne of his own cathedral. 

In this calamitous civil war our cathedral was perverted to the 
most sordid uses. A man named Mills, who was the post-master of 
St. Asaph, occupied the bishop*s residence as a place of sale for wines 
and other liquors, and kept horses and oxen in the body of the church. 
The same person tied his calves to the bishop's throne, and difierent 
parts of the choir; and, with a studied plenitude of profane insult, 
removed the font into his yard, where he set it in the ground, and 
used it as a trough for the feeding of hogs. The injuries sustained 
by the see at this time were very considerable. In 1648, and the 
two following years, various manors and lordships, forming parts of 
its property, were sold to the amount of more than jf 5000. After a 
vacancy of nine years, amidst these scenes of anarchy and confusion, 
the episcopal functions were restored in the person of doctor George 
Griffith, who had the courage to write in support of the church of 
England in the days of its greatest trouble. From this date com- 
mences a snccession of prelates venerable for a conscientious discharge 
of their high duties ; and in several instances affording distinguished 
ornaments to the annals of useful talent and sound erudition. Isaac 
Barrow, consecrated in 1669 (uncle of the eminent doctor Isaac 
Barrow, master of Trinity College, Cambridge, the tutor of sir Isaac 
Newton), long served with apostolic zeal the cause of Christianity, 
as bishop of the Isle of Man. Translated to the more genial see 
of St. Asaph, he displayed the same religious ardour, with an in- 
crease of benevolent exertion commensurate to bis enlargement of 
opportunities. As he was unmarried, and without dependent rela- 
tives, he expended bis revenue in acts of munificence and charity. 
By him considerable repairs were effected in the cathedt^l, parti* 
13 See Walker*! Histoiy of the Suffering Clersr* uid Uoyd*i Menoin. 
(mj 
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cidftriy io the north and south aisles, and (he east parts of the 
choir. £fiectaall]r to provide for the preservation of the stracturcy 
he procured an act of parliament for uniting several sinecures, and 
appropriating the proceeds chiefly to the repairs of the cathedral. He 
abo bestowed a large sum on the improvement of the palace; 
erected an almshouse at St. Asaph for eight poor widows, and 
bequeathed j^OO towards the foundation of a free-school which 
he intended to have built. His Successor, William Lloyd, afterwards 
translated to Lichiield and Coventry, and thence to Worcester, is 
memorable as being one of the six bishops who, together with arch* 
bishop Sancroft, were committed to the Tower by the arbitrary man- 
date of James H. William Beveridge (1704) received the invaluable 
denomination of " the reviver and restorer of primitive piety.'* This 
excellent churchman appears to have risen to episcopal dignity with- 
out any other aid than the approbation excited by an exemplary dis- 
charge of his clerical duties. His numerous works will extend the 
sphere of his utility tb ages yet distant. In his " Private Thoughts 
upon lUligion," and " Private Thoughts upon a Christian Life,*' he 
has bequeathed a vivid and useful portrait of his own devout mind **. 

Whilst examining the various public and private merits of our 
most distinguished prelates since the restoration, it is requisite to 
notice the attention which they have, almost invariably, paid to the 
preservation and improvement of the cathedral buildings -, an exercise 
of duty the more praiseworthy, on account of the utter neglect which 
the edifice experienced under many early bishops. Dr. Fleetwood, the 
successor of bishop Beveridge, paved a great part of the church at his 
own expense, and laid out above jflOO in adorning the choir. During 
the episcopacy of John Wynne, D. D. tlie cathedral underwent con- 
siderable injury from a violent storm which occurred on the Sd of 
February 1714. The " top of the steeple*' was then blown down, 
and falling into the choir did much damage to the roof and the in- 
terior. Six hundred pounds were expended in the repairs; which 
were conducted with so much liberality, that the building is said to^ 
have improved by apparent calamity. In the time of bishop Shipley, 
who had acted as chaplain-general to the army under the command 
of William duke of Cumberland, in the years 1744 and 1745, a 
great part of the choir of the cathedral was rebuilt. The literary 
woiiLS of this prelate, including three excellent sermons, have been 
published since his decease by his son, the dean of St. Asaph. 
Dr. Samuel Halifax, translated hither from the see of Gloucester 

14 It BU^ ftflbrd tome Ioo»l Interest to obserTe> that bishop Bereridge U believed to have 
jesided much at Colfryo, in Uan-saintDrald yn M echain parish, county of Montgomeiy, and 
to have composed at that place many of his latter works. 

(n) 
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#n the death of bishop Shipley in 1787> eviDced himself a tottod 
civilian io the perforoaaace of his office as Regius ProfiNsor of 
Civil Law, at Cambridge. His *' Sermons at Bishop Warburton'a 
Lecture/' also prove the success with which he had cultivated die 
sublime studies connected with his sacred duties. It is observable 
that his lordship was the first Bnglish bishop that was translated to 
St. Asapb^ and the second that was translated to any bishopric in 
North Wales. In more recent times this see has been adorned by 
Dr. Samuel Horsley, whose depth of erudition and brilliancy of 
talents are admitted by all. His last publication was a sermon 
preached in this cathedral. The' improvements efiected by the late 
worthy bishop Bagot> in the buildings appertaining to bis see, will be 
noticed in tbe ensuing page. 

The cathedral of St. Asaph has no pretensions to that architec- 
tural magnificence which is displayed in most structures of a similar 
description in England » and which once shone forth, with an innoxious 
pride of rivaiity, in two of the cathedral churches in Wales. While 
mingled reverence and vanity were accumulating tbe gorgeous embel- 
lishments of tbe arcs in other fabrics, our lonely and remote cathedral 
was subject to t\\e horrors of unremitting warfare ; often destitute of 
a protecting diocesan, and, when destroyed, dependant on casual 
bounty for restoration. Whilst we remember that such was its situa* 
tion in ages most favourable to splendour of church architecture, we 
shall scarcely be induced to expect in the existing pile even mutilated 
vestiges of elaborate decoratioD. Still this cathedral, renovated by 
the scrupulous care and decent piety of recent ages, is handsome and 
substantial, although plain and of limited dimensions. Seated on the 
highest point of that pleasant eminence on which the city of St. Asaph 
is built, and partially screened, at many points of view, by fine masses 
pf wood, the impression conveyed by its exterior is that of respectabi* 
fity, partaking of the august if not of the grand. The interior is prin- 
cipally divided into a choir, nave, two aisles, and north and south 
transepts; a square tower of low proportions rising in the centre. 
Its architectural history lies within a small compass, and has been 
already partly (ktailed in our previous review of the general annals of 
this diocese. It is sufficiently evident that no part of the present edifice 
is more ancient than the reign of Edward I. at which time we may 
believe that it was entirely rebuilt, in consequence of injuries sustained 
during the prelacy of Anian. Tbe havoc effected by Owen Glendwr, 
in tbe year 1408, appears to have been of the most decisive kind. No 
important traces of the architecture of the ISth century are now to be 
discovered in any part ot the fabric. The walls alone remained when 
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bishop Redoun, between the years 1469 and 1495» restored the edifice 
si^er it had hiiii ia rains for so long a period ; and various parts of the 
structure display the architectmml fashion of that era. Since the date 
of the above re-edification, and chiefly in the time of bishop Shipley, 
sibout the year ITBO, the choir has been nearly rebuilt in a style 
happily iiBitad?e of the £i^lish, or Gothic, and not at objectionable 
variance with other divisions of the edifice. The interior of the chouf 
b now highly ornamental to the cathedral, and is furnished in a hand- 
some and appropriate manner. A new throne and pulpit were erected 
at the time of the above improvements. One of the principal em« 
beilishments of the interior consists in the great east window, the 
tracery- work of which is copied from the venerable remains of Tintem 
Abbey. This high and broad window is now filled with painted glass, 
executed by the late ingenious artist Mr. Egginton, of Handsworth 
near Birmingham. The three central compartments contain representa- 
tions of the Cradfixion, Resurrection, and Ascension. In other 
divisions are emblazoned the arms of bishop Bagot, and many of the 
nobility and gentry of his diocese tlurough whose liberality the expense 
of this window was defrayed. The nave is at present under tbe pro- 
l^ress of repair j and preparations are made for further imph>vements, 
with the aid of the well managed fund instituted by bishop Barrow. 

This cathedral affords little that is interesting in monumental anti. 
qaities. Removed from its original situation, and now placed in an up- 
right position against the south-west pier of the tower, is the figive 
of a bishop in his episcopal habit ; this is traditionally said to be the 
efltgy of bbhop David Owen ; but the justice of such an application 
is not sanctioned by any inscription, or other indubitable intelligence. 
In the church-yard, near the west door, is the altar-monument of the 
excellent bishop Barrow, with an inscription drawn up by himself. 
Divine service is performed here on Sundays only ; and it is observ- 
able that this cathedral is not used for a pariih-church, as are the 
other cathedrab in Wales. The episcopal palace stands about 150 
yards to the south-west of the cathedral, and is a substantial and 
commodious residence, entirely rebuilt by bishop Bagot, after his 
promotion to this see in the year 1790. The gardens are adorned by 
the flow of the river Elwy, and are laid out with great judgment and 
good tastte. 

The chapter consists of a dean, an archdeacon (the archdeaconry 
being held in conmiendam by the bishop), six prebendaries, and seven 
canons ; besides which dignitaries there belong to the church four 
mcais choral, four singing men, four choristers, and an organist. This 
^diocese comprises the whole of Flintshire, except Hawacden, Bangcn'r 
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Worthenbary, and Hanmer ; ail Denbighshire, exclusive of the deaniy 
of Dyffrynclwyd, and the chapelries of Holt, Iscoed, and Penleyj 
nearly one half of the county of Merioneth ; three parishes in Caernar- 
vonshire; thirty-seven parishes in Montgomeryshire; and eight churches 
and three chapels in the county of Salop. The whole extent is said 
to contain 130 parishes ; but in calculating upon that number four* 
teen parochial chapels are taken into the account. 

The small city of St. Asaph presents but little to interest the exa- 
miner who associates the idea of grandeur in domestic buildings with 
civic pretensions. It is^ however, much enlarged and improved since 
the early part of the 18tb century, at which time it is described by 
Browne Willis as consisting of *' about fifty- two scattering houses.*' 
The number of inhabited houses was 309 in the year J 811. Seated 
on the slope of a considerable elevation, it commands fine views over 
the vale of CI wyd, and other attractive districts. The river Clwyd, 
which rises near the northern termination of the Berwyn chain of 
mountains, flows by Ruthin, and east of Denbigh, to this city ; " from 
whence, with the united streams of the Elwy, it continues its course to 
Rutblan, where it becomes a tide-river, giving a name to the rich and 
fertile vale of Clwyd." The extensive bridge, by which the Elwy is 
crossed on an approach to St. Asaph, is an agreeable adjunct of the 
picturesque, and bestows an imposing effect on the first view of the city. 



DIMENSIONI OF THE CATHEDRAL. 

LENGTH from ea»t to we«t 179 ^^: ^o. from the eut door to the choir 110 feet : do. of the 
choir 00 feet; do. or the cross &istes f^m north to south IQB f(et.~- BREADTH of tne bodj end 
side ttistes6B feet; do. of the choir 32 feci.— HEIGHT of the bodj. vis. firom the aree of the pave- 
ment to the top of the roof, within, 6u feet; do of the tower which stands in the middle 9S feel; 
~bQU ARE ot the tower 3m feet. 



DRSCRIPTION OF THK PLATES. 

PUtt 1. Exhibit! the Interior of the Nave, which part of the atructure it at present nnder a 

coarac of repair. The great West Window U now unglaxed, aa are also the windows on the 

South tide of the Nave. Part of the Font appears, within the arch at the extremity of the 

▼iew, on the left. 
PlaUi. Shews the North Traniept J the Tower; part of the Choir} and the West end. 
PtoteS. The West Front of the Cathedral, shewing the great doorand window, with the ends 

of the Aisles of the Nave. On the left are seen some domestic buildings, forming part of the 

city of St. Asaph. 
PUtU 4. A disunt View of the Cathedral, from the bank of the river Elwy. On the left is seen 

the parish Church of St. Asaph, which is situated about 160 yards to the west of the cathedral. 

This is a small plain building, consisting chiefly of two parallel aisles, and does not contain 

any objects of particular curiosity in the esteem of the antiquary. 
Pious. Presents the Interior of the Choir, with the great eastern window, filled with painted 

gtesi. On the right is the BUhop*s Throne } on th«,left the Pulpit and Stalls. 
Plate 6. The Episcopal Palace, which has been already noticed as an elegant modem building, 

erected In the time of bishop Bagot. The principal front stands to the east. 
Ptaic?. An East View of the Cathedral, shewing the whole of the Choir, together with the 

South Transept and the Tower. The Sea appears in the disunce, on the right. 
Ptou 8. The South Transept j part of the Nave > and the Tower. In the dUunce U the wall of 

the F^ace-gardcns. 
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KeBtiptra 550 

AMph 560 

Gilbert (I) 1143 

6eoff. of MonmoBth 1 I5S 
Adam II75 

^hn 1183 

R«yner 1188 

Abraham 1235 

Hogb 1235 

Howel ap Edoevet 1 240 
See rmcmnt Tmo Yemre. 
Aaiaal. 1249 

Mm U. 1267 

Aniaall. 1288 

Leoline deBromfidd 1293 
I^vMapBtethin 1314 
Jodn Treraar 1S50 

I«oliiie ap Madoe 1357 
W. deSpfydeBiigton 1 ST« 
Laureuce Child 1382 
Alexander Bache 1389 
John Treraor II. 1395 
See Fmcamt. 



David 



I^oUaeapMadoc 
Robert de Walshum 
W.deSpfydeKngton 13ST 
Alaa de Stokca 1376 
Howel apMadi>e 1380 
HowdapKyAn 1381 
Richard Coorteney 1402 
Hu«hHi>lbeche 



ST. ASAPH. 

BISHOPS. 

Robert Lancacter 1 411 
John Lowe 1433 

RefTinaM Peacock 1444 
Thowiaa 1450 

Richard Eedman 1 47 1 
Michael DUcon 1495 
David 1500 

DaTid ap Owen 1503 
Edmand Birkbead 151 3 
Henry Stsudi&h 1518 
Wiliiam Barlow 1535 
Robert Wharton » 

(alias Parfew) 1536 
Thomas Gold well 1555 
Thoinas Wood 1558 

Richard Davies 1561 
Tfaonas Davies 1561 
WaiiaaB Hiighes(2) 1573 
See Vmcant Nine Months, 
WilHam Morgan I60I 
Richard Parry 1604 

John Hanmer 1624 

John Owens ' 1629 

DEANS. 

John Tapton 1462 
Tulke Saligbury 

Richard Puskin 1543 

John Griffiths 1556 

Mauriee Blayne 1458 

John Lloyd 1559 

Httfi^ Evans l56u 

Thomas Banks 1587 

Andrew Morris 1634 
Deanery Vacant 6 Veare, , 



Geor|:e Griffith I66t 

Henry Glemham I667 

Isaac Barrow 1069 

William Lloyd 1680 

Edward Jones 1698 

George Hooper I70J 

William Beverid^e 1704 

W. Fleetwood (3) 1708 



John Wynne 
Francis Hare 
Thomas Tanner 
Isaac Maddoz 
John Thomas 
TbeHon.RobertHay 



1714 
1791 
1731 
1736 
1743 



Druinmond ' 1748 
Richard Newcome I76I 

Jonathan Shipley I769 

Samuel Halifax 1787 

Lewis Ballot 1790 

Samuel Horsley 1802 

William Cleaver 1806 

John Luxmors 1807 



David Lloyd 1660 

Humphrey Lloyd 166S 

Nicholas Stratford 1673 

George Bright 1689 

Daniel Price 1696 

William SUnley I706 

WilUam Powell l73l 

William Herrinfj^ 1751 
W. DaviBs Shipley 1774 



(0 W^ have already remarlced ttat It has teen hHberto foand impracticable to mum^ 
^ tccatacy, the racccMioa df prelatec pre^loot to the Norman Conqntat. It may be rcpcau 
el in this pUce, in explanation of a circaaittance so nnpleadng to the antiquary, that in the 
*^[«^|3a»)n aget the Oei^ of Wales were accostomtd to choose their own bishops, and it is 
J««wd that no register was kept of the persons elected. The same obsermUon applies alse 
to the ifiocess of Bangor, where a similar pancity of inforamtion has bacn found unavoidable. 

W It has been obserred. In the text, that bishop Haghes procured a faculty, enabling him 
iw*** '^^^^^ livings (a commsmlam. The names of these beaeAccs, and the dates at which 
|hcy vere obtained, may be thus ennmemted : Uysfken, procured in iftTS 1 Castel Caer Enion in 
U74| Cwmmin 1474 j Oresford in 1577? Llandrinloin 1677| Bcttwsyn Rhos In I*77| Melfod 
U1&78I Uandrillo InEdeymion hi ISSSj Ltenydlhi 1M8| Abergele in tsSS} Llandriltoyn Bos 
m\us) Uangwmin 1585; Whitford In 1517} Mallwydin 1587 1 Uanfawr in 1588} and liaa- 
»»Kini5». 

. fJ hi* well known thatbbhop Fleetwood rendered himself undesirably conspicuous, ia 
^*»«« part of qneen Anne's reign, by the actiTe part which he took In politic and the d|s. 
^^B^t with which he viewed the measures adopted by the queen's Ikvourite ministry. Ia 
'i '^^^H^**^^^^ *• ^^Boe of Sermons, with a preface so memombly displeasing to per- 
?* kr*^*^' ^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^**' '°*^ ^ *^^ Tolume to be bnmtd, with the accustomed marks 
^P« Mic disgrace. It may not be altogether desthate of interest to state the nature of the 
<>KQce committed by oor prelate upon this occasion. After having, in his pre&ce, asserted 
*"«ristianlty «• left us where it tonnd nt as to ear drll rights,** and described many pre- 
triSr J***"***** enjoyed by this country nnder the former miolstiy, he laments •• that the 
inul ^'^^^ ^f^ gon« ^0^ »i>d had spoiled for a time that pleasing prospect, and given os 
it»*m^**^ ^ ^'^^ "^^ ^^^ ^^ enemies," adds the bishop, '« will tell the nst with plea- 
"^^ The last sentence gave the oflrace, and caased the wbokTdUuaeofserBioaBtobecoB. 
•*'*»«* to jubUc obloquy, 

(rj 
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INDEX TO ST. ASAPH'S CATHEDRAL. 



%« The itaUc letters indicate the pmgei 
thui (a) ( b) ^c. and 

Aaian, promoted to this tee in \96S,g; con- ' I 
fcMor to king Edward I. whom be attended | 
to the Holy Land, ib. ) proved a aealont friend { 
to the interettt of hit dioceu, g t tutpended 
for tome time from the exerdte of liis episcopal 
ftinctiont, ib. { proposed to translate his see to 
the neighbouring town of Rathlan, ib. i his 
wish supported by Bdward,who promised a plot 
of ground for the site of the structure, i.— 
Asaph, St. first. appointed to this diocess, dj 
distinguisbtd (or his virtue, learning, piety, 
•ad miracles, ib. } his reputation for pretended 
miracles increased in succeeding ages, ib.| 
possessed many dignified qualities, ib. ; his 
favourite aphorism translated, ib. ; his doc- 
trines more acceptable on account of his beio| 
a native of North Wales, « — Asaph. St. City, 
much enlarged and improved since the eariy 
part of the isth century, q ; number of tnha- 
hiled houses in ISII, ib. 

Baldwin, archbishop, description of his 
visit to this diocess by Oiraldus, ir.'— Barrow, 
Isaac, consecrated in 1«69, m { considerable 
repairs made by him in various parts of the 
Cathedral, m, a { bestowed a large sum on the 
improvement of the palace, a; erected an 
almshouse fo^ 8 poor widows, ib. } and be- 
queathed 90Of. towards the foundation ofa tnt 
achool,ib.— Beveridge, William, a { supposed 
to have resided much at Colfryn, and com- 
posed many of his works there, a N.— Black 
Friars, a house of at Buthlan before the year 
19^8, i K — Bridge across the river rlwyd, ib. 
^-British tribes, names and territories of, a N. 

Cathedral, burned to the ground in 128S, A| 
restored shortly afterwards on its ancient site, 
tf I again destroyed by Are in the time of Heniy 
the Fourth, Jir; partly rebuilt in the I5th cen- 
tury, ib. } received many injuries in the time 
of the civil wars, ai{ many improvements 
made by dbtinruished prelates shioe the Be- 
■toration, m no architectural magniflcenoe 
displayed in this cathedral, o} lu ground plan, 
"lb. } no part more ancient than the time of 
Edward I. lb.; a new throne and pulpit 
erected, p.^Chebur, said by Wynne to have 
been consecrated to this see in the lOth cen- 
tury, «.— Christianity, the period oflto intro- 
duction toCambria doubtnil,a-CIwyd, river,^. 

Diocess, whole extent said to contain I90 
parishes, f; iu limits, p, q. 

Episcopal palace rebuilt by bishop Bagot, p j 
lu situation, lb. 

Fair anciently held at St. Aaaph, «.— Fleet- 
wood, I>r. successor of bishop Bevcridge, «j 
peved great part of the church, Ib. 

Gardens attached to the episcopal palace, f. 
— OeoS^ of Monmouth, promoted to this see 
In the year 115ft,/) his conduct ifi regard to the 
discharge of his episcopal duties, Ib. } deprived 
both of his bishopric and abbacy, g ) Germain, 
St. the Interests of Christianity In Cambria 
greatly advanced In the Sth centary by him, ft. 
^-^ilbert, consecrated to this see by the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, /.— Olendwr, Owen, 
the cathedral and adjacent boildlngs reduced 
^o a state of ruin by him, Ir.— <3odwin, proofs 



marked at the bottom of the left Mide ; 
the letter N, for note, 

I of a want of candour in that writer,!.— ^^rifith, 
I doctor George, wrote In support of the ckereh 
of England, m, 

Halifkx, Dr.Sarouel, the first English bishop 
that was translated to this see, o.— Horsley, 
Dr. Samuel, O) his last publicatiotk was a 
sermon preached in thiscathedral,ib.— Howd, 
bishop, sought a refuge in Oseney Abbey, 
Oxford, and theredied,^-.— Hughes, William, 
a friend to the interests of his see, L 

Kentigem, (called in Scottish histories St. 
Mungo) c{ founded a monastery near the 
river Elwy, Ib. the cathedral erected by him, 
said to be one of tlte first churches built of 
stone, c, d) recalled to Scotlai.d,^} aacieat 
authorities for his biography, ib. N. 

Lanelwy Church, so called from its sitnatioo 
near the river Elwy, d.— Lloyd, William, one 
of the six bishops committed to the Tower 
by James II. a.— Lucius, king, supposed to 
have become a convert to Christianity about 
the year 184, a ; his existence doubtful, ft. 

Monastery, Kentigem*s, attended with 
prosperity, c.~Monument, effigies on, tradi- 
tionally termed that of bishop David Owen, p ; 
that of bishop Barrow near the west door 
of this calhMlml, ib.— Morgan, WUliaoi, first 
translator of the bible into the Welsh laS' 
goage, I.— Mortuaries due to the bishops oo 
the decease of every clergyman benefloed la 
this diocess, I N. 

Nave of the cathedral under repair, p. 

Ordovkes, ancient inhabitants of North 
Wales, «.— Owen, David, promoted to this see 
IMS, It.— Owens, John, consecrated in I09g, f i 
his benefactions to the cathedral useful, Ib. 
erected a new pulpit, and gave to the cathedral 
a new organ, m i exposed to many severe pe> 
nalties during the dvil wars, ib. 

PiUace. the episcopal described, p.— Plarfew, 
see Wharton.— Peckham, archbishop. Inter- 
cedes with Edward I. for Anian's restoration,*. 

Redman, bishop, k ; the cathedral repaired 
by him from the effects of Owen Oleadwr's 
conflagration, ib.— Reyner, bishop, accompa- 
nied Bafdwin through his diocess to solicit 
assistance for the crusades, g-.— Romans, their 
conquests InBritain partiiioned into dioceasea, 
ft.— Ruthian situated near the banks of the 
river Clwyd, AN.; fortifications of the castle 
Improved by Edward L t N. ; that king held his 
court here after the death of Llewelyn, ib. { a 
coQslderable part of the castle still remalnlaf, 
ib. 

Shipley, bishop, great part of the choir re- 
built la his time, a ) his works published since 
his decease, lb.— ^t. David, received Kentlgera 
and protected him at Menevia, c— Standialiv 
bishop, bequeathed 40<. to pave the choir of 
the cathedral, I. 

Wbsrton, Robert, consecrated In 1598, f i 
mentioned with opprobium by Godwin, Ib. t 
the assertions of Godwin contradicted by WU. 
lis, ib. 

Window, great cast, tracery work coplad 
ttom the remains of TIntem Abbey, p ; now 
filled with painted glass, lb. 
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HISTORY AND ANTIQUmES 



OP THM 



CATHEDRAL CHURCH AND SEE 



Bangor. 



Xhk history of episcopacy In Wales is closely blended with that of 
coUegiate iostitotions, iotended to act as asylums for the religious la 
early and rude ages, aofaTOurable to the cultivation of a simple and 
intellectual faith. However perverted at subsequent periods, these 
cttabltthments, which were designed by piety and were succoured by 
beneficence, must be regarded with veneration, as the nurseries of 
Christianity in semi-barbarous times, and as the depositories of that 
little store of learning which laid the foundation of improvement, in 
morals and manners, amongst the ancient inhabitants of Cambria.-^ 
Of these memorable colleges the most flourishing and celebrated was 
that known by the different names of Bangor, or Banchor, Is Coed} 
Bangor Vawr yn Maelor; Bangor Maelor^ and Bangor Dunod^ 
situated in Flintshire. According to the historian Cressy, a school of 
learning was there established in the time of king Lucius, A. D. 189} 
)>ut writers less prgudiced and credulous are contented with believing 
that the foundation was laid by Dunod Vawr, son of Pabo, a chieftain 
who lived about the beginning of the sixth century. Its splendour in 
prosperity, and the scene of pitiless slaughter which acted as the 
harbinger of its decay, have equally attracted the attention of enquirers 
into monastic history, through all succeeding ages. The number of 
devotees, assembled within the sacred precincts of Bangor Is Coed, 
was not less, as is asserted by Bede and other ancient writers, than 
between two and three thousand. Without stopping to investigate 
the grounds npon which such a return of collegiate population was 
first made, it may be observed, that the greatness of the alleged number 
will appear less surprising, when we remember that a considerable 
portion of those who composed such institutions, in the ages under 
notice, were illiterate brethren, employed in secular avocations, in- 
cloding the labour of agriculture, for the benefit of such as were 
capable of performing religious and other exalted offices. 

C^ r- I 
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BANGOR CATHEDRAL, [a. D. 550. 

The prosperity of this extensive establishment was, howerer, of 
short duration. The pious fraternity vigorously opposed the assomp- 
tions of the church of Rome, as exhibited in the person of its mis* 
sionary, Augustine. The iaint, we are told, threatened the monks 
with his vengeance; and this resentment was speedily productive of an 
event, which no saint in the calendar, we will hope, could have either 
anticipated or authorized. Edilfred, king of Northumberland, insti- 
gated, as has been said, by Augustine, commenced a most disastrous 
war against the Britons ; and obtained, in the year 603, a ogoal 
victory over Brochwel, their prince. The unhappy British leader had 
intreated the presence and the prayers of the monks, who, in great 
numbers, ascended a hill adjacent to the field of battle, and there 
employed themselves in supplications to the God of meroy, for his 
direction of the scene of bloodshed in a way feivourable to their wishes. 
The infuriate Northumbrian king deemed such a parade of intercession 
an act of positive hostility against himsdf ; and ordered his soldiers 
to pave their way to the opposing men at arms, with the bodies of 
these wretched summoners of almighty aid in the conduct of an earthly 
quarrel ! His orders were too punctually obeyed ; and it is narrated 
that 1200 monks were slain; fifty only escaping, by flight, to com- 
municate the tidings of woe and ruin. 

Shortly after the foundation of the above distinguished, but on« 
fortunate, monastery, and, as is believed, in the year 585, Daniel, 
or Deiniol, son of Dunod ap Pabo, with the united intentions of 
relieving a society so incoveniently large, and of extending the means 
of instruction over another district, ^ected a collegiate structure in 
Caernarvonshire, designed to act as a cell, or subordinate member, to 
Bangor Is Coed. Over this new institution Daniel presided as abbot, 
until about the year 550, when the college of his foundation was 
raised to the dignity of a bishopric, and himself appointed the first pre- 
late. Buildings speedily accumulated round the sanctified and popu- 
lous edifice now constituted an important see; and the grovring city, 
in denotation of its ecclesiastical supremacy, was termed Ban-cor \ 

After the decease of Daniel, who is thought to have sat as bishop 
about four years, and is registered as a saint, the annals of this see 
are involved in extreme obscurity for several centuries. In this cir- 
cumstance of chill, oblivious fortune, the other bishoprics of Wales par- 

1 The derhratlon and meaning of the term Bangor are thru noticed In sir R. lloare*a Kotet 
upon Oiraldus : " When cbrbtlanity was first ettablbhed in Britain, It was only In pnrticQlnr 
societies, which went l>y the appellation of cor, I. e. circle, society, or congregation, diatin- 
guishad alter by the names of those teachers who caubUabed them . When tliosc Coraw begaii t» 
have aathority, they came to be called by the name of Bangor, from ban, high— and oori that to* 
the supreme society or college. Thos Bangor Enlli, or Bangor Cadvan, the college In the Isle of 
Bardsey, %ras founded l>y Cadvan, under the directioa of Bmyr Uydaw, and Binioo, tea of 0«r^ 
Oanwyn, about the close of the fifth centuiy." 
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A. O. 975.3 CABBWAftYOWSHIRE. 

ticipate with that now under consideration $ and for tiidB a melandioly 
bkuik in the records of ante-Norman ages we have already endeavoured 
to account, in our History of the Cathedral and See of St. Asaph*. 
One shadowy and uncertain name has been snatched by the hand of 
deep research from this gloom of desolation. It has been asserted, by 
Bale and Pitts, that a churchman, termed Elbodus, was nominated to 
this see about the year 610, by St. Austin ; but Willis adduces argu* 
ments for believii^ that those writers are subject to mistake, and that 
the person whom they name Elbodus was, in reality, no other than 
EUodu, who *' was certainly bishop of Venedotia, or Bangor, and 
died such, atmo 811, as we find in the Annales Menerenses*." In 
Wynne's History of Wales, it is said that a bishop, named Mordafli, 
sat at Bangor in the year 940, and accompanied to Rome the me* 
morable prince and legislator Howel Dha ; but such a prelate is not 
noticed by any other historian of acceptable credit. Although it be 
found impracticable to present any reselnblance of a chronological 
account of the bishops who presided over our see, whilst the govern* 
ment of South Britain was vested in the Saxons, some few historical 
particulars have been collected, which are calculated to prove that the 
interests of Christianity, as connected with the established church, 
were not entirely neglected in this recluse and mountainous district, 
even in the worst times of intestine war, and its long train of injuries 
to the moral welfare of mankind. King Athelstan appears to have 
been a considerable benefactor to the see of Bangor; and in such a 
judicious exercise of liberality he was imitated by the munificent Edgar, 
who, in the year 975, caused a new church to be founded on the south 
side of the cathedral; which building (or a renovated structure on 
the same site) was used as the parish church of Bangor for many 
centuries *. 

Whilst the succession of our prelates is thus unknown, and lost 
for ever amidst the wrecks of time, it will not be supposed that much 
historical intelligence can be obtained relating to the cathedral in 
which they performed the principal ceremonies of their pastoral duty. 
The little which is retrieved from the fragments of defective record, 
conveys a lamentable idea of the ferocity of unlettered ages,— times 
of intellectual deformity, in which the altar itself presented no barrier 

t Hiit*ofSt.Aaapb, &c.pife«. 

S Wtllis'i Surrey of Bangor, p. bb^^ln the Welth Chronicle this bishop U Mid to have died 
▲. D. tOQ : " The n«ext ycare died Btbodiot, archbishop of North Wales, before whoee death the 



4 The paritb-charcb of Bangor was dedicated to St. M aiy, and was distant abont 400 yards 
ftoai the cathedial. There is no tradition respecting the time at which this fsbric was demo- 
llahed i and no traoes of tlie fMindation are now to be scent althoogb bones have been often 
i»«Bd, on digging upon tlie supposed site of the ce m e tery . It has, however, been conjectured. 
Mid with much appearance of probability, that the diurch was taken down in the reign of 
HcBiy VIl. with a Tiew of using iu matfrials in the re-edtficaUoa of the cathedral. 

CO 
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BAKOOK CATBBDKA1*> [A. D, 186&. 

to the defastatiDg hand engaged in party quarrel. It ii stated, in the 
Annales Menevenses, that the cathedral of fiangor was destroyed 
during the rage of warfare in the year 1071. At what date the atrac- 
tore was rebailt is not ascertained ; hot we have distinct notice of a 
bishop (Herveus, or Hervey) consecrated to this see about the year 
U)93$ and from that time we are enabled to pursue its history through 
the most comprehensive channel--a notice of such prelates as were 
instnimentaly in a marked degree, to the observance of religious duties 
amongst those entrusted to their care ; or have attained an interesting 
place in our local annals, from the possession of conspicuous talent, 
and from transactions appertaining to the cathedral-buildings and 
temporalities of their diocess. 

The cruel impolicy of nominating to the Welsh sees, priests of 
Norman education and habits, indifferent to the natives, if not actually 
prejudiced to their disadvantage, was proved in the person of the 
above-named Herveus. He had been confessor to Henry I. and was, 
probably, a mere courtier, intent on personal aggrandisement. Hit 
severe treatment of the Webh led to a tumult among that bold and 
free-spirited people, from which he fled in terror, but met with cordial 
shelter, and a new bish<^ric, in England ^ The next name which 
demands attention is that of Robert (usuaUy termed Robert of Shrews* 
bury), who acted a disastrous part in the war between England and 
Wales, in the reign of king John. The historian Powell, narrating 
the events of the year 1312, observes that the English monarch, 
'' passing the river of Conway, encamped there, by the river-side, and 
sent part of his army, with guides of the country, to bum Bangor ; 
which they did, taking Rotpart, the bishop, prisoner; who was after- 
wards ransomed for two hiCndred hawke$*\ 

Bishop Anian, who received the temporalities in 1268, improved 
them with industrious, but not avaricious, care. ** Being in great 
favour,'* says Willis, " with king Edward I. he obtained divers pri« 
tileges and immunities to his see ; insomuch that most (if not all) 
the little estate that now belongs to the bishopric was acquired in his 
time.'* Among the numerous grants whidi he procured from the 
crown, must be noticed that of Bangor House, in Shoe-lane, which 
was, for a long time, the London residence of succeeding prelates. 
Several of the manors then added to the possessions of the see, were 
presented to this bishop in consequence of his bestowing the baptismal 
benediction on prince Edward, afterwards second king of England t>f 
that name, who was bom at the castle of Caemarvon, within the 

s In the Appendix to Willit't Sartey of Bangor Catbedral, U printed a cari6itt l«n of popa 
Paachal* addrewed to Anselm, archbitbop of CanUrtmiy, reooamcnding Uerrent to a Uthopiic 
He afterwards became the flrrt bishop of Ety. 
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diooest of Bangor. ' Many circumstances^ favourable to posthumous 
celd>rity, have concurred in attaching importance to the memory of 
bishop Anian, As the most interesting of these^ miut be mentioned 
a missale> o^ pontifical, drawn up by him for the service of his church 
and diocess, which is still preserved in our episcopal library*. Richard 
Younge> elected to this see in IS99, was a zealous adherent to king 
Henry IV. and was> shortly after his promotion, sent into Germany ' 
by that prince, entrusted with the task of representing, in favourable 
terms, the circumstances attending the deposition of Richard II. 
During his absence on this mission, his unprotected diocess expe- 
rienced most severe calamities. This was the period at which Owen 
Glendwr took to arms, and ravaged the loyal parts of Wales with 
brutal ferocity. The destruction of the cathedral of St. Asaph by the 
sacrilegious hand of this ruffian-warrior, has been already noticed ; 
and that of Bangor shared the same fate. So effectual was the irre* 
verent work of devastation, that the whole cathedral-buildings were 
involved in one disfigured heap of ruin } and it will be shewn, in our 
survey of the existing structure, that only a trifling and subordinate 
portion is of a UMwe ancient date than 1402, the year in which this 
scene of detestable violence took place. 

In this state of disgraceful dilapidation our mitred pile lay pro» 
strate for nearly a century, although, during those numerous years, 
several men of some eminence for virtues and talent were elected to 
the chair of this diocess. John Stanbury, consecrated in 1448, is 
mentioned by Leland, and other writers, as one of the most learned 
men of his age, and was nominated, as such, first provost of the 
newly-erected college of Eton, by king Henry VI. His ultimate be* 
neficenoe, in bequeathing a sum of money towards the restoration of 
our cathedral, induces us to presume that he would have proved an 
efficient benefactor to that arduous task, if his attention had not been 
diverted to other objects by a promotion to the see of Hereford, after 

6 Thlft corioat work hu been described by Willis u " one of those Dhenitiei, or Utm in 
ris^Bf , heietofwe obserrcd and practised in our church, taken notice of in the Prefbce, or 
Older, which follows the Act of Uniformity printed before our excellent Liturgy, or Common 
Flayer Book { wherein It is provided that, instead of the Salisbury, Hereford, Bangor, York, 
and linooln Uses, there shall be, henceforth, but one Use throughout the whole realm.** The 
fbUowing analytical remarks were communicated to the same writer by Dr. Jones, then dean of 
Btngor:— «^ The PontiScal, or Ubw Bangor, is a folio of a moderate thickness, contains 39 
*■ offices, and has abundance of aalAsms, with musical notes to them for singing. At the be- 
« ginning are the offices of making and ordaining the Jcol§H, StMiacoai, XKoconi, PresbyttH, 
•* and f^pisoopii Fdrms of consecrating CterdkM and Cterdb-yordi, kc, j forms of abjuring of 
*« Bnad, Chie$t, and H0M91 Offices for all SaNdoys and Holjfdagi throughout the year} Prayers 
** InTtaBCt of PmUUnc*, Wm, and other occasions. The isth Office contains the Massj the 
•« 19th, the Form of the Chapters electing their Bishop. In the latter End is the Office of 
•* JBiylirah (where twice Immersion is expressly enjoined) Coaiimmloa, ViMmg tim Sick, Bary* 
'•iH^tkt Dmi, &c The RuMck part Isall RtA, but scarce legible. It itantt lltUe of being 
'* entire, except that the Index at the beginning is torn out.*' 
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presiding here for five years. The long neglect which the cathedral 
experienced^ will create but little surprise, \£ the revenues of the see 
were indeed so deficient as was stated by bishop £vyndon> or Ednam, 
in the year 1468. This prelate, in a representation to the pope con- 
cerning the extreme poverty of his bishopric, affirms that its annaal 
produce did not exceed the sum of jCIOO; and he, consequently, ob- 
tained permission to hold some other benefice, or dignity, in com* 
mendam with it, for the benefit of himself and hb successors. 

It was during the prelacy of Henry Dean, elected bishop of Bangor 
in 1496, and who was afterwards successively translated to Salisbury, 
and to the arcbiepiscopai see of Canterbury, that the restoration of 
the structure was commenced on a comprehensive scale. It is believed 
^at the choir was rebuilt through his munificence ; and, on his pro- 
motion to Salisbury, he left to his successor at Bangor his valuable 
crosier and mitre, on condition that he would finish sudi works at 
were then in an imperfect state. During two succeeding prelacies it 
would appear that nothing new was undertaken ; but the pious labour 
of re-edification was resumed, with a magnificent spirit, by bishop 
Skeffington, who was consecrated in 1509. In our examination of 
the buildings, we shall direct the attention of the reader to those 
extensive portions of the cathedral and palace, which act as lasting 
monuments of his liberal attention to the interests of a see that had 
been, through too many ages, either violently persecuted by its foes, 
or almost equally injured by the blameable indifierence of those on 
whom it depended for support. 

It is durable that we should mention Arthur Bulkeley, advanced 
to this bishopric, A. D, 1541, in order to vindicate his character from 
an aspersion cast on it by Godwin. That author charges our bishop 
with several acts of sacrilegious spoliation ; and particularly with 
selling five bells, taken from the steeple of the cathedral church. As 
an embellbhment of the tale, he condescends to repeat a vulgar tra- 
dition, which states that the bishop attended^ in person, the ex- 
portation of the hallowed furniture thus wrested from the campanile, 
and was, on his return homewards, stricken with incurable blindncas. 
The prejudices of Godwin have been often noticed ; and deeply en- 
dangered was that man*s fame who lay at his mercy, and thought not 
as he did ! In the present instance, it may be observed, that it is ex- 
tremely unlikely for five bells to have been contained in the steeple, 
as only three were provided by bishop Skeffington. The marvellons 
blindness of the presumed spoliator is sufficiently disproved by Willis, 
who remarks that several writmgs, still in existence, were execntcd 
ffJ 
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hj Urn only a few days preyioos to his death, in a neat and accurate 
■iaiuier» scarcely attainable to a person deprived of sight ^ 

After paying the above just tribute of attention to one of the last 
Boman Catholic bishops who filled this see, it becomes our pleasing 
task to notice the most eminent of their successors; ecclesiastics who 
were bom in happier days of religious opinion, and who exhibit the 
superior effects of the reformed faith on the usual incentives to public 
and private action. Henry Rowlands, consecrated in 1598, was a 
liberal b«iefsctor'to the repairs of the cathedral (bestowing a new 
roof upon the part below the choir) ; and was otherwise intent on 
dedicating a part of his revenue to wcnrks of public advantage. In the 
aonals of religious kaming he is commemorated as having founded 
two fellowships at Jesus College, Oxford ; and in those of local charity 
hm is grat^Uy celebrated for the foundation of an hospital at Bangor, 
endowed by liim for the maintenance of six poor and aged men. — ^No 
district in which the dignity of the established church, however tem- 
perately displayed, was upheld by pecuniary resources, could be secure 
from the baneful influence of those civil wars in the 17th century^ 
which may, not unaptly, be termed the diseased and febrile e£Fusions 
of the body politic. Bishop Roberts presided over our see when this 
wild storm of human passion first broke forth. Deprived of every 
thing but his loyalty, and his confidence in the simple faith which he 
had learned and taught, he proved the injustice of his oppressors, by 
the blended mildness and fortitude with which he sustained adversity. 
We are fortunate in being enabled to record that he outlived this futile 
combustion of the public mind, and became, to use the words of 
9rowne Willis, " an happy instrument in reviving the ancient laud- 
able worship in this cathedral." In the calm season which followed 
his restoration, he appears to have attended, with due care, to the 
repairs and embellishment of the church ; and in this necessary task 
be was emulated by hia successor, Robert Morgan, a native of Mont- 
gomeryshire, and a great sufferer during the rebellion. 

The name of Humphrey Lloyd, who was bom in Merionethshire, 
aad was promoted hither in the year 1673, must ever be mentioned 
writh respect in the history of this see. The repairs of the cathedral 
had hitherto depended on optional bounty $ whilst the choir was 
entirely destitute of endowment. Bishop Lloyd procured an act of 
parliament, appropriating certain revenues to the permanent endow- 
ment of the choir, the perpetual repair of the fabric, and tbe aug- 

7 A candid and comprehensive disquisition, reapecting the chaiige brought against this 
%Mm»p by Godwin, Is presented in WiUis*B Survey, p. 101—104. In the Appendix to the same 
work, and also In the Beantles of England and Wales for Caemarronshire, Is printed the curioos 
laat WiU of bishop Bolkcley . 

rgj 
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nentatfoD of tbe bisliopric'. Few prelafeet htve tttraeted gmter 
notice on tbe stage of public Bfe^ or ere more reoofmed in tbe annak of 
controrenial writing, tban Dr. Beiijamin Hoadly, who was conse- 
crated to tbe see of Bangor, in 1715. Tbis divine bad tbe choaeo, 
but unenviable, lot, of being engaged in polemic disputes tfaroagfaoat 
nearly tbe wbole of bis mature years. Tbe opinions wbicfa be espoused 
were, in general, of an unpopular character 5 but tbe favour with 
which they were received by those political parties which obtained 
ministerial power, is evinced by tbe digni6ed situations to which he 
was progressively appcnnted. Whilst Dr. Hoadly presided over this 
diocess, be became the instigator of a dispute in ecclesiastical politica, 
which employed the press for several years, and is usually koovrn by 
the appellation of tbe *' Bangorian Controversy.*' Tbis literary war- 
fare amongst clerical writers originated in a sermon preadied by oar 
bishop, upon these words : ** My kingdom is not of tbis world.*' In 
expatialiog upon bis text, Dr. Hoadly maintained that tbe cltigy had 
no pretensions to any temporal jurisdiction. He preached in an age 
when religious professions were too much blended with the dfssigns of 
human policy ; and a long controversy ensued, in which Dr. Snape 
bore a distinguished share; but which was conducted in a manner 
that, perhaps, reflects no exalted credit on either of the parties ee* 
gaged. It would require an extensive dissertation upon the politics 
which prevailed in tbe early part of tbe 18th century, to explain die 
causes which led the people to disapprove of Dr. Hoadly's sentiments, 
and induced the court to patronize them. It may suffice to observe, 
in tbe present page, that our polemic bidiop, as *' champion of ^kt 
low church," was successively promoted to the sees of Herefbid, 
Salisbury, and Winchester. He died in the year 1761 ; and hk 
works * were' collectively published, in three volumes folio, by his son, 
in 1773. In the list of succeeding prelates, are eminent tbe names of 
the eloquent Thomas Sheriock (who appeared for tbe first time, as an 
author, in tbe celebrated Bangorian controversy, in which be opposed 
Dr. Hoadly) ; and Thomas Herring, afterwards advanced to tbe 
archiepiscbpal see of Canterbury. Dr. Mnjendie, our present respect e d 
bishop, was promoted hither in the year 1809. 

The cathedral of Bangor possesses no claim on admiration from 
extent of dimensions, magnificence of decoration, or profoundness of 

8 Tbit Act, whkh was obuined In the first yew of Janet II. U printed in tbe Appendix to 
WUUa^ Sorvey. In tbe Preamble It la stated that tbe Cathedral Is In a very mlnoos state, and 
that tbe " certain revenue of the bishopric doth not amomt to the yearly retenae of SOOl.'* 

AlthODgb bla Intellects were Tigoroos, and he possessed keen powers of dispntatioa. Dr. 
Haadly's style was coohised, and otherwise ftmlty } a defect thus noticed by Fope : 

" Swift for closer style. 

Bat Hoadly for a period of a nllc.** 

(hf 
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•Dtiqaity. The extreme poverty of the see, througlKXit those ages in 
whidi the pile was originaHy constructed and progressiTcly renovated, 
wHl snfficieotly account for its limited proportions and simplicity of cha- 
laeter. The ravages of war, which have been already narrated and stig- 
mafrird in these pages, prechide all hopes of our discovering, on a spot 
so mnch exposed to hostile visitations, any important architectural re- 
flMunt of a remote date. 

This cathedral is situated on the north side of the city of Bangor, 
and is surrounded hy a cemetery, or churchyard^ which, although still 
small, has been considerably enlarged within the last ten years '*. The 
Biaterial of which the building is composed, is stone, which is of a 
dnsky hoe, but by no means of a^ unpleasing aspect; and is proved to 
he of Mdatary durability, by its present uninjured appearance. The 
structure is low in proportions and situation. Destitute, therefore, of 
ail pretensions to commanding grandeur of effect, it relies on the mo- 
desty of its architectural features, and on the neatness of simpli- 
dty, for die advantage of a favol^rable first impression on the mind of 
the spectator. Placed in the vicinity of a mountainous tract, where 
the ** threatening Snowdon frowns amidst his circle of ponderous 
tributaries," it would appear to assimilate with the ancient, unosten- 
tatious manners of the inhabitants :— firm, though unassuming; re- 
spectable, but unadorned. The plan of the cathedral is cruciform; 
with a low square tower rising from the west end. A row of clerestory 
windows extends to the whole length of the nave; hut the obtuse, 
depressed heads of these windows exhibit the pointed arch in its 
decUniog days ; and the clerestory imparts little of airiness or elegance 
to the edifice. The architectural examiner will, however, find some 
gratification on viewing, at the west end, a spacious door and window, 
well-designed, and executed in a style worthy of English architecture 
in its most prosperous season. * 

The interior comprises a nave with two side aisles ; north and 
south transmits ; a choir, with some official buildings attached to its 
north side; and a quadrangular area between the choir, the nave, and 
the transqits. An outline of the architectural history of the present 
edifice has been a£Rmied by our notice of the prelates who contributed 
towaids its' erection. A more minute discrimination of their respec- 
tive works is the duty of the present and ensuing pages.<*Of the 
ancient structure, contumeliously involved in ruin by Owen Glendwr, 
A. D. 1408, it is believed that no fragment now remains, except a 
sepulchral erection at the extremity of the south transept; unless two 
contiguous buttresses may be supposed of nearly equal antiquity; a 

10 Wben this cid«r|cmciit of the cbnrch jvA took place, Mmf mwn hoosct on the soutb- 
«Mt put wert taken down, ud a short range of neat and welUplanned alntbooaet erected. 

OJ 
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conjecture, perbaps, aathorized by their architectural character. In- 
dependent of thete dubious and unimportant parti, no division of the 
present cathedral can be ascribed to an earlier date than the 15th 
century.— The choir was built under the direction of bishop Dean, 
promoted hither in 1496, and is chiefly adorned by its large east 
window, which is divided into several compartments, but, unlike 
the most celebrated specimens of the style that prevailed in the 
time of Henry VII. has little of the embellishment arisiBg from 
tracery-work. This window, together with others, in diffibrcot partB 
of the chohr, is described by Willis, whose *^ Survey** was publisbed 
in \1%\x as being enriched with painted glass (saints, and bishops lo 
their robes and mitres, &c.) but the whole appears to have been then 
in a mutilated and decaying state, and has been since removed. The 
roof is cased with common plaister ; and the furniture is of a homely, 
and rather displeasing, character. The stalls for the dean, prdienda- 
ries, and other dignitaries and official persons, were erected soon after 
the restoration \ and are in the worst mode of that tasteless period. 
The episcopal throne would appear to have been designed and exe- 
cuted by a common workman of the country; and similar terms of 
description will apply to the altar. 

The entire body of the church, from the choir downwards to the 
west end, including the tower, was built by bishop S&efilngton, be- 
tween the years 1509 and 1532 ". Some repairs and slight alteratiooa, 
however, have been effected ; and the most important of these shall 
be noticed. 

The nave is separated from the side aisles by six obtusely-pointed 
arches, resting on octauguUr columns, or pillars. The ceiling of this 
part of the church is described by Willis as comprising '' nine beams, 
well wrought, and beautified with carved work." The following par- 
ticulars of information are also aflbrded by the same writer : '' There 
are four pannels between each beam, the comers of which are carved. 
This ceiling looks well, though it is not wainscotted, and only planked 
under the lead ; but tho work being close, and most of it moulded, 
it has no ill appearance, though it was never painted. There are but 
two escutcheons throughout the whole building of the church, and 
they are in the cieling of the nave, and are in memory of bishop 
Vaiighan and bishop Rowland ; which bishops very much adorned and 
repaired this church.** Since the survey of our cathedral was made 
by Browne Willis, some alterations have been here effected. In 
the time of bishop Cleaver it was ascertained that the roof vras 

11 On the oatttde of the tower U the foUowing inscription, in mdent chvncten, ** Thonus 
8ke?yngton, BpUcopot Bangorie* hoc Campanile et Eccleslam fieri fedt A*. Purtas Vbfinci 
SfCCCCCZXXII. 

(*) 
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iD a State of dangerous decay^ and a renovation of this part of the 
fabric coQsequentlj took place. The simplicity of its ancient cha- 
racter was, however, preserved y and the roofing still exhibits frame- 
work of timber, but destitote of carved ornaments or historical allu- 
sions. Between the choir and nave is erected a fine-toned organ, 
given to the church by the late dean Lloyd, in the year 1779. The 
front of the organ gallery is a puerile and mean imitation of the Eng- 
lish style of design, as occasionally displayed, with such captivating 
touches of genius, in the screen-work of ancient sacred edifices. 

When writing concerning the transept of this cathedral (or, as 
he terms it, the " great cross-ile**), Browne Willis intimates that 
** most part*' of this division of the structure was " standing before*' 
the time at vriiich bishop Dean commenced those labours of restora- 
tion, which were completed by bishop Skeffington. We have already 
diewn that, from the architectural character of the transepts, Mr. 
Willis was probably subject to error in making this assertion ; and 
tiiat the remains of the cathedral-buildings desolated by Owen 
Glendwr are, in reality, confined to some inconsequential particulars, 
although those trifling vestiges do, assuredly, occur in this part of the 
adifice. The transepts possess little architectural interest, but display, 
in the leading features of their arrangement, as will be seen from our 
engraved views, the style of the 16th century, in one of the most 
frugal and hoaoely of its modifications. The interior is quite devoid 
of laboured ornament, and is not known to have experienced any im- 
provement entitled to observation, since the time of bishop Rowlands. 
On the plain ceiling of both transepts is inscribed the name of this 
prelate, with the date 1611 $ evincing the period at which certain me- 
morable repairs were completed under his direction. The area which 
intervenes at the meeting of the choir, the nave, and the transepts, 
has been long set apart for the performance of divine serrice in the 
ancient British language. Browne Willis supposes that it was ori- 
ginally designed to erect a tower over this part of the church, as is 
usual in similar cruciform structures. '' Between the nave and the 
quire,*' observes that writer, '' is a square space, supported by four 
pillars, or pretty large arches, the foundation, or bottom, of which 
lodes piUar-like ^ and the arches are so wrought as if they were made 
op of several little pillars. Over these a steeple seems to have been 
designed to have been erected." 

The buildings on the north side of the choir are greatly injurious 
to the architectural effect of that part of the structure, and are de- 
scribed by Willis as consisting of two stories, the upper division form- 
•ing one room, and bebg designed ftr a Hbrary, the lower comprising 
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tbree compartments^ " a store-room for the uses of the church, a 
vestry, and a chapter^house, including a parochial lending library." 
Some alterations in this extraneous building took |dace under the 
direction of bishop Warren $ at which time the ancient chapter-bouse 
was converted into the * registrar's office, and a new chapter-room 
was built abote. The windows of the latter division of the build- 
ing are lamentably incongruous with the style of architecture that 
prevails throughout other parts of the structure} but it is pleas* 
ing to observe, that they constitute the only instances in which the 
plan of the original designer (however unostentatious its merits) has 
experienced violation from tbe injudicious hand of the mere builder. 
Whilst bestowing this alloyed commendation, it is requisite that we 
render a just tribute of unmixed praise to the dignified persons latterly 
entrusted with the superintendance of our cathedral. The exemplary 
neatness with which it is preserved, has been uniformly noticed by 
those numerous tourists who have communicated to the public tbe 
result of their investigations in this alpine and attractive district. 
From the ruinous magnificence of St. David's the examiner turns, with 
pleasure, to the well-preserved fabric of our unaspiring cathedral. We 
view in '' Mencvia** the decaying, and disregarded, splendour of ages 
intent on the outward ceremonials, and pompous habits, of religion. 
At Bangor the antiquary finds little that is deserving <^ laborious 
attention j but, whilst cherishing the best feelings of christian philo- 
sophy, he has serious cause of gratulation, in beholding a pile adapted 
to more limited purposes, which is still maintained in decorous 
repair, and has no useless architectural member to be discarded, and 
thrown among the gorgeous lumber of a superstitious era. It has 
been already suggested that the existing fund for the reparation of our 
church originated in the liberal interference of bishop Lloyd, who, in 
the year 1685, procured an act of parliament, appropriating to this 
purpose, and to the endowment of the choir, the rents accruing from 
the rectory of Landinam, in Montgomeryshire. Amongst other im- 
provements at present in contemplation, must be mentioned a plan for 
enlarging the choir of the cathedral, which is now too small for the 
increasiug population, and numerous visitors, of Bangor. 

In common with tbe other cathedral churches of Wales, this struc- 
ture contains few monuments of an interesting character. The most 
ancient sepulchral memorial is situated within a low and flat arch, at 
the south end of the south transept. Browne Willis describes it as 
being <' covered with a free stone, on which is a cross that divides tbe 
length and breadth of the stone ;'* and a later writer asseru that this 
aculptured emblem is of a decorated description, bdng no other than 
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the cross fleary. Bat it would be with a great iDdolgence of fancy that 

we beliered any traces of such a piece of sculpture to he now remaining. 

It has been usually supposed that this monument was erected to Owen 

Gwynedh^ who died in 1 169. A rererend and learned contributor of \a* 

formation to the present work^ who possesses much local and antiquarian 

knowledge in regard to the history of this cadiedral, is of opinion^ how« 

ever, that it was designed to commemorate Grufiyth ap Conan, father of 

the above-named prince, who died A. D. 1 137> and is stated in the Welsh 

annab to have been buried at Bangor '*. Jt is observefl by Willis that 

** the oldest memorandum of any bishop whatsoever extant, buried at 

Bangor," is an inscription to bishop Glynn, who died in 1558, and lies 

interred near the communion table. In fact, only few of our prelates 

resided on their see, or were buried in their own cathedra]> previous to 

die reformation. The earliest bishop recorded to have been buried here 

is Anian 8eys, who died in the year 1397. The mutilated monuments 

of two later bishops, as they appeared in the year )721> may be thus 

noticed in the words of Browne Willis. On the north side of the 

tboir *' are the effigies (or rather busts) of two bishops, viz. bishop 

Vaughan and bishop Rowlands, which are put close to the wall, 

though they seem to be in a niche. The effigies are of alabaster, with a 

tweep of the same material from the waste npwards, in their habits, each 

npon a cushion ; the hands of one in a praying posture, the other with 

one hand a-kimhoe, and the other resting on a bible. Their heads 

were beaten off in the time of the rebellion ; but the inscription, which 

is on a black marble, and was put up by bishop Rowlands a little be* 

fore his death, is still remaining.** The inscription, which is in Latin, 

ftnd of considerable length, narrates the descent of these successive 

btsbops, and the friendly intercourse which subsisted between them. 

There is not any funeral memorial to a dignitary of more recent 

occurrence, with the exception of a small mural monument to Dean 

Jones, who deceased, A.D. 17^« 

The cathedral acts as the parochial church of Bangor'*; divine 
service being celebrated in the Welsh language (as has been already 
intimated) in the area between the nave^ the choir, and the transepts. 

19 It it fortnnate that the Identity of the person here interred it not a ralyect of very 
hnportaat ewfoiry, since it it Involted in considerable doabt. In the reign of Henry II. 
«Khhi«h(^ Baldwin was shewn, in Bangor cathedral, the tombs of prince Owen and hia 
bpoUicr Cbdwallader, who were ** bnrled In a double TauU before the high altar.** As Owen 
kad been excomnnnicated *' by the blessed martyr, St. Thomas,** the archbishop thought 
proper to direct that hit remains sliould be removed from the chnrch, at the first convenient 
«Pport«ally. In the Nengwrt MSS. at copied by sirK. Hoare, it is said that the bishop, in 
«bedienee to the above charge, *' made a passage from the vaalt through the sooth wall of th« 
^inuch, nnder ground j and thos secretly shoved the body Into tlie chnrch>yard.** 

U It tea been long to the oontemplation of the dean and chapter to erect a distinct chapel 
Cit the performance of divine service in Welsh ; and it is understood that this intention will ba 
turledtotocitet, at toM at their flnaacet will allow. * 

(«) 
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BAVOOE CATHEDRAL, [a. D. 1818. 

The choir is appropriated to tbe usual cathedral senrice io Eoglish'S 
which is always performed subsequently to religious worship in the 
native tongue. The chapter is constituted by the under-named twelve 
dignitaries: — ^Tbedeanj tbe bishop, as archdeacon of Bangor | the 
Qishop, as archdeacon of Anglesey ; the archdeacon of Merioneth ; tbe 
prebendary of Llauvair; the prebendary of Penmynydd; the trea- 
surer j the chancellor ) the precentor $ three canons, according to 
their degrees. 

The bishop's palace is situated on the north side of the cathedral, 
at the distance of about 800 yards; and is a modesty but handsome 
and substantial edifice, erected on a sheltered and retired spot. 
Nature has here shed abundant charms; and her bounty has hetu 
judiciously cultivated by the simplicity of a correct taste. Placed 
under the shade of a steep and well- wooded hill, and encompassed by 
grounds of limited dimensions, but elegantly disposed, all around 
appears calculated to impart peace, and to nurture habits of study, 
profound but not gloomy. A large part of this very appropriate epis- 
copal residence was constructed in the time of bishop Skeffington ; 
but many alterations have been recently effected. The surrounding 
grounds were augmented, and a road, formerly too close in its 9p» 
proaches, was removed, without injury to the pubUc, in the time of 
bishop Warren. The most important improvements, however, have been 
executed under the direction of the present bishop, who has increased 
the size and internal convenience of the structure, without detracting, 
in any particular, from its original simplicity of character. 

Tbe deanery is nearly contiguous to the palace, being placed at 
the north-west angle of the cathedral yard ; and wears an estimable 
air of comfort, neatness, and respectability. 

Tbe diocess of Bangor comprises the entire county of Anglesey, 
and tbe whole of Caeroarvonshire, except three parishes ; more than 
half tbe county of Merioneth; fourteen parishes in Denbighshire; 
and seven parishes in the county of Montgomery. This extensive 
district is divided into three archdeaconries, two of which (as will be 
seen in our enumeration of dignitaries composing the chapter) are 
vested in the bishop. 

The little city of Bangor, according to all reasonable calculation, 

14 The endowed chpritun arc fo«r In nvmber, and are aiattted in th« celebration of tbe 
•errlce by tbe grammar-scbolart on Dr. Glynn't fDondation, wbo are Instmcted In focnl maalc 
by the organist. The following remarks are extracted ttom a jadiciotts historical notico of 
«• Cathedral Schools*" inserted In the Oentlenaa's Magaaine for March, ISlf .— ** The aadowod 
choristers are generally chosen fh>m Dr. Glynn's scholars. They receive a classical edvcntloa 
in the Free Oranmar School, where they are also taught writing and arlthmetlcki and th« 
organist of the cathedral, for the time being. Is responsible for their musical attalnneats. The 
former choristers of Bangor Cathedral have usually settled very reputably In life, and do cndc 
to their respective Instructors, A grcaf proportion have taken holy orders.** 
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derived its first importaDce from the celebrated college foanded here 
in the rixth century; if^ indeed^ it be not indebted for its earliest 
assemblage erf buildings to that circumstance of ecclesiastical favour. 
In an examination respecting the history of this place^ it would be 
quite superfloons to bestow serious attention on the remarks of those 
writers who stray beyond the reach of record^ md, in the bold exer«- 
cise of a superstitious fancy^ endeavour to create a *' new world*' of 
topography^ without having ** exhausted the old.*' In regard to the 
aspect and character of Bangor, the following remains were made 
upon the spot by the present writer : — " The eye, accustomed to the 
▼lew of metropolitan splendour may, possibly, look with contempt on 
the low buildings of this remote city ; but the more general observer 
will survey in them the happy mean between comfortless magnificence, 
and squalid poverty. Sullenly withdrawn to some considerable distance, 
frowns the threatening Snowdon, like the fabled monarch of the 
giants surrounded by his peers, or the chief described by Ossian, 
' whose spear resembled the blasted fir ; his shield the rising moon ; 
' his dark host rolling, as clouds, around him.' In the other direction, 
the currents of the Menai, and the waters of the Irish sea, unite to 
form the tranquil waves of a picturesque bay ; while the little city, 
protected by nature on every side, emits the peaceful volumes of her 
smoke in the repose of humility.*' 

The city of Bangor, although still humble in pretensions, has 
experienced a great increase of population in the course of the last 
century. Browne Willis, after mentioning the parish as containing 
" several mZb,*' states the total number of houses to be 206, in 
the year 1721 ; which, on a conjectural calculation of five inmates 
to each house, makes the number of inhabitants 1030. According 
to the returns made to government in the year 1811, this aggregate 
had increased to 474 houses, containing 2383 persons ; and fresh 
buildings are continually, though not rapidly, accumulating. Literary 
tourists, of various descriptions, have lately combined to render 
Wales an object of attraction, even to the luxurious traveller ; and the 
influx of autumnal visitants to this northern recess of Cambria is now 
great, and conduces nmch towards the traffic and prosperity of the 
place. 

The relics of antiquity here presented, together with the charita* 
ble and useful establishments, are the subjects of inquiry best suited 
to the present work. It was to be ascertained, through history, that 
a eastle was founded here by Hugh, earl of Chester, in the reign of 
William II. but a knowledge of its site was confined to a small local 
sphere, until communicated to the public by Mr. Pennant. It is 
CpJ 
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BANOOR CATUBDRiUL., CAlRHAR YON SHIRE. [a. D. 181S. 

observed by that writer^ that the vestiges are situated ''nearljr m. 
quarter of a mile eastward of the towo, on the ridge of hills whids 
bound the south-east of the v«le. The castle stood on a rocky^ and. 
In many parts, a precipitous hill. Three sides of the walls are easity 
to be traced 5 and they end, on two directious, in a precipice. Oq 
the fourth side, the natural strength of the place rendered a farther 
defence useless. Mounds of earth, tending to a semi-circular form, 
with rocks and precipices, connect the north-east and south-west 
walls." 

At a small distance from tiie town stood a monastery for black 
friars, founded, as is believed, in the year 1999, by Tudor ap GroDW. 
After the dissolution of religious houses, this was convert^ into a free 
school, in attention to the will of Jefiry Glynn, brother to William 
Glynn, bishop of Bangor. Although the original endowment was 
small, it has nurtured the growth of an establishment highly respect- 
able, and of great utility. 

The hospital, or almshouse, founded by bishop Rowlands, affords 
assistance to six aged single men, who, according to the will of the 
founder, were to receive, respectively, two shillings per week, and 
annually six yards of " frieze," for clothing. 



oiMERSioirs or thb cathboral, 

.EKGTH from eM< 
save 



LEKGTH from eut to wMt814toet; do. of the lower at the w«st end 10 fMt; do. of tte 
— . e or body 141 fiMt ; do. of the choir, which extends eotlrely to the east cmI. and beeliu bcgrood 
thecrouai»le,ASfeei: do. of the crouaUles firom north to •oath,9pfiNt.~BREADTII or the 
body and side aisles ou feet.— HEIGHT ot the bod/ to the top of ttM roof S« Ibot ; do. of ttM 
tower Go teeU-bQU A K£ ot the tower U fleet. 



DBSCRIPTIOIf or THK rLATBt. 

^falt I. An Interior Ytow, taken hwm the North Traneepti ahowing the Window of the 8o«lli 
TMuepti the arcn In which WeUb Serrke U performedj the Organ Loltj and pan oT Um 
Choir. 

J'Jeit 9. Interior of the Nafc, exhibiting Uke Font, the Conaistoiy Conrt, and tlM Screen of the 
Bell Tower. 

Plates* The Sooth Transept, and part of the Choir. Beneath the great Window of tbe 
Tranaept, is seen the andent piece of masooiy popularly d en om i na t ed Owen 01cndwi*a 
Ifonnraent. 

Phit 4. DUplayt tbe Tower, situated at the West Bnd of the Cathedral. 

PtftleS. A View of the Cathedral and City, including pan of the romantic soeneiy In tbeir 
vicinity. In the disunce, on the left, is aeen the Isle of Angleaea, Its shore being enUvenod 
by the town of Beaumaris. Beyond the head4and of this district (a neighbourhood celebrated 
as the anal retreat of the Druids of Ancient Britain), U shown Priestholm, a smaU island 
divided by the narrow channel, called the Sound, horn the eastern extremity of Angleaea. 

Plau S. The East Bnd of the Cathedral. The windows in the northern divUion of thU pan nf 
the fabric, appertain to the Chapter-house, &c. 

Piatt 7. The Tower, with tbe Clerestory Windows of the nave, and the South Aisle. 

Pteiee. A View of the Episcopal Palace. In the dUtance are seen the Cathedral, and some «f 
those picturesque helghu which protect and adorn the city of Bangor. 
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Daniel 


550 


Ellodu 




Henreus 


loss 


Urban 
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David 


1120 


Maurice 


1139 


WiUiam 


1162 


Day Rafut 


117T 


5m FacatU. 




Albanus 


1195 
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Martin 


1315 


Howel 


1236 


Richard 


1238 


Anian 


1268 


Griffiths 


1306 


Anian Seyt 

Mat. de Englefield 


1339 


1327 


T. de Ringstead 


1357 


Gerraae 


1366 


Howel 


1370 


John Gilbert 


1372 


John Swaffbam 


1376 


Richard Toan|^ 


1399 
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Kvndelw 

William 

Anian Seya 

Adam 

Klias 

Howel 

John 

David Daron 

William Pollard 

Henry Honore 

Rf^er Woodhele 

John Vainfort 



1216 

1300 
1309 

1S59 
1S70 



1410 
1413 
1416 



BANGOR. 

BISHOPS. 

Llewelyn Bifort 1404 
Benedict NicoHs 1408 
William Barrow 1417 
John Clitherow 1423 
Thomas Cheryton 1436 
John Stanbery 1448 

James Blakedon 1452 
Richard Evyndon 1464 
Henry Dean 1496 

Thomas Piggot 1500 

John Penny 1505 

Thomas Pace, alias 

Skeffington 1508 

John Salcot 1533 

John Birde 1539 

Arthur Bulkeley (1) 1541 
See vacant Two Years, 
William Glynn 1555 

Maurice Glennock 1558 
Rowland Meyrick 1559 
Nicholas Robinson 1566 
Hugh Bellot 1585 

Richard Vaughan 1595 

See vacant One Year, 
Henry Rowlands 1598 

DEANS. 

Nigellus Bondeby 
John Martyn 
Hugh Alcock 
Hugh Morgan 
Nidiolas Rewys 
Richard Kyflfyn 1480 
Richard Cowland 1502 
John Glynn 1606 

RobeK Evans 1534 

Rhese Powell 1554 

Robert Evans 1557 

Roland Thomas 1570 
Hugh Bellot 1588 



Lewis Bayly 
David Dolben 
Edmund Griffith 
William RoberU 
Robert Price 
Robert Morgan 
Humphrey Lloyd 
Humph. UumpI 
John Evans 
Bei\jamin Hoadley 
Richard Reynold 
William Baker 
Thomas Sherlock 
Charles Cecil 
Thomas Herring 
Matthew Hutton 
Zachary Pearce 
John Egerton 
John Ewer 
John Moore 
John Warren 
WiUiam Cleaver 
John Randolph 
H. W. Majendie 



Henry Rowlands 
Richard Parry 
John Williams 
Edmund Griffith 
Griffith Williams 
William Lloyd 



1616 
1631 
1633 
1637 
1665 
1666 
1673 



1701 
1715 
1721 
1723 
1728 
1734 
1737 
1743 
1748 
1756 
1769 
1775 
1783 
1800 
1807 
1809 



1593 
1599 
1605 
1613 
1634 
1673 



Humph. Humphreys! 680 



John Jones 
Peter Maurice 
Hugh Hughes 
Thomas Lloyd 
John Wakren 



1619 
1727 
1750 
1753 
1793 



(1) TbelaitwUl of bUbop Bolkdcy, to which we have alluded In our hittorical notice of 
tbe cathedral, as a docoment too long for Insertion In this work, contains several particulars 
which appear to leasco the probability of the bishop having been so entirely the slave of avarice 
M to comoiU acts of sacrilegious spoliation. The following passages may be extracted, in proof 
of the justice of this assertion : '* lUm, I do declare and testify, by this my last will and testa* 
meat, that, whereas, I had a certsdn sum of money in my custody of the cathedral church 
goods, that, by the advice of J>r. William Olynn, and other the canons there, 1 did fully be- 
stow the same mon^, and much more, upon the roof and leads of the south side of the church , 
whida before was ready to fall, the reparation whereof did cost forty>two pounds. Item, My 
lord archbishop of Canterbury bath a specialty of me, whereby I am Indebted to his grace in the 
•WB <^ twenty pounds, whereof I havt paid ten, and therefore have an acquittance ; and beseech 
his grace to fbrglve me and my executors the residue, in respect I have incurred notable debu 
in defence of this poor church.'* 

(«) ht Neve (Fasti Bcdealc AngHcans, &c.) commences the deans of Bangor with J<^ Ah 
EU, who " lonrlshed about the year 009.** Browne Willis rejecu the nomination of a dean so 
4arly, and suggests thiA this " Jago^ was not an ecclesiastic, but a tempond prince, who, either 
in M» own person or through the means of his son, Cadvan, " assisted his countrymen in the 
year 609, aloreeaid. In taking revenge on the barbarous Saxons, who had slaughtered the monks 
a^taifar-is-Coed, Flintshire." The same author supposes It to be probable that Jago, ** after 
^iiie aaccessAil expedition, might be generous to this our poor Bangor, to enable It to take la, 
aad harbour, some of those distressed clergy, who, upon the destruction of their convent, or 
college, were dispersed to seek fbr new settlements)*' bat obaervrs, that there Is no ancient 
authority ISor asecvtiag that lie then founded a deaaery at Bangor* 
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INDEX TO BANGOR CATHEDEIAL. 

««• The Italic UtUn indicate the paget marked at the bottom of the left tidt ; 
thu$y (a) (b) ^c. and the letter N. for note. 



Aalan, bishop, receited th« temponUtiet of 
tkUt tee In ifl86, d| improved them with Indus- 
trioas care, lb.} procured numerous grants 
fh>m the crown, lb. ) bestowed the baptismal 
benediction on Edward II. ib.} a pontifical 
drawn up by him for the service of bis 
church, e.— Athelstan, King, c{ supposed to 
bate been a considerable benefactor to this 
SM, Ib. 

BaagcM', city, derived lu first Importance 
ftom a collegiate foundation, o p i remarks on 
the character and aspect of tlie diy, p i expe- 
rlenord great increase of population in thelatt 
ceotory, lb. ; number of houses and Inhabi- 
taots, lb.— Bangor-house, in Shoe Lane, pro- 
cured from the crown by bishop Anian, d; 
long the London residence of succeeding 
bishops, ib.— Bangor Is Coed, number of de- 
▼otees assembled within iu precincts, a ; de- 
rivation and meaning of the term Bangor, b. 
N;— Bnlkeley, bishop, /i charged by Godwin 
with sacrilegious spoliation, Ib.f said by that 
writer to have been itricken blind, ib. i his 
blindness disproved by Willis, ib. 

Cathedral, supposed to have been destroyed 
by war, d) involved in ruin by OwenOlendwr, 
e ( plan of the cathedral, i j description of 
door and window at the w^t end, ib. ) Interior 
of the building, < I ; no part of an earlier date 
than the 1 5th century, ki cbblr built under 
the direction of bishop Dean, ib. ) large east 
window described by WillU, ib. } the roof, ib. ^ 
the furniture, ib. ) the throne and alur, Ib. ; 
description of the nave by Willis, ib. ) organ, 
b'f transepts, ib. } buildings on the north side 
of the choir, b m ) new ctiapter house, ».— 
Chapel, one intended to be built for the i>er- 
Ibrmance of divine service in Welsh, n N.— 
Chapter, titles of the dignitaries of which It 
consists, 0. — Chester, earl of, founded a cas- 
tle at Bangor, p { remains of tliat building, g. 
—Choristers, o N i assisted by the grammar 
scholars, ib.— Church, parish, dedicated to St. 
Mary, c N { supposed to have been taken down 
In the reign of Henry VII, lb.— College, 
instituted at Bangor, frf convened into a 
bishopric, ib. 

Daniel, bishop, b ) erected a collegiate s^t^ic- 
iure in Caernarvonshire, Ib. i presided over it 
as abbot, ib.— Dean, bishop, /i the choir re- 
built by him, ib. j left to hit successor his 
crosier and mitre, lb«— Deanery, o.— Dfocess, 
extent of, o. 

Edgar, king, caused a new church to be 
-fovttded at Bangor, Cf Edilfred, king of Nor- 
thumberland, commenced war against the 
Britons, 6{ obtained a victory over Brochwel 
•flieir Princ«, Ib. j caused 1900 monks to be 
stain, lb.— Etbodus, supposed bishop of this 
see, c— Episcopacy in Wales closely blended 
with the foundation of collegiate Institutions, 
«.— Bvyndon, or Ednam, bishop./ } represen- 
ted to the pope the poverty of the blshoprle, 
lb. { obtained permission to hold some other 
benefice, la eommaakm, Ib. 

Herring, bishop, ft.— Herveus, btsbop, d i 
bis severs treatment of the Wetoh^ ib. } fl«d 



to England and found shelter there, ib.| a^ 
terwards became bishop of Ely, ib. N.— Baid- 
ley, bishop, &{ his opinions once of an un- 
popular character, ib. j his works coUectivdy 
published by his son, lb. { his style of writlag 
confused, ib. N.— Hospital or almshouse, f. 

Lloyd, bishop, procured an act of parlkncat 
for the augmentation of the bishopric, g L— 
Lucius, king, a school of learning supposed 
to have been esublished in hb time, a. 

Mi^endie, Dr. present bishop of Bangor, L 
—Monastery for Black Friats, g i UMi sei ttd 
Into a (ne school, ib.— Monuments, the ca> 
thfdral contains few that are interesting, •! 
one described by Willis supposed to comme- 
morate Gruffyth ap Conan. » n ; effigies of 
two bishops described by Willis, nj the in- 
scription still remaining, ib. j monument of 
Dean Jones, ib.— Mordafl^ l>isbop, bdicved 
by Wynne to have sat at Bangor, cs but is not 
noticed by any other historian of credit, lb.— 
Morgan, bishop, bestowed great attcallon on 
the repairs of the cathedral, g ; suffered 9t- 
verdy in the time of the dvil ware, ib. 

Plslace, Bishop's, handsome and snbitaatisl, 
0} erected on a retired spot, ib. | great part 
built in the time of bishop Skcffington, ib. ; 
the moat important improvemenu made by 
the present bishop, ib. 

Sobert^ usually termed Bobert of 8hie«»- 
bnry, d) acted a disastrous part In the war 
l>etween England and Wales in the reign of 
John, Ib. } taken prisoner at that time and 
afterwards ransomed for two hundred hawlcs) 
lb— Roberu, bishop, presided over the set 
in the time of the civil wars,; ; attended to 
the repaire and embellishment of the cathe- 
dral, ib.— Rowlands, bishop, g { a libersl be- 
nefactor to the cathedral, ib. j bestowed a new 
roof upon the part below the cbdr, ib. ; 
founded two fellowships at Jesus College, and 
an hospital at Bangor, ib. 

See, annals of, involved in great obscarfty 
for several centuries after the death of bishop 
Daniel, b^—Sty, Asian, said to have been tbe 
eariiest bishop buried in this cathedra, a.— 
Sherlock, bishop, an author In the Bangorian 
controversy, A.— Skefflngton, bishop, / 1 at* 
tentlvetothe InteretU of his see, lb.— Stan- 
bury, bishop, <} mentioned as one of the 
most learned men of his age, ib. i bequeathed 
a sum of money towards the restoration of tlie 
cathedral, Ib. 

Vkngban, bishop, Bbemlly contributed to 
the repain and embelllahraent of tbe cathe- 
dnd, It) bis escntcheon placed In (becriNng 
of the nave, lb.— Yawr, Dunod. supposed to 
have laid the fcnndation of a school of Icaro- 
*ng. «. 

Warreif, bishop. Improved the grounds 
attached to tlie palace, o.— Willis, Browne, 
formed an erroneous opinionof the date of the 
transepts, f. 

Younge, bishop, #} a seakms adherent to 
Henry IV. IK ; sent to Germany by that 
klnf , to represent the circumstances attend* 
ittg thvdcposiilettorSkdiard II. IW 
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HISTORY AND ANnQUmES 

OF THI 

CATHEDRAL CHURCH AND SEE 



Of the first introduction of cbristianity into the City of Hot Springs^ 
there exists no authentic intelligence. If the waters were discovered and 
the city founded by the supposed king Bladud^ then doubtless this place, 
like others in Britain, was favoured with the light of revelation in the 
first century, as the christians always directed their attention to places 
having heathen temples. The peculiar amenity indeed of its situation 
gives some plausibility to its high antiquity ^ but those who have 
blended its origin with the fables about Troy', have added little to the 
science of history and less to the true interests of society. Mr. Warner, 
however, has swept away those cobweb fables, and adduced many 
circumstances to prove that the Hadui and Belga, who inhabited the 
country around Bath *, were nothing better than nomade pastors, that 

1 Were not the admixture of fable and hct always buurioufl to the progreu of troth, the aati- 
^aariaa legends respecting Bath would be highly amusing. Dr. Jones, in ibT% makes Bladud 
the thirtieth person in a direct line from Adam I his work is entitled ** The Bathes of Bathea 
Ayde) wonderful and most excellent agaynst very many sicknesses ; approyed by autfaoritie : 
cooflraied fay reason, and dayly tried by experience ; with the antiquitie, commoditie, property, 
knowledge, use, aphorismes, diet, medicine, and other thinges, there to be considered and 
observed." Mr. Wood connecu king Bladud with the supposed Trojan Bratus, and observes 
that ** the British prince (Bladnd) appears to have been agrvMprvf Ast, and the most eminent 
philosopher of all antiquity. He was the renowned Hyperborean high priest of Apollo that shlned 
hi Greece at the very time Pythagoras flourished. He was a disdple and colleague of that cele- 
brated philosopher, and amongst the Grecians he bore the names of Aithmbates and Abaris, names 
Implying the exalted idea which that learned race of people had of his great abilities. To this 
fttKms prince, priest, and prophet, the city of Bath owes its original. The chief seat of Apollo 
mast of course become the chief seat of his priests, and the city of Bath must have been the 
Metropolitan seat of the British Druids, whose university haring been founded by king Bladud, 
the building so far exists within dght miles of our hot fountains, as to prove the work to have 
been a stupendous figure of the Pythagorean system of the planeury worid.** The author then 
gnvely states, that Bath, like Alexandria, consisted of three principal parts, one at the hot 
■pilngs, one at Stanton Drew, and another at Okey, forming a triangle whose base was 15 miles* 
OBBseqncntly the magnitude of Bath could not be less than that of Babylon when taken by Cyrus ! 

9 Although this city has had various appellations in diffcrent ages, yet they appear to have 
had one common origin and import} Its British historians, who adopt the legend of king Bla- 
dud, assert that it was called Caer-FaUatbtr^ Caet-Badon, Caer-itlaiHiit Cntr-Cnm, Caer yn 
mmktt twyMya; the Bomans denominated it Y^t« 0fffi« (t^ot water), Bah^a, Jqua SoUa, and 
''oatet CSsUdi; the Saxons, Acemannes-ceastrc, Acemanes-ceastre, Acemanes-beri,'1lat-bcBthi2ki, 
Bethan-cester, &c.; in monkish latta we And JekamaMmm, Thermm, Batkowia, Bodoate, Paifr 
*aN^ Balam, &c. the latter seem aU to be derived from B«0v. deep, in allusion to its situatioe. 

("J 
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zudh hardy and robust persons would naturally scorn the effeminate 
luxury of hot baths, that the discovery of the springs must be abscribed 
to Claudius or his physician Scribonius, and that the first buildinga 
on the present site of Bath commenced about the year of our lord 44. 
The place was then denominated riara Sip/^. During the govemmf«t 
of the emperor Septimus Sevcrus, about A. D. 208, according to Mas- 
grave, the emperor appointed his younger son Geta to be governor of 
South Britian, while Caracalla (supposed by Dr. Gale to be the same 
as Antoninus), nccompanied the emperor in his expedition against the 
Caledonians. Geta is represented as spending much of his time at the 
hot springs, which then received the appellation of Aqua Solis, or 
waters of the sun, and were solemnly dedicated to Apollo Medicus, 
the deity who was supposed to impart medical virtoes to waters audi 
plants. A magnificent bronze statue (the bead of whicb still exists) 
was then erected to this god. The worship of sol probably began 
either in the reign of Caracalla or of his son Heliogabalus, who was 
priest of the sun, and received his name from having home that sacred 
office. From this «eal in idolatry it is to he presumed that a corre- 
sponding sentiment also existed with respect to Christianity, and 
although no authentic records remain of any British or Roman religious 
establishment in Bath prior to the domination of the Saxons, it is 
scarcely credible that the people were wholly ignorant of revelation till 
the mission of Augustin. 

**The observance," says Warner, '* of ridiculous ceremonies and non- 
sensical rites ', the profession of unintelligible points of faith, and an 
unlimited submission to their priesthood, were the chief articles to be 
insisted on by Augustin and his companions from their Saxon converts -, 
whilst the new religion was to be accomm9dated in some measure to 
the former superstitions, by permitting the heathen temples to be used 
as christian churches, by adapting their ceremonies as nearly as possible 
to their ancient worship, and by slaughtering on certain festivals the 
same sacrifices (as Gregory expresses it) to the glory of God, as were 
formerly immolated to the honour of the deviL In consequence of 
those instructions the pagan images were displaced, and the temples 
resounded with what were then denominated the doctrines of Christi- 
anity. Bath, amongst other places, received the missionaries of Rome^ 
and a christian church rose out of the falling fane that had been hitherto 
dedicated ^o Minerva. The practise of founding monasteries had 

9 It mutt be remembered, howerer, Uut by fmr Uie greater part of them were deriaed tome 
centuries subtcquent to the age of AugiMtln, and that the roost pernicious and infamoas of these 
rttes (auricular confession) is the work of the I9th century, not to speak of the modem intea* 
tlon of the inquisition. 

■ rbj 
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•Ireaiiy been adopted <m the contineiit to a most pernicioos extent S 
« mode of being pioui by proxy, which the church of Rome warmly 
CDcovraged) at it tended to increaae the power> as well as the riches, 
of that imperiooB see. The roffian of the middle ages, whose hands 
were yet reeking from the field of slaughter, was taught to believe 
that he might atone for all his cruelties, and purchase not only the par- 
don but the favour of his Maker, by applymg some small portion of hit 
ill-acquired wealth in building a rel^toos house, and immuring within 
it a ecrtain number of unhappy beings, whose masses and orisons 
would be put to the credit side of his own account with the deity, and 
save him the trouble of irksome prayer or the pain of practical piety. 
Osric king of the Uutcdi ^ one of the warlike Saxon chieftains of th« ' 
7th century, founded (with the consent of Kentwin king of Wessex) 
an institution of this kind at Bath, in the year of our Lord 67^> 
granting to a female of the name of Bretana, one hundred manentes ^ 
in the neighbourixKxl of the city, to assist in the erection of a convent 
for a certain number of nuns. The {hous deed is said, in the grant % 
to be performed for the redemption of his soul, and the atonement of 
his sins, and was doubtless considered by the founder, in the spirit of 
the times, as a sufficient expiation for all the acts of violence which 1m 
had already committed, or might heareafter be guilty of.*' 

Osric's grant for the erection of a religious establishment at Hat 
Baikim was signed by Ethelred king of Mercia, archbishop Theodore, 
and five other bishops. Not long after Withaid granted to abbess 
Bemguidi, ** 40 villains and their lands in Slepi." Atbelstan granted, 
in 931, to St. Feter and the venerable family inhabiting the convent 
dedicated to him in Bath, a charter conveying fifteen small estates or 
mansions at Priston and Asetun (Batheaston), in the neighbourhood 

4 There is at mnch declamation at bi$torical accuracy or philoaophical discrimination in 
this view of the state of religion in the serenth century. It is a gross abase of terms to confound 
ihe reUgumteslabUahments of the Sjuums with modem monasteries and nunneriei} the former 
««re bound by no unnatural tows, followed no superstitious orders, obeyed no laws but those of 
reason, morality, and piety, worshipped no images, made no ridiculous processions, had no 
gods but the creator of the universe, both males and females lived under the same roof in a|Kis- 
folic community, and were really schools of learning, industry, virtue, and piety. These are 
historical facu ; let us view them philosophically, and consider the state of society In those ages 
•f incessant war, and then ask ourselves, could either religion or learning have been supported 
or propagated in such times without the political strength and power of self-defence, possessed by 
congregated bodies in cenobitic establishments i When all the men vrere soldiers and the women 
occupied in cultivating the soil, it is not to be supposed that isolated individuals could safely 
teach either religion or literature. Nay, even in the present age, we find that the protestant 
aisaioBarla are obliged to live together in precisely the same manner as the Saxon religious did 
about the period above mentioned. 

» The JugoMtm of Tacitus, vrho inhabited Worcester, Warwick, and the north of Oloucti. 
ter. Btde. 

<* These were tenants of the prince, and included their families, chattels, and the landa 
which they tilled.** 

7 " Osric rex pro remedio anime mea et indulgentia piaculomm meorum hoc pririlegium 
impendead laude nominis domini nri. decrevera. id. e. Bmane abbatisse que pro xtiana dero* 
tione et pro spe etne beatitudinis dd &mula.** 

(ej 
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of the city, on the condition that the religions feunlly were daily to i 
masses for the king's safety, and with " their sacred straint* to coun- 
teract the deadly infloence of his spiritual foes.** To these peesessioiit 
the unfortunate and barbarously treated king Edwy added, in 956» 
thirty mansions or estates at Dyddenham (out of which abbot WlUgm 
was to hare three cottages and their lands for his own priyate use), and 
in the following year gare ten estates at Bathford. In 965 king Edgar 
gave to the monastery of Bath an estate at Stanton. '* But notwith- 
standing this mark of faronr from the prince to its inhabitants, tbey 
soon had reason to withhold the sentiments of gratitude which it hsul 
awakened in them, since a revolution fatal to their interests wa»broaglit 
about by bb exertions in 970.*' Hitherto the religious booses were 
chiefly filled with secular clergy, who were permitted to obey the lawa 
of God, to marry, and mix in the commerce of active life. This sys- 
tem was too natural and rational for the ambitions tyranny of the popety 
and the fanatidsm of aspiring monks. The unprincipled and abandoned 
Edgar soon lent himself to the measures suggested by those who par- 
doned his almost incredible crimes, and he became the passive instm- 
ment of the '^ three ecclesiastical firebrands, Dimstan, Oswald, and 
Ethelwald," in robbing all the secular clergy to endow a new and dis- 
tinct order of men, solemnly sworn to answer all the purposes of their 
master, the pope or his agents. The abbey of Bath was amoi^ the first 
to experience their power, and i»the language of this ruthless monarck, 
" the abominable wrenches who kept wives" were disinherited and 
expelled, and their property given to twenty Benedictine monks. 
Elpbage, a native of Weston, near Bath, whom monkish writers have 
since elevated to the rank of one of their gods, was the first abbot of 
Edgar*s Benedictines. So far as the practice of preposterous austeri* 
ties and the observance of mere externals are to be considered, the 
monkish praises of Elpbage may be merited ; but whoever takes an ex- 
tended view of human nature will discover, that it is mach more diffi>» 
cult and more uncommon to pursue the right line of true christian 
Tirtne and piety, than to perform all the monkish mortifications and 
austerities, which are much less incompatible with a high degree of 
sensuality than is generally supposed. As to the silly miracles ascribed 
to this abbot, it would be a libel even on his memory to record them*. 
His industry, however, may be advantageously contemplated, as he 
abandoned the idle monks of Deerhurst, came to Bath, displayed his 
austerities, collected money, built " a very large house for his disci- 

8 ThU monarcb Memt to hmve been parttcularly partial to ptalmody^ as in Spelman** 
CcmcUia, we find at the council of Gratantia, held 9Q8» the ifttb canon ordains that Mtj ptatm* 
•honld be sung for the king erery Friday, in every monastery and cathedral church. 

9 Those who can be anmscd with such Impious fkbles may consult AngUa Sitcrm 
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pies/' who, as might be expected, ** indolged themselves by night in eat* 
ing, drinking, and other disorders !" In 973 Edgar ga?e the estate of Cor- 
ston to the abbey, and the following year ** received here his crown from 
Donstan, who bad sentenced him to go seven years without it, as a 
penance for his lawless debaucheries and violation of nuns. Edgar 
granted some privileges to the citizens of Bath on this occasion, which, 
according to Leland, who visited them in the early part of the 16th 
century, they annually commemorated ; ** they pray on all their cere- 
monies for his soule, and at Whitsonday tide, at the whych time men 
say that Edgar ther was crownid, ther is a king elected at Bath «very 
yere of th« townes men, in the joyful remembrance of king Edgar, and 
the privileges gyven to the town by him. This king is festid, and his 
adherentes, by the richest man of the towne.'* 

Ethelred 11. was also a benefactor to the abbey, granting it some 
property at Weston in 984, when Elphage became bishop of Winches- 
ter, and Ulward succeeded him as abbot. The same king also be- 
queathed k lands at Freshford. After the massacre of the Danes, Sueno 
visited this nnfertunate island with all the fury of justly awakened ven- 
geance, and in 1013 desolated Bath and all the south-west parts of the 
country. It does not appear that Edward the confessor, ** a negative cha- 
xacter, rather displaying the absence of every warm and natural emotion 
of the human heart, than exhibiting any one active virtue or benevolent 
aftdion," evinced any partiality to this abbey**, although he certainly 
ovdered a survey and valuation of all the lands in the kingdom, which 
gave birth to the Domesday ** book. Stigand, a favourite of the duke 
of Normandy, was the next abbot; he died abroad when accompany- 
ing that prince, and was succeeded by Wlfold and\£lisig, who appear 
together as first and second abbots. They granted leases and several 
manumissions of mZZaiitf or slaves, of which the records still remain to 
illustrate the state of society in this country during the eleventh century, 
"*' when the lower classes of the people (like those of Russia at the pre- 
sent day) were the freehold property of the higher orders, and trans- 

10 A. D. 979» hoc anno fait Edgal^ Aogtorom gnberoator, cum magno honore* in regem 
cooMcratnt in veteri dritate AcmmtMceatirt ; inoilc vero alio Tocabulo (Bathon) appellant. 
&az. CAroa. " This is the first Instance wher^n we find Bath called by the very appropriate name 
Aemmmeettnt or Sick-M an's City, a name by wbich nuiny of the subsequent chroniclers and 
historians, for three centuries, chose to designate it.** Warner's iRtt. qf Bath, The same cause 
has been assigned for the great Roman road from Oxfordshire to Bath being called AkmaM" 
mrmL For the beat analysis of Bath Waters, see that of Mr. B. PhiUips, TUhek*$ PkU. Mag, 
vol.ftt, IMS. 

11 Nevertheless, during part of the Confessoi's reign. It was held by Editha, his amiable 
and onfortnnate consort. Lib. Dom. Exon. HiH. Sowunet. At this period it seems that Bath 
paid as DattegtU, or land-tax, about fiJ. a year to the government. 

H According to this document, Bath abbey then held lands and property in Somersetshire, 
•Prittoa, 9tantom«, Wimmhm, Wmtam, Fonk, Cmme, (krlecume, Uneunu, Esttm*, Hmtome, 
ihdtmkke, Cu r it m m, Evatkt and Stetwiek* (Ashwick) i in Gloucestershire it possessed Jetmm, 
Jhtnom, and TUeaetan, besides property in the city of Bath worth 40s., the whole estimated 
•at upwards of lObl, a year, a nam equal to many thousands in the present age. 
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ferred by barter or tale froin one master to another^ in the same man- 
ner and with as little ceremony as any other species of possession.'* 

We now approach the period when the abbey attained its episco* 
pal honours. JEAhig died in 10B7> and in the following year John de 
Villula» bishop of Welb, obtained a grant (in pure and perpetual alma 
to augment the see of Somersetshire) of the abbey and whole city of 
Bath from the needy Rufus for 600 marks. This munificent prelate 
being bred a physician, very naturally selected Bath for his epiacopal 
see. The city and abbey having suffered by fire '* in 1067> bishop Vil« 
lula commenced their re-edification ; and from the continuance of his 
buildings, which were not finished at his death in 1 \9^, he has been 
generally reputed their founder. The abbey was repaired or reboilt 
by Elphage about 1010, but whether any of his erections remain can* 
fiot now be ascertained, the east end being all that bears any vestiges of 
high ant^uity. About 1106 Henry I. renewed and extended the grant 
of his predecessor to the bishop, who was thus enabled to endow still 
more liberally this cathedral and monastery. He new modelled tbm 
government of the establishment, substituting a prior for an abbot, 
and granted by charter ** several lauds to him and his successors for 
ever. He also erected two new baths'^ within the precincts of the 
priory^ and built himself a noble palace on the west side of it. As osoal, 

U Tlie abbey was borat by the inrarrection of Bobert de Mowbray. 

14 This charter it coriout : ** In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ohoct, I John, by 
Oie grace of God, bishop of Bath, to all blahops my locoeaaori, and to aU aana of the holy 
chinch, freeting . Be it known unto yon all, that for the honour of God and of St. Peter, I 
have laboured, and at length effected, with all decent authority, that the head and mothOT 
church of the bithopric of Someraet shall be In the dty of Bath, in the church of St. Peter i to 
which holy apostle and to the monks, his scnranu, I have restored their lands, which I formerly 
held unjustly in my own hands, in as free and ample manner aa Alsius the late abbot held thea 
before me ) and if I have improved them, and whatsoever of mine shall be found thereon, I give 
to their own use and property. I als^ give tbem for farther supply of their food and clothing, 
and to increase the convent of the holy brtthren serving God there, and to raimburse the trsa- 
aury what 1 took from the church, those lands which I have acquired by my own travail, or 
bought with my money : to wit, those Ave hides in Weston vrhich I purchased of Patridus da 
Caarcia, and the land of Hugh with the beard, to vrit, Claferton, Docne, Menflekl, and Estoo* 
together with Herley and Arnemude on the sea-coast, and whatsoever belongs to them, and one 
house in Bath, and one other house in Winchester. But as to the dty of Bath, which first ot 
all king William, and after him his brother king Henry, gave to St. Peter for their alms, I have, 
pursuant to my vows, determined that all issues and profits arising from it be laid out in per> 
lecting the work I have begun. Besides, what I have acquired in church ornaments, in oopea» 
palls, curtains, dorsals, tapestry, crudfixes, robet, chalices, and in phylacteries i and what* 
aoever of my own I have added in the episcopal chapel, my whole armory, ray clothes, bowla, 
plate, and all my household furniture, 1 give to St. Peter and his monks for ever to their ovm 
use and property, for the remission of my sins. Whoever therefore shall infringe on this my 
gift, may the curse of God and of his holy aposUes and saints light on him, and hjf the aml kor k f 
q/^M€, thoogh a sinner, let him be accursed and for ever cut off firom the community of the 
church. Done A. D. 1100, in the reign of Henry, son of William duke of Normandy and king 
of England, Anselm being archbishop } of my ordination the loth, and of the induction the llth. 
And that this my deed may remain more firm and unshaken, I have, with my own hand signed 
it with the sign of the holy X.** Wood's Essay, vol. i. 

15 One of those vras called the Abbot's Bath, and devoted to the use of the pabUc ) the other 
was appropriated to the prior. The king*s bath supplied the former with water, the latter bad a 
spring of its own. These baths continued in existence till the middle of the l6th century, but 
in the I7th an unsuccessful attempt was made to dbcover the prkM*! spring. Warner. 
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hiBexanple was followed by multitudes of devotees, who wereemoloos 
in bestowiog their fortuoes on this priory, in consequence of which it 
soon acquirecl immense wealth and influence, being amply supplied with 
sacred relict*^. These however were always incombustible and inde- 
structible, so that the fire which destroyed or damaged the buildings in 
1137 had no effect on them. The injury sustained by this catastrophe 
was soon removed, and the convent and church were repaired and im* 
proved by bishop Robert, who at the same time endowed it with the 
manor of Southstoke, This grant and several others were confirmed 
by archbishop Theobald in 1140. Hitherto the bishops, it appears, 
bail officiated as priors by deputy or appointed sub-priors, but in .1 159 
Peter was raised to this dignity. His successor Walter, sub. prior of 
Hyde, about 1178, associated the apostle St. Paul with St. Peter in 
the tutelage of the pripry and church, which henceforth bore the names 
ef those apostles. Walter's zeal and enthusiasm however greatly ex« 
ceeded his resolutioQ and piety : he began to fancy that his situation 
was too laxuriouB, that it was incompatible with the mortification and 
humility indispensably necessary to a christian, he abdicated the prior's 
chair and became a Carthusian monk. But his self-denial was only 
imaginary ; ** he quickly grew tired of his new situation, again sighed 
after the flesh-pots of Egypt, and quitted the austerities of his Carthu- 
sian friends for the comforts and enjoyments of the priory of Bath," 
where he presided till 1198, when he died on a visit at Wherwell. 
Gilbert, his immediate successor, has left nothing but a nominal re- 
cord of his existence ; but Robert, who was also abbot of Glaston- 
bury, experienced a more bustling life ; having quarrelled with the am- 
bitious and refractory monks of that establishment, a separation of those 
two houses took place, and he returned to his priory in Bath, where 
be passed the remainder of his days. At this period (1225) the city of 
Bath (although transferred by its bishop to Richard I. in 1193) was 
still in the hands of the prior, who farmed it at the yearly rent of 301. 
daring the king's '' pleasure. Edward I. in 1304, granted the priory 

16 Among these may be mentioned^ the bones of St. Peter, port of our Lord's garment, the 
beads of Sts. Bartholomew, Lawrence, andPancras; the knee of Maurice, the ribs of St. Bar- 
natns, arm of St. Simeon, part of ibecrossanJ aapkin, Christ's vest, sandals, and the clean 
cloth in which his body was wrapped } the hair and milk of the Virgin Mary, fragments of her dress, 
fart of Che pillar to which Christ was bound, parts of St. Andrew's cross and our Loro*s sepul- 
chre, some of St. John Baptist's blood, ashes of the apostle John, clothes of St. James, relics 
of Sts. Lazarus, Clement, Samson, Martin, Ribert, Dionysius, Maurice. Benedict. Gregory, 
Svithun, Byrinus, Bymstan, Bthelwold, Grumbald, Remigius, Elphege, &c. Saintesses Mar- 
garet, Juliana, Barbara, fcc. and " many other articles," observes Warner, " equally valuable 
aod useful." 

. 17 King John founded a Benedictine priory at Waterford and another at Cork, in Ireland, and 
umezed them to that of Bath, in order that the monks and nuns might be decently clothed and 
enabled to maintain hospitalitv. This soon proved to be a most troublesome donation. The 
iame oMnarch also gave to Bath priory his estate at Berthoo, near the city, with a separate juris- 
diction, in consideration of reoeiring 90U At the same time he exempted the monks from the 
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Kberty to hold two fkirt, ooe at LyDchcomb and the other at Barton ; 
the former was held on the Tigil and festival of finding the cross**, 9d 
and 3d of May> and the latter on the vigil and feast of St Lawrence^ 
the 9th and 10th of August. The selection of those occasions bein^ 
tfidently to profit hy the superstitious assemblage of the people, and 
thereby augment the tolb and customs, it not unfrequently happened 
that the anniversaries of such deities, of papal erection, were celebrated 
in a manner no little congenial by '* foul riot and misrule/* These 
fairs, however, had become more necessary, as the Statute of Mort- 
main, prohibiting the alienation of property to the clergy or monaate- 
ries, which passed in 1279> had produced some obstruction to the ra- 
pacity of the monks, who had not yet devised the best means of elud- 
ing it» But it was not till the priorship of Robert de Cloppecote that 
the decay of the priory commenced. This prior, either from extreme 
avarice or incapacity, or perhaps both, suffered the church and abbey 
buildings to go to ruin, and even starved the monks, giving them infe- 
rior and inadequate food, till bishop Drokenford redressed their griev- 
ances. Yet, of all the monks in the kingdom, it appears that those of 
Bath were most meritorious, that they led lives of industry and inof- 
siveness. *' It is to be recorded to their honours,*' observes one of 
their severest censors, *' that they form a notable exception to that 
general character of indolence and inutility which so deservedly attaches 
to most of their brethren of the cowl. As if aware of the eternal tnitb, 
that no life can be pleasing to God which is not beneficial to man, they 
blended the cultivation of the necessary arts with the regular observ- 
ance of devotional exercises. The shuttle and loom employed their at- 
tention ; and, under their active auspices, the weaving of wooljen cloth 
(which made its first appearance in EngUnd about 1330, and received 
the sanction of an act of parliament in 1337) > was introduced, esta« 
blished, and brought to such perfection at Bath, as rendered this city 
one of the most considerable in the west of England for this manufac- 
ture.*' According to Leland and Wood, a shuttle, the emblem of the 
art, was incorporated into the arms of the monastery, and existed last 
century on the front of the abl)ey house, as a memorandum of the 
laudable and singular industry of the monks. As to their zeal in com- 
pelling Mrs. Agnes Cole to recant publicly some injurious remarks 
which she had passed on them in 1459 ; it has certainly been censured 

payment of toll at Bristol, and united with them the dean and canon of Wells In the enjoyment of 
many priTileges, tuch as haTing toll, tkmwte (a right of taking and keeping bondmen, Tillaina, 
and slaTet, with their fiunilies, as mercantile property), and U^mgtntke^ (libera to atj^adge 
a thief uken in the jurisdiction), on all their property, together with the ordeals of water and 
Are, exemption fVom all suits, local juriadictions. Ice 

18 This notable discovery was made by St. Helena, virgin and qneen, A. D. SftS or 397. The 
Wsbop of Coventry aad LiehAdd is the only eo dctiastkal witness to Edwanl*s chaiter. 
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with umnerited asperity. There is do species of illiberality more grots 
or more commoD than that of reviliog people for being ignorant of what 
was only partially discovered some centuries later. It is equally uncan- 
did and unjust to arraign the monks of bad designs, of a desire to 
" forge fetters for the minds and understandings of the laity/' merely 
because they were anxious to support those principles and ceremonies 
which they undoubtedly belieyed necessary to the well being of society, 
but which succeeding ages have proved to be superstitious and foolish. 
They did not, like most other monks, practise any ferocious cruelties 
from which nature revolts ; they betrayed no extraordinary ambition, 
left no grounds for accusing them of hypocrisy } and their errors cUimour 
pity, while their virtuous industry commands our respect. In the fulness 
of time, however, they sunk into the indolence and sensuality which 
ultimately awaits the monastic life^ and when bishop King (who was 
translated from Exeter to Bath in 1495) came to the see, he found the 
cathedral and abbey buildings in a state of utter decay, while sixteen 
monks and their prior were revelling on an income of 4801, I6s.6d* a 
joear. This worthy prelate, who was architect of the present edifice, 
assigned the prior 80 marks, and the monks 861. and SO/, for servants' 
wages and repairing the estates belonging to the monastery -, the re- 
mainder he appropriated to the re-edification of the cathedral. The 
bishop found an able assistant in prior Bird. Of this building, a coift- 
mittee of the Society of Antiquaries gives the following historical 
sketch, which is chiefly copied, even to the very words, from the 
History of Somersetshire, by Mr. Collinson : — 

" Bishop Oliver King, who was principal secretary to Edward 
IV. and V. and Henry VII. in consequence of a vision '* which he be- 
held, resolved to rebuild the church of St. Peter in the most correct 
manner, and with a magnificence becoming the greatest prince ; but he 
did not live to see the work perfected, though he pursued it with all 
the activity in his power, and declared his disregard of any extraordi* 
nary expense, so that he could see it finished ; he died before the south 
and west parU of the building were covered in, and before even all the 
walls were raised to their proper heights. The priors of Bath carried 
on the work of the church after this bishop's death in 1502 ; they, in 
about thirty years, completed it, though not in that elegant manner 

19 Sir John Harrington gives the following account of thU vision :-^' The bishop havlof 
Wen at Bath, imagined, as he one night lay meditating In bed, that he saw the Holy THnity, 
with angels, ascending and descending by a ladder, near to which there was a fkir oUm tree^ 
•npporting a crown ; the impression was so strong, that the bishop thought he heard a voice* 
which said, ' Let an Ohoe estabtish the crown, and let a JOmg restore the church.* This had soch 
m effect on the good prehite, that he instantly formed a design to rebuild the church of St. 
Pieter, set the work immediately in hand, and (as sir John Harrington concludes) caused hie 
irtskm to be repre s e nt ed on the outside of it, under the title of DesursMiest, itlsftomom 
blgfa." FUler relates tome other particulars ^•<* It mm begun,** obterrcs this worthy Uit*« 
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intended hj the founder. Frior Bird^ who first enfaged in the work, 
expended on it so much money as to impoverish him, end he died rtrf 
poor : bis successor, prior Oibbs» ahas Holeway, spent likewise a gieat 
sum in perfecting the fabric, which was scarcely finished before he, 
with John Fitt, sub-prior, Thomas Bathe, canon, and fourteen others, 
subscribed to the supremacy on the ^d September, 1534 ; and on the 
87th of January, 1539, prior Holeway ** divested himself of the whole 
monastery, by surrendering it to the crown. After this the king's 
commissioners made an offer of St. Peter*s church to the city of Batk 
for 500 marks, which they refused; whereupon certain merchants 
bought all the glass, iron, and lead of the fabric, and so left nothin|» 
hot the skeleton remaining, which, with the monastery, were sold to 
Humphrey Colles, in 1549 ; the year after which, an act of parlia- 
■lent passed for the dean and chapter of Wells to make due sole 6km^ 
ter for the bishop. The site of the monastery was soon afterwards sold 
hy U. CoUes to Matthew Coulthurst, whose son Edmund made a pre« 

fian, ** by OliTer King. bUhop of UiU diocete, in Uic reign of Heniy VII. and Um west end 
nott coriouBly cut and carred with angelt climbing up a ladder to heaven } but thi< bishop died 
before the flaiahing theraot His death obstructed this structure, so that it stood a long liiae 
neglected, and gave occasion for one or two to write on the church*walU, with charcoal, 

< O choreh, I wail thy woftil plight 1 

Whom £iHf , nor Cmrdiml, Clarke nor Ktiight, 

Have yet restor*d to antient right.' 
Alluding heftln to bishop King, who began it, and his kmr sucoessors la thirly-ftvt yeaia, vis. 
cardinals Adrian and Wolsey, bishops Clark and Knight, contributing nothing to the elfiectoa] 
dttishing thereof. The decay and almost ruin thereof followed, when it felt in part the ham* 
■»ers which knocked down ail abbies. True it Is, the commissiraers proSnred to sdl the ctuucl| 
to the townsmen under AOO marks. But the townsmen, fearing if they bought It so dieape, to 
be thought to cotln the king, so that the purchase might come under the coaipasat of ce n c ea kd 
lands, refused the proffer. Hereupon the glass, iron, bells, and lead (which last amounted to 
4tO tons), provided for the finishing thereof, were sold, and sent over beyond the seas, if st 
•hipwrcck (as some report) met them not on the way. For the tepaixtag thcreoT, collect tom 
vere made all over the land in the reign of queen Elizabeth, though inconsiderable either in 
themselves or through the corruption of others. Only honest Mr. Billet (whom I take to be 
the sanse with him who was designed executor of William Cecil lord Burleigh), disbursed good 
•urns to the repairing thereof. (The great east window is a memorial of him, the glass being 
yalnted chequer or BillM-wise, la aUusion to hU name.) A stranger, under a feigned nam^ taok 
the confidence thus to play the poet and prophet on this structure :~ 
' Be blithe, fkir kirk-^hen tfsmpeispaat, 
Thine Otim, that lU winds did Mast, 
Shall flourish green for age to last.* Csssidorr. 

9f Bempe anderstand Henry VIII. Edward VI. queea Maxy, king Philip, and qucea EUm- 
beth. The author, I suspect, having a tang qf the eoslr, and being parcel popish, expected the 
dnishiag of this church at the return of their religion ; but his prediction was verified In another 
tense, when this church was finished by bishop Montague, who, by his mines at Mynedep, 
did but remove the lead from the bowels of the earth to the roof of the church, wherein he lies 
teterred in a feir monument.**~IFerai«t qf Sowunut. 

to At the dissolution, when the establishment had existed 80S years, the neat revenue of 
tte abbey was Ol7f' ft>. S^ a year. Here, however, as elsewhere, the monks were very hand« 
•omely provided for by annuities : prior HoUoway was allowed 80i. besides houses and perqui* 
aites from the bath) sub-prior John Pitt, 9I. Richard Griffith (prior of the cell of Dunster), 
Thomas Bathe, Nicholas Bathe, tl. each } Alexander Bristow, J. Beckington, 61. ISs. 44. Rich, 
ard Lincoln, J. Arleston, Thomas Powell, J. Browne, Richard Bygge, M. Richard Gilles, Tho- 
■tts Worcester. William Clement, J. Edgar, Edward Edwaye, Patrick Vertue, J. Haaiylyt^ 
J. Gabriel, William Bowachyn, J. Bennet, J. Style, Patrick Archer, Thomas S^bond, J. Bar- 
Mt, J. BM>tham» U.is.M. TbonasPoveU. bl, James Facyencc, J. Long, 4I. ISs. U^WUUf§ 
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scot of tfae carcase of the church to the mayor and citizens of Bath, for 
their paroditalclMirch) the rest of the monastic baildipgs he sold to 
Falk Morley^ 1669^ from whose descendaats they came to the duke 
of Kingston. Of these no remains at present exist. Mr. Peter 
Chapman was the first person who hegan to repair the abbey cbinrch 
aboat 1573, at the east end, so as to secure it from the inclemency of 
the weather. Qaeen Elizabeth enabled the citizens io raise money to 
restore it ; and Thomas earl of Sussex, lord chamberlain to her majes* 
ty, set on foot a subscription towards completing the building ; he was 
followed by Walter Calicut, of Williamscote, in Oxfordshire. After* 
wards th« repairs ceased, until William lord Burleigh, lord high trea- 
surer to queen Elizabeth, and Thomas Bellot, esq., steward to her 
household, revived it ; they completed the choir for divine service, pre- 
vious to which the church was consecrated and dedicated to the names 
of St. Peter and St Paul. Afterwards, the side aisles of the choir and 
the transepts were repaired by various persons. The west part of the 
nave was uncovered in 1609, when doctor James Montague, bishop 
of Bath and Wells (afterwards bishop of Winchester), set the exam- 
ple of repairing this part, and was followed by divers noblemen and 
gentlemen 3 sir Henry Montague, knt. lord chief justice of the king's 
bench, brother to the munificent bishop, beautified the great west 
door ; and sir Nicholas Salterns, knt. of London, built the vestry. 
Thus, by the assistance of these benefactors, the church was restored 
to what we now behold it. The buildings of the monastery extended 
over a large space of ground : they consisted of the church, cloisters, 
chapter-bouse, prior's house, monks' lodgings, and dormitory, built 
by bishop Beckington. The prior's house, with some of the apart- 
ments of the monks, stood on the south side of the conventual church. 
Soon after the dissolution it was repaired, and again made habitable ; 
some parts, however, of the old house were left in their pristine state, 
and were never occupied after their being taken from the monks. On 
pulling down part of these buildings, in the beginning of the last cen« 
tory, one of the apartments, which had been walled up and never ex- 
plored, discovered a very curious and interesting sight : round the 
walls, upon p^, were hung copes, albs, chesibles, and other gar- 
ments of the religious, which, on the admission of the air, became so 
rotten as to crumble into powder. There was also found the handle 
of a crosier ; and on the floor lay two large chests without any con- 
tents, as it was alleged by the workmen; one of whom, however, 
grew rich upon the occasion, and retired from business.*' 

But the architecture of this cathedral is particularly interesting, as 
being one of the last ecclesiastical edifices raised in this country in the 
. (O 
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pointed style, aad just before the general introduction of the more mo- 
notonous Grecian architecture. It has also some advantages over the 
kill's college chapel in Cambridge, and Henry VJI.'s chapel in 
WestmifMter, which were erected about the same period. Its orna- 
ments IB particular are singularly apprq>riate and congruous with 
a religious structure. The noble west front is very little disfigured by 
preposterous heraldic monsters, like those in king*s chapel at Cambridge; 
nor by repeated portcullises or other horrid implements of war, like at 
in Westminster; even the very worst representation of angels is incom- 
parably superior to the emblems of human vanity or of sanguinary ven- 
geance. It has, however, been minutely described by the Society of 
Antiquaries". 

tl <* The fraud entruice in Uie centre (tpeaking of UiewectfWnit)blUkd with a rich ocna- 
Mcntcddoor, given in l0l7l)ytirlieniyMonta§«e, brother to the bitlkop; it is charged with 
the arms of the sce» impaling those of Montague, and round the shield is the deirice of the order 
of the garter, ffoni soil qui malppeiue. In two other shields are the arms of Montague only § 
wider the two upper shields, onalabd, is this inscription, BcetqiumbommHfmmjmemaiam^ 
&c." Above the shields is a profile hdmet, with a crest of a griffin's liead i behind is hong a low. 
ing mantle, and at the bottom of the door are twoomamented bosses. This design stnog^jr 
marlu the decorative taste of the above date. The aschitrave round the entrance is conpoeed of 
n number of mouldings, and a sub-architrave diverges firom it, and fbims a square head over the 
arch } the spandrels of the arch «re filled with labels inclosing wounded hearts, crowns <rf tbomsy 
and vrounded hands and feet, figurative of the (alleged) five wounds of our Saviour. On each side 
there are rich canopied niches, inclosing the statues of St. Peter and St. Paul, the apostolic 
patrons of the church; they stuid on brackets. On that under St. Peter is the blended white 
and red rose and a crown, and on the corresponding bracket, under St. Paul, 'is the portcullis^ 
with a crown likewise; the attributes of the two saints are partly destroyed. AverysowUco^ 
nice runs over the head of the arch, supporting an elegant open battlement, which is divided iu 
the centre by a niche, once filled, it may be supposed, by a statue of Heniy VII. as bis aroM 
and supporters remain perfect at the bottom of it. The lower paru of the first dhrision over the 
impost to the turrets, which are of square forms, have simple narrow openings to light the stair- 
cases wHhin them. On the upper begins the representation of the bishop*s vision : here the lad- 
ders take their rise from a kind of undulating line, expressive of the surface of the ground, and 
here the angels begin their ascension, though much damaged. On each side of the ladders are 
remains of figures which have some distant resemblanoe to shepherds ; over them are labels, the 
inscriptions on which are not legible; other openings for light appear under the rounds «rf the 
ladders. The second divisions take octangular forms, and on thdr troau is seen thecoatinua- 
tion of the Udders and the angels. On the tops of the ladders are the busts of tvro saints, each 
holding a book. On each side of the ftont cant of the turreu are three tiers of statues, standing 
on pedestals, and finishing with pinnacled canopies ; they represent the twelve apostles, among 
which St. John and St. Andrew are conspicuous. The third divisions are filled vrith oompart- 
aents, as are the battlements to them, and finish with open spires. The west window is of 
extreme richness ; it consists of two sub-arches, and a large division between them, each aub> 
arch having three divisions, which are likewise seen in the heads of the sub-arches ; the spen. 
drels between the heads and the large division in the centre have each three divMoasi the 
heights bom the bottom of the window to the springing of the arch have also three d&visioiu^ 
in the heads of the sub-arch three divisions, and the large division In the centre has also three 
divisions. The cnrieus observer must at leisure follow, in the more minou porta, tkit mystie 
architectural design. In the centre of the tracery, near the head of the vrindow, is an angel 
issuing fhMn a doud, bearing a shield, once charged, it may be presumed, with the arms of the 
aeej an architrave forms the wh<4e line of the window, and iu arched head is bounded by a sub- 
architrave, beginning with the springing of the arch. The spandrels of this arch are filled with 
an angelic choir, who. In attitudes of adoration, are ehaunting forth the praises of the Ho^ 
Trinity, which was once more conspicuous in the fipe niche in the centre <^ the battleaeotsj 
there now only remains of it the statue of the Father,' whose feet rest on a bracket. Below thia 
bracket are two shields charged vrith the arms of the see, surmounted by the supporters to the 
arms of Henry VII. which supporters hold the united white and red roses, surmounted with a 
crown. Among the angels appear two shields of arms, now so neaily eflkced as not to be distla- 
guished by the naked eye f\Dinn btfow, but a tdesoope shews them to be charged with two band- 
lets dexter-embattled and coooter embatUed, and surmounted by a cardinal's hat. Thb bear- 
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The interior is equal in elegance to the wett froBt. Tbe cSeliag of 
the nave, which is flatter than that of the choir^ and which being thirty 
ftet ten inches wide with an elevation of only three feet in tbe centra, 
forms a. kind of elliptic arch, most probably the work of the monifi* 
cent bishop Montague**. The nare and choir are separated from their 
aisks ** by clustered pillars. The ribs composing the tracery of the 
dding are the only solid parts, the intermediate spaces being originally 
open, bat were filled up with lath and plaster. The groining of tha 
choir is loftier and forms a sharper arch than that of the nare. The 

iaf bpittebly that of cardliml Adrian di Cutdlo, of whom B. WiUU (HUtory of Cathedrak, 
i* S19} uyt, * Adrian dt Castello, bitbop of Hereford in IMM, and two jtmn after tnuitlated to 
*lttliand WelU, bestowed much money inTaultingthechoirof Bath,as may betcenby bit anne 
*«adcr a cardinal** hat, on the roof on each tide of the choir.* The coat as above described, but 
*MMmt the bat, and with three bandleu Instead of two. Is now visible la the centre of tha 
•eraad division of the vanlt of tbe choir. The apper part of the shields in the west fhmt is so 
'ecajcd as to rendier It possible that a third bandlet fbrmerty existed in them, and that the 
^tt>ia« i* the mame as that in the choir j if so, it proves that this f^oat was only comptelad in 
the re^n of Gaatello. The cornice above the spaiidrels is pedimental, as are the lines of the 
^■*>lc<Benu; the latter are wnmght with open tnoery of the tame elegant work as those below. 
" We win now particularise the buttresses on each side of the aisle windows. They are 
onswentcd with rolls containing inscriptions not legible, bat are sidd to contain the following 
lAriwkal aUusioa to the founder's name, taken out of the book of Judges, chap. Ix. ver. •• 
«fa— Hyaa at wyeres< se f ig f DlxeruMiqu* OUc^ imptn nobU. < Trees, going to choose their 
* Mag Sa id^be to us the diver king.' Over the rolls are small arched heads, and on thdr pointa 
vtthe supporters ofthe anas of Heaiy VII. bearing on their heads the regal crown, f rom tha 
»y* of which spring olive-trees, in allusion to the name of the bishop and his vision ) ov«r 
ttem are Ushope* mitres. Here the small arched heads occur again. Still higher are small 
■^l<Ms despoiled of their arms. Here the smaU arched head is Introduced a third time, and, as at * 
tUajMrtof the buttress the square of it is seen complete, this arched head is repeated on each 
*yM*» inishing with open spires corre s ponding with those of the turrets. The small entrances 
to the iMe aisles are In unison, as well as the enrichments of the five wounds of our Saviour on 
tke tyendrel, vrlih the centre entrance. Tbe vHndows have a resemblance to the great one, 
*>dea the muUkms of each is a statue; that on the left is designed for our Savioar, whole 
Netiag to the wound in his side with his one hand, and with the other holding some deeds with 
"^appendant I probably slgnilying that through his meriu the bounty of the righteous in 
|iib of lands was applied towards rebuilding of the church*. The sutue on the right hand Is 
'^ ^the king, holding ab^ of money, as appropriating it to the same holy purpose. These 
tataes stand on pedestals, on the front of which are shields, whereon are just discernible the 
""» o( the see, kc, over their heads are canopies floisbing with shields; on that over our 
^viov is a griflhk. On each side of the arch of the windows are placed small brackeu for 
***<"«•> and over the points of the window beads are inscriptions very perfect; over the 
^hl^nnasAfca, over the right I>o)im« Oractoais. The title of the whole design of tbe work on 
t^ftoat, as describing the vision* Ds saraaaissi, is nowno where to be p erceived. Thecor- 
*^ above these windows Uke, like that over the centre part of the building, a pedimental 
dhvcHoa, and unite with those on the turrets, as do likewise the open battlements in tbese 
9**% vhicfa, though of more simple vrorkmanship than those in the centre part, are still repleu 
*itb be«ity.*« Jceomat pf tkt Abbeg Ckurch of Bol*, p. 7. 

fiTUspfdate'k arms vrith those ofBath appear in the deling} but when the cathedral waa 
t*Mtracted it did not belong to the city. 

tt On the south side of the south aisle is a vestry (whkh, though attached to the church. Is 
^ 9L James's parish), vrith a small library, began by bishop Lake, and afterwards augmented by 
*<*enl other benefactors. It contains Walton's Polyglot BiUe. In the vrindow over the 
CMxace are the arms of the merchant^taylors' company, with an inscriptioa, saying, " This 
window was repaired and continually kept by the Taylors, 1641." 

* •« This," justly observes Mr. Warner, '* seems to be an unnecessary retnemeat, and 
attributes to the architect an Idea that probably never entered Into his head. The two figures are 
^sculptural representations of the great benefhctors to Bath and iu monastery, OAt and 
Ugw. Tbaton the right hand IsOft, in the sucdnctgarb of the soldier, with a bog of money 
^bis head, wIkh having taken the dty, restored the monastery founded by Osric, and enriched 
^*itk new donations. The other represents Edgar, with the chaner in his hand, which he co*- 
^"lid on Ui tevovrtte dty of Bath.** 
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tower deriates M> much from a square as to arrest attentioD 5 bat it 
fe singularly elegant and light ; the whole building hideed is so remark* 
able in this respect^ that it has been denominated the lantern of Eng^ 
land, having fifty-two windows, many of them of considerable dnaen* 
sions. The choir however is devoid of those carious works of art whk^ 
decorate most other cathedrals, such as stalb, &c. and is fitted up merely 
Hke a common parish church, with the addition only of an epitoopal 
throne. Prayers are read in it twice every day -, but should good sense and 
sound policy ever unite with a little rational piety, the city wiH eitfaer 
establish the usual cathedral service here or resign its patronage to those 
who would introduce that imfnessive and pleasing worship, to console 
the minds and spirits of the numerous invalids who annually visit Bath, 
and who really want such necessary consolation. It does indeed ap- 
pear almost incredible that such a measure has not been already ^opted 
in this populous city ; where piety is weak policy is generally strong, 
and both equally support its adoption. The introduction of choir ter- 
vice would require no expensive alterations in the building ; the choir 
is now separated from the nave by a wooden screen supported by stooe 
pillars, over which is an organ of most exquisite tone. The altar-piece, 
representing the wise mens* offering, was given by geno^ Wade. The 
elegant chantry of prior Bird, somewhat similar to, but more fAtgtaat 
than that of Henry IV. in Canterbury, consists of two arched divi« 
sions, impost, embattled, and octangalar buttresses, all finely deoo« 
rated with fanciful tracery and ornaments. Unfortunately this delight- 
ful little structure has been impaired in order to make room for the 
clumsy erection designed for the bishop*s throne. 

The monuments, which abound in all parts of this sacred edifice, hava 
justly attracted general attention, and a kind of traditional celebrity has 
been acquired by the sculptor's art and muse's praise. It would indeed have 
been as becoming had reason always prevailed over feeling in these mor- 
tuary records, and umal tablets to infants given place to the monuments 
of divines, philosophers, statesmen, or heroes. The altar-tomb, which 
commemorates the beneficent bishop Montague (who gave lOOOL to- 
wards roofing the church), justly claims the first consideration. It 
contains an effigy of the prelate in his pontificals ; but it is to be re- 
gretted that the Grecian instead of the pointed style of architecture 
•hould have been adopted. The Latin inscription is equally remark- 
able for its modest simplicity and veracity. The next monument which 
awakens emotion, according to the predisposition of the spectator, is 
that of the well-known sir William Waller, in the south end of the 
transept. The design is trite, a knight in armour reclining on his arm 
imder corintbian pillars. ** There is a tradition," says Warner, '* that 
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kh^ Jaoies 11. paniof ttonigh die chorcfa, md catdii^ hii eye oa 
Waller's obooxioiB effgy> iattaBtly diew his sword, and, with an air 
of wanton despite, hacked off the poor knight's nose, in which hmUi- 
lated state bis fiaoe still continues, a testimony of that act of herotsB. 
An instance also of JaDies*8 bigotry, as well as of his iai|)otent Tengeanca 
displayed in the abbey church, is preserved to us. Shortly after his ac« 
cession to the crown be risited Bath, and, amongst bis attendants, 
brought the famous fsther Huddlestone, bis confessor and friend. This 
iriar, by James's order, went to the abbey diurcb and exhibited on 
the altar the mummery** of the Romish ritual, closing the farce with 
a heavy demmciation of wrath against the heretics, and an exhorta- 
tion to an immediate change from the errors of protestantism to the 
true faith, from which die country bad apostatized. In the number of 
of his auditors was Eenn, bishop of Bath and Wells, who bad ever 
been a firm friend of the reformed church, and a defender *^ of its ri^ts. 
Justly fired with indignation at this ill-jtidged display of blind zeal, cba 
prelate, as soon as Huddlestone concluded his discourse, mounted a 
stone pulpit which then stood ift the body of the church, and desiring 
the congregation (who were retiring) to remain, he pronounced ex« 
tempore a discourse in answer to Huddlestone, exposing his fi^aciet 
and displaying the errors of his <^urch and the absurdity of its doc- 
trines, in a strain of such impressive eloquence as astonished and de- 
lighted his congregation, and completely confounded Huddlestone and 
the royal bigot." Among the monuments in the south side of the cathe- 
dral, the following will attract particular attention : those to the me- 
mories of John Wall, D. D. -, governor Pownall, a much better anti- 
quary than politician ; the mellifluent Melmotb, the amiable and ele- 
gant author of Fitzosbome*8 Letters, and the best classic translator of 
his age ; Miss Sarah Fieldmg, the writer of David Simple, and sister 
of the celebrated H. Fieldmg 5 sir William Draper, the eloquent oppo- 
nent of thmervoos but caustic, malipi, and ruthless writer under the 

94 To be oonTinced of the nncbuigeable and pestlferow xataxe of papal lupentitUmt, the 
wader may conralt FonythU " Remarkt on Antiquiti«t. Art*, and Letters, during an excur- 
sion in liaJy» in laosand 1809," fid ediUon. ThU original writer bat fttmished some salutary 
fiicts in opposition to the apologetical praises of Eustace in behalf of brutalizing superstition. 

95 Such characters were necessary here, as it appears by the register of St. Peter and St« 
Aal's, which commenced in 15«9, that in 1633, Theophilus Webbe, curate, " Edward Read, 
esq. now resident in Bath, by reason of his inflrmity and sicknesse, hath (according to the 
statutes in this kind ordained) received a licence from bis parochial minister/of cJkc moderalc 

. ^Btmg of fink for his hmlth take only } and continuing still in his inflrmity and weaknesse, destr- 
fa« (according to the sutute) the registering of hb licence, we, the minister and church-war- 
dens, considering the justnesse of his desire, have registered it.»» This curious licence was 
ajain registered for the same causes, and also several others. This register likewise contains the 
induction of rectors, &c In l«53, banns were published three Umes in this church, and the par- 
ties afterwards married by the mayor } in 105S, the pious Cromwellians had improved on this 
«qiedient by having the proposals of marriage proclaimed three market-days in the market- 
place of Both, and the portieaafterwatda wece married by the mayor, Mr. John Farker. 
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ngnatnre of Janiut. Whoever considers how much more difficult it m 
to defend than attack, cannot hesitate in allowing to this justly deno^ 
minated ** yir summis cum animi, turn corporis dotibus egregie oma- 
tus," the meed of superior genius. H. Katencamp, esq. consul-* 
general of the Two Sicilies, who died in 1807> is admirably comme- ' 
morated by the chissel of Bacon, junior, in an el^ant female figure 
leaning on an urn decorated with flowers, exquisitely executed. The 
tribute to lady Miller, whose Letters from Italy stUl amuse, must 
attract the sympathetic ; nor can the obelisk and urn with a very fine 
infant figure and hour glass in high relief, most modestly inscribeu to 
C. M. escape the observation of the tasteful inquirer, who will natu* 
rally contrast it with the tablet to Rebecca Leybome^ the wife of the 
Rev. Dr. Leybome, whose pan^yric on his deceased consort does 
honouf to* the a£Pectionate husband. But the admirers of the fine 
arts will naturally turn to the monument of Mr. Walsh Porter, who 
contributed to methodize the public taste for paintings, while the nato>> 
ralist will regard with rational respect the tablet to Dr. Sibthorpe. On 
every hand, indeed, the visitor will find something congenial which ap* 
peals to his feelings, his taste, or his reason. As to the dignified prelates 
who have filled this see, but few of them having been interred in Badij 
their characters will be found either in the history of Wells or in thm 
list of bishops appended to this history. 



DIMENSIONS OF TBB CATHEDRAL. 



Ertemat Length from west to east 235 feet ; ditto from north tn tooth, 199; aecordiaf !• 
WiUisAof Worcester's ftttTvey, temp. Heniy VI. it vtas upwards of %0 feet lonff. Jntental 
JLength, SIO: ditto of the transept, 1« ; of thfi nave, 135; of the choir. 74. Brtadth of the iuv« 
and choir, with their aisles, 72 f^i : ofihe transept, 22 teet. Height of the cieiing in the nave, 
73 : in the choir, 78; of the tover, 102 feet, which \s 30 feet fitrai north to south* and only W 
liDet firom west to east ; it coutains a peal of ten large bells. 



DBSORIPTION OF THK PLATBt. 

Fteft 1, Bepraaents put of the North Transept, the Tower, with part of the Nave. Oo the left 
appears the Town Hall. The view is taken near the comer of Bond-stieet. 

Pioie 2. A distant View of the Cathednl, the East End, Transept, and Tower, as seen fkom tte 
banks of the Avon. 

Plole S, Shews the whole West Front, ridily ornamented. See note, 21, p m, 

Plate 4, A South-east y lew, in which are seen the Transept, tlie Tower, and Choir, with the 
elegant Fly Butroents which support it. 

PlaU 5. The Interior of the South Aisle of the Choir, In which, on the left, b seen prior Blrl^ 
Chantiy. At the extremity of the view above the window Is a circular arch, the only one 
remaining of the ancient abbey buildings. In the fore-ground, under a Orecbn canopy, is m 
hirge sarcophagus, containing the embalmed bodies of Thomas Lychefield, who was lutanist 
to queen Eliaabeth, and of Margaret his wife ; the bodies are enveloped with a Innd of cei«- 
cloth, and are withered almost to skeletons. Originally there was another sarcophagus above 
the present, containing the woman's body; but as it obstructed the light to the mayor's seat. 
It was removed about sixty years ago and laid with the man. See Oough's S^mleknl Mhw- 



Flate 9. The East End of the Cathedral, from Orange Orove. 

IHtOe 7. A view firom the great west door, shewing the Nave, the Organ, and Screen* vrith 

partoftheClMrir. 
FkUtB. An Interior View oir the South Transept, taken fhmi the aisle of the nate j In the dU. 

tance arc seen the Soath Aisle of the Choir, and the Staircase leading to the galleiy. 

(9J 
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BATH AND WELLS. 



OfW^lb. 




AMbdm 


905 


WifeUne 




Wlfhclm 






Bntbelm 


958 


JUneward 


973 
975 


AlwYn 

Borwold 


1000 


Leovin^ 


1008 


Etbelwin 




Brithwyn 


1013 


See Vacant. 




Mere#Hh 


1087 


Dudoca 


1031 


GiM 


1059 


Of Bath. 

JobndeVilluUri) 




1088 


Godfrey (S) 


11S3 


OfBmthandWelU. 


Robert 


1135 


See Vacant. 




Recinaid FiU-Joeeline 


Of QU$tonbmry. 


S. Barlowlnwac 


1198 


ElplieiCe 


970 


Sewold 




BeiiedicUos 


1151 


Peter 


1159 


Walter 




GUbert 


1198 


Robert 


1S05 


Thomas 


1823 


Waher 


1861 



BISHOPS. 

Of Bath and Wells. 

Joceline Truteman 1805 

See Vacant. 

Ko^r 1844 

Willum Bitton 1848 

Walter Giffiard 1864 

William Button 1867 

Robert Burnell 1874 
William de Marcbia 1893 

Walter HaseUbaw 1 308 
John de Drokeiitford 

Ralph de Salopia 1389 

John Bamet 1363 

John Harewel 1366 

Walter Skirlaw 1386 

Ralph Erghnm 1388 

Henry Bowet 1401 

Nicholas Bubwith 1408 

John Stafford 1485 

T. de Beckington 1443 
John Phreai 

Robert Stillington 1465 

Richard Fox 1491 

Oliver Kini; 1495 

Adrian de Cattello 1504 



Held in commandam Fo^r 

Yean by 
Cardinal Thomas Wolsey 

John Clerk 1583 

William Knight 1541 

William Bark>w 1547 

Gilbert Bourne 1554 

Gilbert Berkeley 1559 

Thomas Godwyn 1584 

John Still 1598 

James Montagu 1608 

Arthur Lake 16l6 

William Laud 1686 

Leonard Mawe 1688 

Walter Curie 1689 

William Pierce 1638 

Rubert Creighton 1670 

Peter Mews 1673 

Thomas Kenn 1684 

Richard Kidder 1691 

George Hooper 1703 

John Wynne 1737 

Edward Willes 1743 

Charles Moss 1774 

Richard Bkadon 1803 



ABBOTS. 



Ivo 1150 

R. de Spakcston 1160 
Alexander 1180 

Lionios 1805 

Ralp de Lechlade 1318 
Peter de Ciceter 1880 
William de Merton 1836 
Joahnes Saraceuus 1341 
Giles de Bridport 1853 
Edward de la Knoll 1856 
Thomas de Button 1884 
WiUUm Bumell 1898 
W. de Haselsbaw 1395 
Heory Hnsee 1303 

John de Godelecb 1305 
Riehard de Bury 1S38 
Wibcrt de Littleton 1334 
WalUr de London 1335 
John de Carlton 1350 
Stephen de Pympell 1361 



Stigand 



PRIORS. 

Thomas de Wynton 1889 
Robert deCloppecotel301 
Robert de Sutton 1338 
Thomas Christy 1333 
John de Irford 1340 

John de Walecot 
John de Dunster 1406 

UEANS OF WELLS. 
John Fordham 1378 

Thomas de Sudbury 1381 
Nicholas Slake 1396 

Henry Beaufort 1397 
Thomas Tuttebury 1401 
Thomas Sunley 1408 
Richard Courtney 1410 
Thomas Kairnicke 1413 
Walter Metford 1413 
John SUfford 1483 

John Forest 1485 

Nicholas Carent 1446 
William Witham 1467 
John Guntborp 1478 
William Ctisyn 1498 

Thomas Winter 1536 
Richard Woolman 1589 
Thomas Cromwell 1537 
W. FiUwilliams 1540 
John Goodman 1548 



1067|AeUig 



1075 



John de Tellisford 1411 
William Sauthbroke 1485 

Thomas de Lacock 1447 

Richard 1476 

John Cantlow 1489 

William Bird 1499 

William Holway 1585 

William Turner 1550 

Robert WesUn 1570 

Valentine Dale 1574 

John Herbert 1589 

Benjamin Heydon 1603 

Richard Meredith 1607 

Rhalpb Barlow 1631 

George Warburton 1631 

Walter Raleigh 1641 
Deanery Vacant Fourteen 

Yean, 

Robert Creighton 1660 

Ralph Bathurst 1670 

William Graham 1704 
Matthew BraiUford 1713 

Isaac Maddox 1733 

John Harris 1736 

Samuel Creswicke 1739 

Hon. F. Seymour 1766 



(1) John 4e Villnla, who int Used the poatiical scat at Bath, bad practitad In carty llfli 
as a pbytldao in that dty. He was a natitre of Toarf , In France. 

(«) Godfrey, the sacoad and Anal Ntk|p qf BatK was of Dutch extnM:tioo, and had baaa 
chaplain to thfieaprcaa Maad. Both these prelates were bailed In tkm dty wMch they had 
chaacn for their epuo^ residence. 
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IND£S TO BATH GATHKDRAL. 

*•* like UaHc letien indicate ike pagea marked at the bottom of ike left side*, 
thui^ (a) (b) $;c. and the letter N.for note. 



Abbey, ftiftred by fire*/; re-edified by 
bishop Villola, ib. { its revenue at the discolu- 
UoD, AN.— Abbots, list of, r.— Elphagel. d.— 
AdaiDi a predecettor of Icing Bladud, a N.— 
Apollo Medicos, Bath frateri dedicated to, 
6.— Antiqnailes, society of, their minute de- 
scription of the cathedral, si N.— Altar-piece 
presented by gen. Wade, «.— Aisles of the choir 
and transept r^aired, L—Altar-tomb erected 
to the memory of bishop Montagne, o. 

Bath, derivation of iu name, «N.| chief 
seat of Apollo, and metropolitan seat of ibe 
British Draids, « N. i receives the light of 
revelation in the first centuiy, « ; its first re- 
ligious house erected by Icing Osric, c, privi- 
leges granted by Edgar, which grant was an- 
nually commemorated by the dtizcns, e ; sof- 
fsrs by fire, /} re-edified liy bishop Villula, 
ib.— Baths, two new ones built by Heniyl. 
/} their names, ib. N. ) cootinne in existence 
till the lOth century, ib.— Bnttresses, their 
allegorical allusion to the founder's name, a 
N— Bishops, list of, r.— Bigotry of king 
James If. p.— Bhulud, Icing, supposed foun- 
der of the city, a. 

Cathedral, founded and endowed l^ king 
Osric, C} the secular clergy expelled, if; and 
their property given to twenty Benediciines, 
ib. I burnt by the insurrection of Robert de 
Mowbray, / N. j rebuilt by BIphage, /; re- 
edified by bishop king, <} surrendered to the 
crown Ir; minutely described by the Society 
of Antiquarians, m N.— Ceiling, iU dimen- 
sions, n; probably the work of bishop Monta- 
gue, ib.— Cole, Mrs. Agnes, compelled to re- 
cant, Ji.— Confession, auricular, the work of 
the thirteenth century, b N.— Ceremonies, 
the observance of, insisted on by Augustin, 6} 
the greatest part of them devised subsequent 
to the age of that saint, ib. N.-^Clergy, secu- 
lar, persecuted and expelled by king Edgar, 
d.— Christianity, no authentic records of its 
first introduction into the city of Hot Springs, 
«.— Chantry of prior Bird, similar to, but 
more elegant than that of Henry IV. in 
Canterb. 0} impaired to make room for the 
bishop's throne, ib.— Castello, Adrian di, ex- 
pended mwrh money on vaulting the choir, n 
V. ; bis arms on the roof, ib.— Chapman, Mr. 
P. repairs the abbey church, I.— Charter, cu- 
rious one granted by bishop Villula, /N. 

Domesday book, its origin, e.— Oornitory 
built by bishop fiieckington, I. — Dinvnisions 
of the cathedral, q, — ^Door, given by sir Henry 
Montague, m N.— Druids, British, their me- 
tropolitan seat at Bath, a ; part of their uni- 
versity still existing, ib.— Deans, list of, r. 

BIphage, first abbot of Bath, d; canonised 
by the monkish writers, ib ; his austere life, 
ib. ; made bishop of Winchester, e.— Edgar, 

king, his grant to the monastery of Bath, d ; 
persecutes the secular dergy, whom he expels, 

ib. } Is crowned at Bath, e ; grants privileges 

to the citixens, ib.— Ethelred II. a beneftoor 

to the abbey, «. 

Fielding, Mrs. 8. author of David Simple, 
p ^ buried in the cath. ib.— Flesh, liceiKe 

granted for the eating of, p N.-^Fairs, two 



founded by Edward 1. A} celebrated foe riot . 
ib. 

Historians, British, adopt the legend of king 
Bladud, a N.— Hoddlestooe, fHar, perfoRBS 
the Romish ritual In the cath.p j exposed by 
bishop Kenn, ib. 

Jones, Dr. his w<»derfal account of luag 
Bladud, « N.— James II. tradition of, f} his 
excessive bigotry, ib.— John, king, foiuMls two 
benedietine priories, ^ N. j annexes tbenlo 
that of Bath, ib. } confiers various privileges 
on the monks, AN. 

Katencamp, St. his monument by'Baooo* 
9.— IQng, bishop Oliver, his remarkaUe vision, 
iN.| res<rfves to rebuild the church, ih.| 
causes his vision ta be represented on its 
front, ib. 

Library, began by bishop Lake, ■ N.— Land 
tax paid by the city in the reign of Edward the 
confessor, eN.— Licence, granted to E. Kesd, 
esq.' for the eating of fiesh, p N .—Ladder, seen 
by bishop Oliver King in a vision, i N. ; re- 
presented on the fjront of the cath. m N. 

Monks; those of Bath, the most meritori- 
ous, k i employ thensselves in the weaving of 
cloth, ib.— Montague, bishop, arms of, on the 
ceiling, n N. { altar-tomb erected to his me- 
mory, 0.— Monuments, in the south side of 
the cath. p ) one admirably executed by Bacon, 
9.— Marriages proclaimed in the market places 
pN. 

Nave, its ceiling, the work of bishop Moih 
tague,*. 

Organ of the cath. its exquisite tone, «.— 
Osric, king, founds and endows a rdigiousea- 
tablisbment at Hat BaUmm, c. 

Plates, description of; 9.— Phillips, Mr. R. 
his aitalysis of the Bath waters, e N.— Priories, 
Benedictine, two founded by king John, g 
N.— Psalmody, king Athelstan*s partiality for, 
d N.— Palace erected by bishop Elphage on 
the west side of the cath. /.—Prayers read 
twice a day, o j propriety pf estafaUahing the 
cathedral service here, ib. 

Read, Edward, receives a licence to eat flesh, 
p N.-^eligious houses, Warner's view of 
them, c ; not applicable to the state of society 
in the seventh century, ib. N. 
. Sueno desolates the dty, e.— Shuttle, jrea- 
vcrs, incorporated in the arms of the monas- 
tery, A.— Superstition, papal, unchangeable, 
p N.— Slaves, manumission of, «.— Sodety. its 
state in the deventh centuiy, e.— Styte, 
pointed, Bath cathedral cme of thelast ecclesi- 
astical edifices constructed on that plan, 1.— 
San, the worship of, its probable commanoe- 
ment, b. 

Tower of the cathedral not square, 1 deno- 
minated the lanthom of England, ib. $ has M 
windows, ib. 

Villula, John de, obtuns a grant to augment 
the see,/} re-edifies the dty and abbey, gene- 
rally reputed thdr founder, lb.— Vision, re- 
markable one of bishop Oliver King, t M.^ 
Vestry built by sir Nicholas Salterns, L 

Waters, Bath, dedicated to Apollo Median, 
ft.— Window, great west, extremely rich, a 
; N. I its mystic archltectnral design, ib. 
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HISTORY AND ANTIQUinES 



or TBI 



CATHEDRAL CHURCH AND SEE 

OF 

SttstoL 



At whaterer period tbe date of the foundation of Bristol may be 
fixed^ Its situation must be admitted to bebigbly favourable to an infant 
establisbroent. Tbe oldest autbentic denomination of tbis city is 
** Caer Brito* *', the Britbb city, nigb to and just under the Roman city 
or station Ahone, at Clifton and Rownbam bill. Tbese Roman en* 
campments still exist. It was also called Caer Oder Nante Badon, or 
the city of Odera, in tbe vale of Bath or Avon. Camden, however, 
alleges that it was not distinguished before 1063, when Harold, 
according to Florence of Worcester, " set sail from Bristow to invade 
Wales." The same author also states the important fact, which fixes 
one period of the establishment of Christianity in Bristol, namely, that 
'' Jordan, the companion of St. Augustin, had his oratory and burial place 
here, and his pulpit of stone is said to be in the old hospital of St. Bar- 
tholomew." This proves that the christian faith was promulgated here 
at the latest about tbe close of the sixth century ; but as it was so conti- 
guous to a Roman residence, there is every reason to believe that it was 
favoured with the light of the gos|)el at the same time that all their 
other stations in Britain were christianized. Leland states, " at 
St. Augustin*s Black Channons, extra moenia, ibique in magna areft 
sacellum, in quo sepultus est S. Jordanus, unus ex discipuHs Augustini 
Anglorum Apostoli.** Hence no tloubt the origin of the monastery, 
which was subsequently erected here and dedicated to St. Augustin, 

1 It might hate received tbit name distinct from the Roman city or station at JboM, 
Brit, signifying separate, and BtitidM, the separated place. Thus, Brito might pass into Brytto, 
Brjftioc, Brjfgktto, Britton, Brightatoe, Bfiegkowe, and Brigmtow, early in the Saxon times j in 
1 100, it was called Brigston ; in 1 140, Bristowe } and by Florence of Worcester, 1 1 14, Bricstow | 
by Henry of Huntingdon, 1148, Brigeston. In king John's charter, llop, when earl of Morton, 
now extant in Latin in the chamber of Bristol, it is throughout written Bristallum ; tbe Nor- 
mans wrote it Bri8t<rft } by Leland, and in most of the old MSB. Bryghtstowe ; but the Saxons, 
who seem to have imposed this name of BrygchtUnee, i. e. a bright illustrious place, we may rea- 
sonably presume found it in that flourishing condition, or the name could have been applied 
with no sort of propriety, nor had existence, unless it be a casual variation of Caer Brito, its 
old original name. It might, indeed, as the learned bishop Gibson observes, have the name of 
Brigston, fh>ro the Saxon Bricg, a bridge, 1. e. a town with bridges, which seems applicable tQ 
the sitoatioD of the old tows, almost surrounded with water* 
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BRISTOL catbbdkal; [a.o. 1140. 

and which in the revolution of ages is now the cathedral church oi a 
considerable diocess^ and dedicated to the Holy Trinity. Ic is however 
a singular fact, that no monasteries or other cloistered establishments 
are recorded as having been in Bristol before the middle of tiie twilfth 
century. Perhaps this may be ascribed partly to the enterprizing spirit 
of the people, who despised such indolent habits, or to their love of 
commerce and its consequent advantages. As merchants and naviga- 
tors they distinguished themselves before any other city in the north of 
Europe, and were scarcely excelled even by the Venetians or Genoese. 
The extended traffic * and splendid discoveries of the Bristolians, indeed, 
were perhaps not less propitious to real religion, and certainly more so 
to civilization, than any of the monkish institutions, although both 
might be at certain periods useful to society. But whatever may 
have been their religious institutions, and it is extremely improbable 
that such great nautical adventurers were materially deficient in this 
respect, it is probable that the frontier situation of this city, and the 
frequent domestic wars ', may have occasioned the destruction of all 
the historical records. The universal practice of the monkish chro- 
niclers, no doubt, likewise, contributed to this paucity of ecclesiastical 
history, as they never condescended to notice any religious institutions 
but those bebnging to some monkish order. If the schools and oollq^ 
were not under the control of monks, they were consequently beneath 
the attention of a monkish historian, and hence we have no Saxon 
records of such institutions in our city, although we know that knoir« 
ledge must have been extensively diflfused in it at a very early period. 
With the foundation of St. Augustin*s monastery, in 1 140, the 

t Amonf the trtlcte* of traffic for wbidi Bristol bM been jattly celebrated, the folloirins ia 
tbe least agreeable, althougb perhaps related In a manner not altogether corresponding with tik€ 
simple fact. <* There is a tdtrn (observes the writer of the life of Wolstan, bishop of Worcester), 
called Brkkstow, opposite to Ireland, and extremely comrenient for trading with tbat coantiy. 
Wolstan induced them to drop a barbarous custom, which neither the lore of God nor the lung 
could prevail on them to lay aside. This was a mart for staves, collected from allparts of Eng- 
land, and particularly young women, whom they took care to provide with a pregnancy, m 
order to enhance their value. It was a most moving sight to see in their public markets, rows of 
young people of both sexes, tied together with ropes, of great beauty, and in the flower of their 
youth, daily prostituted and sold. Execrable fact ! wretched disgrace ! Men, destitute of tlie 
alfections of the brute creation, delivering into slavery their relations, and even their very off- 
spring.'* Had the Bristotians shewn more partiality to monkery, this reproach would never have 
appeared against them, and it must be admitted, that this was not the oafy place in England 
where the like disgraceful customs prevailed. 

3 Tbat Bristol was occasionally the theatre of some horrors, appears In the Ibllowing : 
Rannlfhs de Konte Hermeri married the countess of Gloucester, daughter to Edward I. without 
his license, wherefore he caused him to be imprisoned at Bristow, a long season ', but, observes 
the chronicler, «* is thend moved with fatherly pitle, he gave him at once his wi(<e, lybettfe, 
and the earldome of Gloucester.** Isabell, wife of Edward 1 1 . chased Hugh Spenser tbe Cither to 
Briatow, and besieged the town and castle to " straitly, that he rendered himselfe, weaning to 
have found mercy t but she that had forgot the dutye of a wife to her husband, vras so fkrr 
ftom pitie toward the poore captive, that she drew and quartered him alive, without either triad 
or judgement. Edward II. himself, by the malice of the same queue his wife, and the byshop 
of Hereford, was imprisoned at Bristow til soche tyme as the townesmen devised amongeat 
them for his delyvery, by occasion whereof his keepers removed him to Berkley Castlt.** 
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A.D.1116.] BRISTOL CATHEDRAL. 

monks commence tbeir ecclesiastical history ^ of Bristol. Tet it was 
onring entirely to saccessfiil commerce^ which enahled its wealthy 
Ibiuider, Harding, to erect such a stately and venerable edifice. Genea* 
logists and antiquaries, indeed, have not agreed, whether this merchant, 
Mr. Harding, was a son of the king of Denmark,or of Saxon origin. 
Abbot Newland considers him as " descended of the royal line of the 
kings of Denmark, and the youngest son ; and accompanying duke Wil- 
liam from Normandy, was at the battle of Hastings.*' Others allege 
** that Harding's mother, Godiva, was sister to Robert duke of Nor- 
mandy's father." Bat whatever may be the lineage of the first lords 
Berkeley, all accounts agree^ that Harding possessed immense riches, 
and that he died at Bristol in 1116, where he had been mayor or 
governor. His eldest son was Robert Fitzharding^ first lord of 
Berkeley, by gift of Henry II. To this benefactor we must attribute 
tbe chief merit of erecting and endowing the monastery, now called 
Hie cathedral church. 

'' It was built," observes Barrett, '' on a rising ground, with a de- 
lightful prospect of the bills around, in the north-west suburb of the city, 
and in the manor of BiUeswick. The area of the buildings, appropriated 
lor the abbot and bis monks, was very large and extensive, as by the rule 
of St. Augttstin, to whom it was dedicated, they were to live here toge- 
ther in common. The walls and part of the large refectory or dining 
room, now converted into a prebendal house, the abbot's house now 
partly rebuilt and made a palace for the bishop's residence, two sides of 
the cloister with a curious chapter-house ', and some beautiful arches 

4 It appcan howeter Uiat devotees exicted liereji and in the register of Willtam of WIckham, 
bisliop of Winchester, it is stated, that on Aogast 14, 1409, ** he granted to all benefactors to the 
chapel of St. Brendan, nigh Bristol, and to Reginald Taillor, the poor hermit of it, forty days of 
indulgence by his letters for one year only to continue.*' Leland si^s, *< one Henry Gaonte, a 
knight, some tyme dwelling not farre from Brsndan-hytl, by Brightstow, erected a college of 
pristca with a master, on the green of St. Aagnsdn.'* Barrett states, that in an old Latin deed 
relating to the Gaunts, he found mentioned ** a piece of ground or croft, juxtapasturam sanctl 
krendani, near the field of St. Brendan, held by a female recluse or hermit— qnam redusa tcnuit.*' 
In 195 U Lncy de Newchirche repeatedly offered to the bishop of Worcester, and desir^ leave 
to be shnt up in the hermitage of St. Brendan, of Bristol, and to quit the world, which, after 
due inquiry into her conduct, purity of life, and necessary virtues for It, was granted her. 
Si. Brandan, to whom the chapel and hermitage were dedicated, was an Irish saint. Many other 
religious establishments existed in and about this city, of which no vestiges now remain, and 
even many of the records respecting them are often deemed apocryphal. 

5 Robert of Gloucester, our monkish poet, has the following account of Hardyng : 

•« A burgeys of Bristow tho» Robert Hardinge 
For great tresour and richesse so well was wyth the kyng. 
That he gaft him and his heires the noble barony 
That so rych is of Berkely, with all the signorie } 
And tholk Robert Harding avered suth, I wyss 
An abbey at Bristow of St. Austyn that Is, 
Syr Rychard le Fltxroy of wbome we spake before. 
Gentleman he was inough, tho* he were last yborei 
* For the erles daughter of Warren, his good moder was. 

And her fader king John, that begat a percbas. 
Sir Morris of Berkly wedded suth bycas 
His daughter, and begat on her the good knyght Sir Thomas.** 
i There can be little doabt that this pwt of tbe baUdIng, at well at tbe arch of the abbey 
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tnd gateways, are still to be seen.** These, with the chorch, evidently 
demonstrate the whole to have been once a very spacious and magnifi- 
cent monastery. William of Worcester says, " the sanctuary place of 
St. Augustin from the east, where is the entrance of the sanctuary into 
the farthest gate for entering the court of the abbot, from the offioet, 
houses, and granaries of the bakers, brewers, stable-keepers, of my 
lords the abbots, &c. contains 360 steps (or paces), as you go by tbe 
church of St. Augustin. The breadth of the sanctuary from the gate 
aforementioned to entering the lane called Frog- lane, contains 240 
steps (or paces) . The breadth or distance of the place from the west 
part of the gate of the Gauntes to the gate of the entrance of the chordi 
of the abbeys of St. Augustin, contains across 180 steps.** 

According to abbot John Newland, who composed a history of 
the foundation, it appears that Robert Fitzharding, first lord of Berke- 
ley and prime founder of the monastery of St. Augustin, died a canon 
of it, as is evident by his obir, which was annually celebrated at the 
chapter-house, declaring, '' this day deceased Robert Fitzharding, ca* 
non, and our founder.** The charter of his son Maurice, second lord 
Berkeley, states, " 1 Maurice, son and heir of sir Robert Fitxharding, 
have granted and confirmed for the health of my soul and all my ancestry, 
to the church of St. Augustin, by Bristol, which my lord and father bath 
founded, all such things which my said father hath given and granted 
to the canons of the said church, viz. withjn Berkeley Hemess, Al- 
mondsbury, Horfield, Ashelworth, and Cromhall, which he gave unto 
them when he became and was a canon i the which sir Robert died 
February 5, 1170,' and was buried between the abbot's and prior*8 
stall, and next to the abbot's stall entering in the choir, and Eva his 
wife was buried by him ; she died the 12th of March following.** He 
watf 75 years old at his death. This sir Robert first lord Berkeley be- 
gan the foundation of St. Augustin*s abbey, in 1140, and built the church 
and all the offices in six years. Simon bishop of Worcester, Robert 
bishop of Exeter, Geofiry bishop of Landaff, and Gilbert bishop of St. 
Asaph, dedicated the monastery church. Afterwards the bishop of 
Worcester inducted six canons of the monastery of Wigmore, selected 
by sir Robert, for his church and monastery, on £aster-day, April 11, 
1148. 

'^ For which good lord sir Robert our founder, and dame Eva hit 
wife, these be the special things due for them, besides the general 
prayers, continually done in divine Service by day and by night ; firsts 
a daily special prayer said for them and all other foundators and bene-« 

Ktitt, and the arched doonray towards the cloUtect, were erected before the date here alleged. 
Bishop Lyttleton, whose opinions of Saxon architecture were originally qnestUmed, toot mm 
falty oQoflnned, considcrt them at of true Saxon workmanship. 
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btc^on, at the boor of seven in the morning, and also daily prayers bj 
name in our cbapter-bouse openly. Also they have other rites solemnly 
sung with liDgtDg on the eve of their anniversary, atnkon the morrow 
commendations $ the abbot for the founder, and the prior Tor the 
foundress, executing the divine service. On the morrow of the day of 
the annlvereary, an hundred poor men be refreshed, every one of them 
having a canon^s loaf of bread called a myche, and three herrings 
therewitb, and amongst them all two bushels of pease -, also another 
dok that day shall be given of money, cake^ and loaves ; the abbot hav- 
ing a cake price fourpence, with two castes of bread and fourpence for 
wine, the prior, sub-prior,' and almoner, every of them two cakes, price 
twopence each, with one cast of bread and twopence for wine -, every 
secular servant of the household within the monastery to have a penny 
cake and a cast of bread -, every friar within every house of the four 
orders of Bristol ' to have a loaf 3 and likewise every prisoner Mrithin 
the gaol of Newgate of Bristol, a loaf ; and all the rest of the bread 
ondealt to be dealt at the gate of the said monastery among poor 
people, and eeery man takitig part of this dole shall have forty days 
pardon. And on the day of the anniversary of dame Eva his wife, shall 

7 The priviteget of the people of Bristol were very exteiuif e, and In some reipecti peculiar. 
AcbarteractribtttedtoHenryll. and dated 1I7S» pobUstaed by lord Lyttleton, and inserted 
ta the Rev. Mr. Beyer's Royal Charters and Letters Patent, &c. to Bristol/' granu the dty 
of DabUn to Bristol. <* I have given and granted, and by this my present charter have con- 
imed to nay men of Bristow my dty of Dublin for them to Inhabit. Therefore I will and 
strictly eiyoin that they may Inhabit It, and hold It of me and my heirs, well and peaceably, 
iredy aad quietly, wholly and fnHy, and honourably, with all the liberties and free customs 
which the men of Bristow have at Bristow, and through my whole land." A pervious charter, 
dated in 1104, granted them free of '* t(41s and passage, and of every other custom.** But th« 
Waiter of John eari of Morton or Montague, and afterwards king John, confirms all these 
privileges to the citixens of Bristol, and adds many more,—** that they shall be able to 
Barry themselves, their sons, thdr daughters, and thdr widows, without the licence of thdr 
lonls ; and that no one of thdr lords shall have the wardship or the disposal of thdr sons or daugh- 
ters oo account of their unements which belong to their own fee until they shall be of age," &c« 
This abolishes the odious casttun of the barons or lords exercising the right of preventing their 
tenanu and mesne lords and thdr families from marrying, unless with thdr consent. For such 
coasent a fine was to be paid j and sometimes they proposed a disagreeable marriage, in order to 
lecdve a fine lor not enfordng It. When a tenant or mesne lord died, the lord had likewise the 
wardship or guardianship of thdr widows and children, and of thdr property till they came of age. 
ftoin these vexatious claims the burgesses of Bristol were thus exempted, and the worst part of 
the feudal system abolished at a very early period. The curious observer may perhaps inquire, 
if this liberty contributed to the increase of talent, and to that extraordinary abundance of 
native genius for which Bristol has long been justly celebrated. This right of marriage fines 
however has been strangely misconcdved by some fordgn writers, who have confoundbd it 
«ith the scandalous droU dt atk$ag§ In France, and concluded, that the lords In England had a 
rlgkt to bed the first night with their tenants* brides. Henry III . confirmed king John's charter 
la 19M, and the confirmation was signed among others, by John Maunsel I, provost of Beveriey, 
** a dogynsaa who eiuoyed no less than 700 ecclesiastical preferments at once, which,'* says 
B^Bf " brought him in yearly 4000 marks.** 

By a charter of Edward III. dated August 8, 1979. Bristol and its suburbs were separated tram 
OlouoBster and Somerset, and erected Into an independent county by itself, called ** the county 
of Bristol, ctcviii<CalKsBrt«(oUiMwc«p«lai«perpe(MaM,'*&c This charter also contains a special 
daase, that the •* said town of Bristol shall not in any ways be frartJksiMd (non oneretur) to send 
aM>re than two men only to the pariiament,** who are to be both knighu of the county-and bur- 
gessies of the bomagh. Queen Anne's charter. In 1710, confirms Bristol as an Independent county, 
and noaUaatcs a mayor, recorder, aldermen, aiul forty*two members of common council. 
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be dealt to fiftj poor men^ fifty loafes called m^ches, with three her* 
rings apiece^ and amongst them all a bushel of pease.** 

Notwithstanding the founder's endowments, almost efcrj succeed* 
ing lord of Berkeley gave something additional to the monastery. The 
second Robert lord Berkeley gaire to it the church of St. Nicholas, in 
Bristol, in which it has been usual for the bishop to have his yisitation 
sermon, *' probably from its being the first church in Bristol given to 
the monastery.** The third Robert gave still more liberally to this 
favourite institution ; but having treacherously favoured the French 
king against the English, bis estates were seized, but were ransomed 
for a fee of 9661, " He was a pious and good man, and built the hos- 
pital of St. Catharine, at Bedminster. He died in 1920, and is buried 
in the north aisle of Augu8tln*s monastery, over against the high altar 
(in an arch), lying in a monk*s cowl, a usual fashion for great lords in 
those times ; Julian and Lucy, his two wives, are buried near him ; 
Lucy survived him, and afterwards married Hugh de Goumey.'* The 
lords of Berkeley continued their grants almost down to the pe- 
riod of the reformation. '< Thus,** observesour historian, " to this noble 
family was this monastery beholden for its liberal endowments as w^ 
as for its first foundation and erection 3 each of them distinguished 
himself as being the father and pi^tron of this church ; they nursed it 
as it were from its cradle, supported it in its infancy, and still conti- 
nued to protect and enrich it in the riper years of its matiuity, and 
were doubtless men of as great piety and extensive charity, as they 
were many of them of the greatest abilities both in the cabinet and in 
the field. They gave such large estates to monasteries from a piona 
zeal and religious motive, and endowed them with so many benefices^ 
that the family is said to have but one rectory to which they might 
present a chaplain.*' But the monastery also received very extensive 
gifts and donations from kings Henry and John, the earls of Chester^ 
Gloucester, &c. This establishment was one of the great abbeys*, al- 
though John Snow, who governed it from 1332 to 1341, was the first 
and last abbot who was summoned to parliament. The whole convent 

8 The iDODkt of UiU monatttry, like thote of all others, oocMlonally (til into the greateat 
Irregularities and Tkes, In 1978, GodlVcy, bishop of Worcester, at his visitation, found tbc 
abbey, as well in teaspona as spiritual matters, greatly decayed (danmabiliter proUpsam), aad 
ordered that in fbture the monks do not, as bees, iy out of the choir as so<m as serrice is ended* 
but return to God due thanks for their benefactors, '* And as the present abbot ims not m^- 
JldmU^ ia$tncted toprepomd tht word qf God in oommum, he appohited others in his stead } nad 
that^eooebe betterobserred than usual, that no one go out without necessity, and not th^ bot 
when two are in company, one the elder, the other the younger, licensed by the abbot, or the 
prior in his absence." Greater eoonony and decorum were ordered in the refiectory ; fragments 
to be given to the poor, the sick better attended, others prohibited tnm fdpdmg sfelmeu, and 
Bo secular person to be admitted to them but the physician ) the friars were not to meet fi>r 
drinking and surfieiUng, nor to uae detiactiTe and obscene speech at their meals i the abbot 
was to swear all his servants annually to the foithAil discharge of their duty : and that " Benij 
of thegranaiy, Hugh the seller of com, and Roger the porter be rcmored ftom office, and otkets 
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" consifted of ao abbot', prior, salkprior, and about foorteen friers or 
r^alar canooB^ piofestiiig the rule of St. Augustio, of the order of 

more fttthfol be Appointed in their room." In ittO, 1S90, IS71, and 1974, tereral abuses wert 
•IM stlgaMCiifld nnd ordered to be rtfoivMd. 

Fom of decting an abbot. Wm. Colce» rab-prior was choten abbot on March 7, 19&9 1 
b«t a ^pQte aroee aboat bis elation, which was decided bf the prior of the chorth of Worces- 
ter, the see being then vacant. •< Walter deShaftesbary,pHorol the asooasteiy of St. AugusUn, 
Bristol, and the nnder-written canons regular of the same, vis. fHer Thomas de Bykenore, 
Bobert Dunsterre, Simon de Tormaton, Robert Syde, John de Lammer, BIchard Martyn Cham* 
berlain, John Badokcnton, Walter Cheltenham, Laurence de Cyrencester, John Soy te, John de 
Lamiston, Walter Raguim, Adam Horselye, John Goldenye, John Strete, making the convent of 
the mid monasteiy, being met in the chapter^house, and having recdTed the license of Philipp* 
qneen of England, their patron, to choose an abbot in the room of Ralph Asche, thclast abbott 
«ho tted the first of March 19M, the word of God being first ezponnded, and an hymn de sancto 
spiritn sung, all present then in the chapter-house, being ordered s<4emnly to depart who had 
no right in this election of an abbot, the queen's letter of license was first read, and consideration 
Imd among tbaasdvesoonoemlag the mode of the electioQ, which was determined to be bgr 
scrutiny } three scrutators out of the whole were then chosen, who were separately to receive the 
vote of each present in |t secret manner, and to wrtte it down, and so continue the scnitiay tfit 
the aaior part of tlie canons of the whole convent should consent to the same fit person i which 
being done, the scroutors privately retiring to one comer of the chapter-house, and having 
VTitten and redcooed the votes, they published their scratiny to the rest in common, by which 
It i^peared, that nine of them consented to name Mr. Wm. Coke, the ot her eight of them 
divided their votes to difl^rent persons. The best and xaa^ox part of the whole convent having 
thas givea ttaelr votes for William Coke, thereto qualified as a religious man, professing 
the rule of St. Augustin and the order of canons regular instituted In the said monasteiy, 
honest, of a lawful age above thirty, in the order of priesthood, horn <a Umf^l wsdJodk^ 
•a all wfakb acxoaats the electioa was unanimously ordered to be made by Bobert 8yde» 
thus, « In the name of the high and undivided Trinity, Father, Son and Holy Spirit, 
Amen. Wbercas the monastery of St. Angostin, Bristol, is now vacant by the death of R, 
Asche, the last abbot, who has been ecdesiastlcally Interred, and all those who could be present 
and had right of electing a future abbot at a day and hour appointed for such election, came to* 
^rther and agreed, that the said dection should be made by scrutiny, which was accordiai^y 
made and published, it was cleaily found that the best and major part of the said whole con* 
vent agreed upon fHer Wm. Coke, tlie sub-prior, a provident and discreet person, competent, 
learned, eminent for his morals and conversation in life, a priest in orders, expressly professing 
the rule of St. Augustin, and the order of canons regular in the said monastery, of ripe age, ba- 
got in lawful matrimony, prudent In all temporal and spiritual matters, whom nothing prevents 
of cawmlcal institution. Therefore I Robert Syde, precentor of tlie said monastery, on behalf 
of myself and the whole convent, by the power given me by the whole convent, invoking the 
gmce of the Holy Spirit, do elect our said brother Wm. Coke for abbot of the monasteiy afore- 
said :* and immediateiy afterwards we all and eveiy one (the said elect only excepted, who then 
neither appr ove d nor disapproved the said election) with one accord, consented to and expressly 
app rove d of the said election so solemnly celebrated { and lifting up the said elected brother Wm. 
Coke with our hands amongst us, and singing solemnly Te I>eum Laodamus, we carried him to 
the high altar of the said monastery, aiMi reclined him upon the said altar according to custom, 
and saying the usual prayer over him, we commanded the said election lo he pMitkei jn tim 
E^VUk tamg^ to tkickrgj/ and laity then In the said monastery, in great muHitnde assisting, by 
thesaid Bobert Syde, there present, taking on him that order hy our direction. The day follow- 
ingat three o'clock, we caused to be presented the process of the said election by our fellow canon 
and proctor Bichard Martsrn to the said elected abbot, desiring that he would vouchsafe to yield 
consent to the said election i he willing to seethe said process, and to deliberate cojieeming it, 
received it, and at nine o'clock the same day the said proctor required of him consent to tha 
said election in this manner: ' I prior Uchard Martyn, the proctor of the priory and convent of 
canons regular of St. Augustin, Bristol, in the diocese of Worcester, do present to you our elect 
lord for abbot of thesaid monastery, the processor election made of ynu} I also require In my 
own and the name of the said prior and convent humbly, that you would vouchsafe to impart 
your consent to the said election.' After this, the said elect, after short deliberation, answered 
thesaid proctor, and consented to It in this manner : In the name, &c. I Wm. Coke, canon, 
l(c observing froia the tenor of the process of election of an abbot of the said monastery made 
of me, which process has been offered to me and examined, that the said election has been made 
In CTTMyi^l form, reposing hope in God of my ability in thesaid matter, and unwilling on this 
occasion to resist the divine will $ in honour of Ood, and the glorious Virgin, and of St. Au* 
gastin, to whose honour this monastery was built, do consent to this election made of me.' 
Iliis completed the election, and nothing remained but the convent's application to the bishop 
of Worcester lo confirm tne choice aod to confer the benediction of the abbot, whidi finished 
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St. Victor ; whether they did noUncrease the namber of their body, 
according to their income and ability, does not appear j that sudi waa 
the number in 1353, however it clear.** 

With respect to the style aod dates of erecting this cathedral, we 
shall first quote the words of bishop Lyttleton before referred to. It 
*' appears to be of one and the same style of building throughout, and 
DO part older than £dward the First*8 time, though some writers sup« 
pose that the present fabric was begun in king Stephen's time ; but not 
a single arch, pillar, or window, agrees with the mode which prevailed 
at that time. Indeed, the lower part of the chapter-house walls, together 
with the doorway and columns at the entrance of the chapter -house, I 
should pronounce of that age, or rather prior to king Siepheii's rdgn, 
being true Saxon architecture. The inside walls of the chapter-house 
have round ornamental arches, intersecting each other like those in St. 
Nicholas's chancel, Warwick, which was part of the old Saxon nun- 
nery church. The great gateway leading into College Green is round* 
arched with mouldings richly ornamented in the Saxon taste. Query— ^ 
If this part of the gateway be not coeval with Fitzharding, founder of 
St. Augustin*s temp. Henry I. but the inscription and upper part of the 
gate where* the images are placed, are far more modem." It is, how- 
ever, generally admitted, that the structure on the north side of the ca- 
thedral, which is usually called the elder lady chapel, may be a remain of 
the original edifice . begun by Fitzharding. But the earliest record 
which now remains of the building, dates no higher than 1311, when 
it appears that abbot Knowles, or de Knolle, commenced its re- edifica- 
tion. According to Newland, he began rebuilding the church which ia 
now standing, the twenty-fifth Edward I. on the 20th of August ; he 
raised it from the ground (ecclesia jam funditus diruta) according to the 
Worcester register, with the vestry, the king's hall and chamber, and the 
pantry, and procured from the king a confirmation of all the possesions 
of the monastery. He died in 1332, and was buried at the north-wall, 
and his e$gy is in pontificalibus. The fourth Maurice lord Berkeley, wbm 
also a promoter of this grant, and obtained a papal bull to procure bene- 
factions towards rebuilding the church, which does not appear to have 
been totally completed till after 1363. Abbots Newbury and Hunt were 
likewise benefactors to this abbey and church ; the latter rebuilt the 
roof of the church and aisles, and caused the lead to be new cast all 
from the tower eastward, for which be had a yearly mass decreed him 
perpetually to be observed. The learned Abbot Newland, or Nailheart, 
contributed liberally towards the improvement of the buildings, and 

the whole, and Uie abbot was inducted and installed by the prior of St. Jam«« to wboa a com- 
Biiuion from the ace of Worcester was directed for that purpose. 
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his successor Bobert Elliot> from 1515 to 15S6, assisted him in erectii^, 
or rather modulatingy '* the stately gatehouse, at least the upper part of 
it above the arch, where they made niches, id which they did not for- 
get to place their own statues, with their arms underneath." On the 
north side of this structure, near the top, the arms of Edward the Confes* 
sor still remain, which prove its great antiquity. Morgan Guilliam was 
the last abbot ; he surrendered his abbey ** in December 1539, for a 
pension of BOl. a year, a mansion to reside in, fuel, and other conveni- 
ences. The prior and ten other monks received pensions of eight 
and six pounds a year. According to Fuller and Speed, the abbot kept 
six concubines, a fact which has been modestly questioned by those 
who, judging from modern sentiments, and unacquainted with the mea- 
sure of cloistered sensuality, have suspected to be an exaggeration. 

Bristol is one of the protestaut sees. It was erected, says Henry 
the Eighth's patent, in 154$, for the reform of abuses, increase of religion^ 
and encouragement of learning j and if we may judge from the most 
unequivocal evidence of facts, both the cause and effect have been the 
very best possible that can animate human efforts. After the follow- 
ing declaration in the deed of erection of the diocess of Bristol, and 
the happy effects which have succeeded it, nothing but the grossest 
perversion of every principle of right reason and common justice could 
for a moment induce a doubt of the purity of the motives which 
dictated it. ** DivinA nos clementift inspirante, &c. Inspired by the 
divine clemency. We from our heart affecting nothing more than 
that the true religioa and true worship of God may not only not be 
abolished, but rather that it may be wholly restored and reformed to 
the primitive rule of its own genuine purity ; and having corrected the 
enormities into which the life and profession of the monks in the long 
course of time had most deplorably fallen, and even aggravated, we 
have endeavoured, as far as human infirmity can provide against it, 
diat in future in this same place instructions out of the holy oracles and 
sacraments of our saving redemption may be purely administered, the 
discipline of good manners be sincerely kept, youth be liberally tn- 

10 The abbo^ lodgings were omverted into % palace for the bishop } the baikllng was repaired 
by bishop Sinallridge, but going to decay, was nearly rebuilt by bishop fiutleft in 1744, at an 
expense of near 5000/. This most liberal and pious prelate purchased some apartments belonging 
to the prebendaries, which enabled him to give a proper extent to his new buildings. While the 
palace was rebuilding a parcel of plate fell through the floor in the comer of one of the rooms, 
which by this accident was found to be decayed, and occasioned the floor to be talcen op, ** tHien,** 
obserres Barret, ** to the surprise of the workmen a room appeared underneath, in which wert 
found a great many human liones, and instruments of iron, it was supposed, to punish the re> 
ftactory and criminals. At the same time was discovered a private passage to this dungeon^ 
originally constructed with the edifice, being an arched way, just large enough for one person to 
pass- in at a time, made in the thickness of the wall ; one end terminated in the dungeon, and 
the otl»r in an apartment of the bouse, which by all appearance had been used as a court } but 
both cntruioes of this m>iraJ passage were walled up and so concealed, that no one could suspect 
it to be any other than one solid thick -wall.*' The deanery was repaired by dean Creswick, and 
aloMst entirely rebuilt by dean Warfourton, the erer-sneniorable bishop of Gloacester. 
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$inteM in leammf^, old agefdiUng in strength he cherished with tbings 
neceftuy for tiieir sopport, that alm^ to the poor may abomid, and 
the repairs of bighwayt aod bridges may hence be supported, &c. we 
ha?e therefore erected this bishopric, &c/' The diocess is said to 
cootalD about 256 churches and chapels, of which 821 are in tbe 
county of Dorset. The establishment consists of a dean, six preben- 
daries, six minor canons or priests yicars (one of whom is to be ttt« 
crist), one deacon, six lay-clerks or singing men, one master of 
the choristers, one sub-deacon, six choristers, two masters of the 
grammar school, four alms men, one sub-sacrist or sexton, one proctor, 
who was to be, the yerger, one butler, two cooks, in all 39 persons. 
Bristol, like Peterborough, has no archdeacon. 

The present mutilated church has occasioned much fruitless in- 
quiry respecting the period and extent of its mutilation, no authentic 
document baring been hitherto found to satisfy curiosity on this head. 
The actual cathedral consists only of a choir, its aisles, and a transept 
with an elegant tower, but is without a nave, aisles, and west front. 
It has one beauty however which does not occur in any other of our ca- 
thedrals, we mean the uniform height of the ceiling in the choir, aisles, 
and transept. Were the elevation of the ceiling here as great as it 
is in Lincoln or Canterbury, its sublimity and beauty would surpass 
any tiling of the kind in Britain or even on the continent. How fkr 
the nave originally extended, or at what period it was rebuilt, or deso- 
lated, it is now difficult to determine. The fragile records of tradition say 
that the nave was destroyed at the reformation, prerious to the kii)^*s 
determination of erecting it into a cathedral. The remains of arches, 
which still appear west of the tower, prove that a nave or similar edi- 
fice formerly existed here, and the basis of a hutment in one of the 
garden walls seems to indicate distinctly the western boundary of the 
building, and probably the original work of Fitzhardfng. According 
to the records of Worcester in 1311, the old church was still 
standing, but in a ruinous state, so that the bishop granted the 
church of Wotton to the monastery, in order to assist in repairing 
the abbey church, which was called a work sumpiuoso constructa. 
The vestiges which remain bear internal evidence of the high anti- 
quity of the first church. It is true, during the rebellious times " in 
1641, numeroos depredations were committed on this sacred edifice and 

1 1 " At Uie period,** obtf nret Mn. Mary Rob&iuon, " when Uie ftndeot dty of Bristol was be- 
sieged by Fairfax's army, the troops being stationed on arising ground in the vicinity oftbe 
suburbs, a great part of the venerable minster was destroyed by the cannonading, before prince 
Bupert suncndcred to the enemy } and the beautiful Gothic stmctare, which at this moment fiUs 
the contemplative mind with awe, was reduced to but little more than one half of the original ft- 
bric. Adjoining to the consecrated hUl, whose antique tower resists the ravages of time^ oaeestoad 
SI monastery of monks, of the order of St. Augustin. This building formed a part of tiM spn- 
cious boundaries which feU before the attacks of the eatmyi and became a j^ of tht^ralas 
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its appurtenances ; and in 1649, the gatehouse was sold for ISl. l3s.4A, 
the palace and park for 340<. In 1656, Walter Deyos being mayor, the 
lead was taken from the cloisters and also off the cathedral, and deposited 
in the hands of the chamberlain. This spoliation being stopped, the lead 
wassoM to repair the cathedral. In 1670> above 1311Z. wasexpendedoB 
the fabric and prebendal houses ; and in 1681 and 1685, deans Tow 
good and Levett laid out about 3001. in repairing the floor, '* beautifying 
the church,'* painting the east end of the choir and other works^ and 
making a fine case for the new organ, which was built at the expense dP 
the dean and chapter during the prelacy of bishop Wright, about 1630, at 
an expense of bSOl, In the body of the church is a stone pulpit, bearing 
the royal arms, those of the prince of Wales, of the bishopric, of the 
city, and of bishop Wright, by whom it was presented to the church. 
In pannelled niches in the screen of the choir are paintings of the 
twelve minor prophets. Over the doorway are the arms of Henry VII I. 
and prince Edward. There are thirty-four stalls in the choir, which 
was fitted np in 1542> when the church became a cathedral; be* 
low them are pews of mart modem erection. A grand seat for the 
bishop was erected by Paul Bush, the first prelate, which still bears 
his arms ; there is another opposite to it for the archdeacon of Dor- 
set. The east window is adorned with curious tracery, and glased 
with painted glass. Edward Colston, esq. gave 260J. to repair the 
choir^ and lay the marble round the communion table. In several 
parts of the wainscot appear the initials T. W. (Thomas Wright), 
who was receiver-general to the chapter at its first establishment, 
and hsMi the direction of the repairs then bestowed on the building. 
In the south and north aisles are painted glass windows, the former 
representing, in different compartments, our Saviour in the garden, 
his resurrection, &c. Abraham offering Isaac, Jonah and the 
whale, and Elijah in his fiery chariot; the latter represents the 
house of prayer, expulsion of the sellers out of the temple, our 
Saviour's answer of render to Cassar, Jacob's ladder> &c. This 
stained glass, it is said, was an expiatory gift to the church, by Nell 
Gwyn, mistress to Charics II. LadyLoyd gave a silver patin and 
chalice for the communion service, in 1710 1 and two years after John 
Ramsey, esq, presented to the church a pair of large silver candle- 
sticks, which cost 1 14L In the tower are five bells, the four least were 

which new wm repaired, or re-raiied to lt« former Gothic iplcndoor^ Im addition to thit 
barbarity another hct mutt be mentioned, ai illiutratingthe more than lamge ferocity of these 
two-legged monfteTS. The ruthlew »oldiep», not content with outraging the tombf of the 
dcMi, and oflerlng etery Tulgar indignity which their Imbecile mlndi coold dcvlw* lo prolbitt 
•very place coMecrated to the worship of the living God, uncoTcred the palace of the bUhop 
for the take of the lead on lu roof, and, to complete the meamire of their brutality, proceeded 
•afcratactttrily to Ii9 <1««A<»^'W»lii»*ic*l*««rtv»*to^ 
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cakt ander the direction of abbot Newland ; three of them are dedicated Co 
8t. Clement, St. Margaret, and St. Catharine, with the usual supplica* 
tion arc pro nobis. The largest bell was cast in 1 570 ; vacant frames ap- 
pear for five more, and tradition says, that the bells were stolen, others taj 
they were sold to Redcliff church. Among the older parts of this ca- 
thedral must be ranked the chapel on its north side before alluded to. 
The ceiling is low, but the windows and whole style of architecture 
prove it to be very ancient. The neatness of the black marble pillars 
with which it was adorned, and its arched roof, shew it to have beea 
a very rich and elegant structure. The adjacent College Green, now 
the fashionable promenade of the city, was formerly the burial-place 
of the monastery, designated in ancient records, as ** the cemetery of 
the abbot and convent, by whom a solemn procession was usually made 
round it on festival days, and religious rights performed, and sermons 
preached at the great cross annually on Easter and the three following 
days. There have been found here tombstones and skulls, and bones 
dug up when the new houses were built on the Gaunts* side ; and at 
digging up the old trees in the ninth of Henry VII. the like bones were 
thrown up, and more recently in mending the walks and erecting rails.** 

The following summary view of the different periods in which tb^ 
Tarious parts of this edifice were erected, it is believed, is more accurate 
than any hitherto published. The vestry was built and the eastern 
part of the church begun by abbot Knowle, between 1906 and 1339. 
The building was resumed in the reign of Henry VI. when the abbey 
rented a quarry at Dundry, from the bishop of Bath and Wells, and 
incurred a heavy debt for the expenses. The tower, it appears, was 
then begun if not actually finished. The works were continued dur- 
ing the reign of Edward IV. when probably the south end of the 
transept was first finished, as the white rose appears in its windows. 
The vaulting of the north end of the transept bears the arms of abbot 
Newland, and consequently was completed between 1481 and 1515. 
The windows of the choir were probably glazed not long after the ac- 
cession of Edward IV. and his visit to Bristol, as the armorial beariogs 
are chiefly of his ancestors and most powerful adherents. The choir 
appears to have been finished after 1515, by abbot Elliot, whose arms 
and initials often occur in it, particularly on the stalls. The ancient part 
of the altar screen seems to have been finished not long before the dis- 
flolution, having on it the arms of Elliot, and the rebus (a burr plant on 
a ton) of abbot Burton. The arms of abbot Somerset are over the 
north-east door. The present altar-piece has an emblematic painting 
of the Trinity, by Van Someren. 

We have now to notice some of the more remarkable monuments 
(mj 
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and tablets, in this cathedral ; the latter however are much more na« 
merous^ and can only be compared to those in Bath. Of the more an* 
dent monuments, their position and character will be found in the 
ground plan. Among the modem works of art. Bacon's iinely*executed 
monument to Mrs. Elizabeth Draper, the lady of Daniel D. esq. and the 
celebrated Eliza of Sterne, has attracted the greatest attention. The 
design is under a pointed arch, and presents two beautiful figures of ge« 
nitts and benevolence, with their usual emblems. This monument, which 
is against the west wall, deserves our respect as a work of art, highly ho- 
nourable to the country ; its extrinsic merit is of a more equivocal cha- 
tacier. This lady, who it is said, '* united genius and benevolence," 
t&ed in 1778, ten years after Sterne, in her thirty- fifth year; and aU 
thoogh her sentimental correspondence with this licentious wit was^ 
doubtless, perfectly innocent, yet, as it cannot be held forth as an ex- 
aaople worthy of imitation, it must be at least censured as impolitic, if 
not imprudent. It is true, apologists and even admirers will always be 
found for such characters on the general and vague plea of benevolence } 
but it ought to be remembered, that there is no absolute benevolence 
without absolute justice, and that they who rely wholly on the former^ 
almost as invariably sacrifice the latter, which is the more noble, be* 
cause more intellectual quality. In the elder lady's chapel is the tomb 
of Fitzharding, the founder of the monastery ; and at its entrance is 
the grave of abbot Cooke.*' In the wall of the north aisle, under an 

19 As the greater pftrt of the monks belonging to the cathedrals in England were of the 
Benedictine order, it may be proper to state the rule of the Augustins. Rule I. Property relin* 
qnished by the application for admission ; probation by the prior ; nothing to be taken away by 
a canon leaving the order fh>m necessity. Any thing offered to be accepted by the prior's appro* 
batWrn, the mle to be observed from the superior downwards. Punishment denounced for 
contumacy, and offences declared to the prcpositus, before whom disagreements were also to 
be hud. Property deuined through necessity, as above, to be delivered to the superior. Rule If. 
What psalms, &c. to be sung at the hours and nightly readings immediately after vespers. 
Labour from the morning till sixths, and firom sixths till nones reading. After refection work 
till vespers. Two to be sent together on the convent business. No one to eat or drink out of the 
bouse. Brothers sent to sell things not to do any thing against the rule. No idle talking or 
gouippbig, tmt tUtmg at work in sUcace. Rule III. Union in one house ) food and raiment dis« 
tributed by the superior. Every thing common. Consideration to be had of infirmity } against 
pride on account of difference of birth. Concord. Attention to divine service at the proper 
honrs. Not to make other use of the church than that it was destined to, except praying in it, 
ont of the proper hours, when they had leisure or inclination. When psalm-singing, to revolve 
H in the heart. Not to sing but what was enjoined to be sung. Fasting and abstinence. Those 
who did not fast, to Uke nothing beyond the usual time of dining, except when sick. Read- 
ing during dinner. Better food for the sick not to make the others discontented. Better pro* 
visions and dotbesfor those of delicate habit, not to disgust the others. Sick to be treated In 
recovery as suitable ; return to the usual habit when well. Habit not conspicuous. To walk 
together when going out, and stand together at the journey's end. Nothing oflfenslvein gait» 
habit, or gestures. Kot tojlx their eyes tipon wonuii, Mutuallf topreaerv mch other** laodisty whta 
t^KogotogtiktTtiaa^tMTch where women were. Punishment by the superior for such offence*. 
Receipts of letters and presents to be punished unless voluntarily oonfeased. Clothes fW>m one 
common vestiary, as food f^m oi|c cellar. Lalwur for the common good. Vestments sent by 
lelative* to be stored in the fommon vestiary. Same punishment for concealment as for theft. 
Clothes washed according t* the order of the superior either by themsdves or fVillers. Washing 
the body io case of infirmity by medical advice, or, on refusal of that, by the order of the superior. 
Votto go toUicbatba but by two or three, and then with thepeiaon appointed by the luperior. 

(•») 
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arofa, is the tonb of a kniglit^ whicfa^ says Gout's Camdea, being 
opened, *' oo lifting the lid of the ooiSsk, ^ body of the knight 
was found wrapped in a bag of horse-hair, inclosed in leadier, the 
interstices in the cojffin being filled up widi earth." The monuments 
and tablets to A. A. Henderson, Mrs. Catharine Vernon, Mrs. Bfason, 
the wife of the poet, T. Carter, esq. M. P. for Bristol, Henry and 
Bfargarec Robinson, and the rev. S. Love, have been justly admired 
for the simple elegance and natural feeling of their respective inscr^ 
tions. The choir is chiefly occupied by the remains of the bishops of 
the diocess*', and the chancel contains a slight memorial of the pro- 
foundly-learned pious and amiable Nathaniel Foster, D.D. whose 
edition of the Hebrew Bible without points, greatly facilitated and 

tick to tawre va iairmrcr i cdl«rers» ditmberiaiiit, •r libnutani, to ■erre the brethren with 
good-will. Books not to be obtained but at the stated boar. Clothes and shoes to be deltverel 
when needed. No lawsuits or quarrels, or terminated as quick as possible. Satisfiurtion to be 
mftde for offtaces, and speedy forgiveness In the pflmded. Harsh ezpmslons atfoidod, snd m 
apology made when uttered. Obedience to the superior, who, if he spoke harsh, was not to beg 
pardon. Obedience to the head over them, but especially to the priest, who had the care of 
the whole house. Superior, when his authority was not sufficient, to have recooiae to that cf 
the elder or priest. Superior to govern in charity { to be strict in discipline, yet aim more to 
be loved than feared. Bnle to be read in the presence of the monks once a week. 

19 It has been well s^d by a native historian, that '* perhaps few cities in the kingdon fcrw 
ftish means for sources of pleasing associations, in a greater degree, than Bristol. I shall ftcdy 
confess, even at the hazard of incurring a diaige of extreme partiality to my native dty, that 
almost fveiy part of it is associated to my mind with the remembrance of some character, or 
•ome event upon which I can dwell with pleasure, or contemplate with admlratioti. If the re- 
collection of its castle present itself to my mind, my imagination immediately recalls the image of 
JEIla, the* hero of yore;* or Robert earl of Gloucester, in the greatness of eminent talents, 
lising toperior to all theunpropitions circumstances of the barbarism of the age, and shining vrit^ 
peculiar splendour amid the glooms of superstition and ignorance. He vras a munificent re- 
warder of learning and merit, patron and fViend of Wm. Malmesbury, and to him the native* 
of Bristol are indebted for the first bridge over the Avon, probably as early as 1 141.** 'fhe recol* 
leciion of the sodety of Kalendaries, their libraiy of * Saxonne Historic and Lege,* their mem- 
bers, Robert Ritant, Mr.'Canyngs, Thomas Botoner, Thomas Norton the aldisrsUt, Wm. of 
Worcester, and'perhaps the far>famed Thomas Rowley. Among the Carmalites the intrepid Mil* 
verton, the poetic Stowe, Lydgate, and Clarkyn of ' mickle lore,* and the giammarians Robert 
Lane and Little, &c. '* For myself/* observes the rev. John Evans, in a spirit of christian patrio- 
tism unhappily too rare in the present age : '* I shall confess, that I have derived peculiar plea- 
•nre fhmi knowing in what respect the name of my father is connected with the history of my conn* 
try, and with what eminent persons I may consider myself connected as natives of the same city. 
This knowledge is a source of pleasure, as it communicates interest to scenes long since fiuniliar, 
by combining with them associations of the characters and actions of the illustrious dead.** 
These sentiments are particulariy valuable at the present period, when ambitious, unfeeling, and 
tyrannic men are proclaiming their universal philanthropy, at the very moment they are abusing 
their friends and countrymen, unknowingly verify every letter of scripture. But the number of 
great men in every department of human knowledge, which Bristol has produced, probaUy ex- 
ceeds that of any other place of equal extent in this kingdom, perhaps in the dvllisad world. 
The bcnedictine monk Bibert, a historian of his times, in the twelfth century ; Ralph of Bristol, 
the biographer of St. Laurence, of Dublin ; Richard Lavingham, the abridger of Bede*s history, 
John Spine, and Nicholas Thorn j Sebastian Cabot, the real discoverer of North America, who 
visited Newfoundland and the wliole continent from the sixty-seventh to the thirty'tighth de- 
gree, in 1400, a year before Columbus or Colon, or Americi Vespudo { Wm. of Worcester, or 
as he sometimes added his maternal name Botoner; the profound Grecian Wm. Grocynne, arch- 
bishop Tobias Matthews, the musical Dr. Wm. Child ; the philanthropist Edward Colston, 
who spent 140,000<. in acts of benevolence ; the rev. John Lewis, the erudite editor of Wick- 
liire*s translator of the Testament ; the unfortunate, but most extraordinary youth Thomaa 
Chattenon ; the accomplished hero sir Wm. Draper, who so ably tilted with the malign Ju- 
nius ; the youthful poets, W.T. Roberts, and J. D. Worgan ; Mrs. Yearsley, the poetical milk- 
woman t Mrs. Mary Robinson, T. Eagles ; besides Cottle, Hannah Moore, Coleridge, Southey, 
and many other living authors of ifaerited distinction ; as well as the late beneficent Richard 
Reynolds, founder of the SwmaritoM SocUtif. For more particulars, tee Evans's *' Ponderer.** 
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nkcoungeA die ttadjof thattiMytdlanfaage. Heei^oyed t1i€ friend** 
diip of bishops Seeker, BiUler> and WarlMirtoB, and the eradite Bryant, 
but sank under disease m bb foity4int year^ in 1757. To the iriily ohfis« 
tianBvtler^hewasdooMSticofaapkinawl residuary legatee; andtfany 
tbii^ were wanting to the memory of these good dtrines, it might be 
foond in their mntual friendship. Unfortunately he did not live to hear 
and refute the infameos cahunnies whidi were for a moment cast on 
this amiaUe prelate, for merely patting the figure of a cross in the 
ehapel of the episcopal palace. This office however was amply sop* 
plied by ardibishop Seeker, and since by bishop Halifiuc, in his admi- 
rable introdactjon to the ^'Analogy of Natural and Revealed Religion.*' 
The moral monument to captain £lton, who fell in a naval engage* 
ment with the French in 1745, and that to Dr. Joshua Berkeley, dean 
of Tuam, erected in 1807> are also decorations to the edifice. 

Many distinguished prelates have filled this protestant see. Dwing 
the prelacy of John Holyman, and the sanguinary dominion of Mary, 
five poor men were burnt in Bristol '^. Rich. Sharp, Thomas Benyon, 
weavers, Thos. Hales, a shoemaker, a young man a carpenter, and £dw« 
Spark, " a godly, aged, and devout person,** were burnt in Sept. 1556, 
Siui May and August 1557> for their attachment to the protestant friith. 
The atrocity of murdering these men for their opinions, should perhapa 
be considered if possible still more heinous than even the burning of 
soch divines as Hooper, Ridley, and others. To the honour of bishop 
Holyman, indeed, it must be recorded, that he refused to sanction those 
deeds of horror, and it was W. Dalby, the cban9ellor of the diocess, who 
was the chief holy assassin. The genius of commerce and science are as 
opposite to that of popery, as are the principles of good and evil ; and 
in the days of Charles 11 . even the Flemish merchants were not al« 
lowed to keep mass-priests in their houses, nor was the public exercise 
of papal superstition then permitted in the city. The promptitude- 
also of bishop Trewlaney in congratulating the prince of Orange, 
shews, that any tendency to idolatry and ignorance was wisely 
spumed. At no period, however, can it be said, that superstition 
had complete ascendancy in this city, notwithstanding its active inter* 

U The jttdgmeat of these m«i is very simUar to that recorded hy Beisi, In his " JSRM. 
£ociei. Ac" of the refomed chuiches in Prance. In 15S9, Jean Tlronde* a protestant adto* 
cate, was beheaded at Toalouse, by virtue of a sentence of the parliament in the following terms t 
'* M. Tironde, the court does not find you <guilty in ikt leotl # however, being wen hiforroed of 
yonr inward thoughts, and that yon would have been very well pleased, if those of your wretched 
and reprobate sect bad gained the victory (and, indeed, yon have always fcvonred them) they 
have ri iai liwni yow fo te btknkd , and have confiscated your estate without any exceptions.'* The 
axuofcalnmny against the protestanu were quite abortive here, and such papal inventions aa 
that of pope Gregory, were perfectly harmless. <* Whenever," says this truth-loving pope, " any 
pscson Is received into their sect a toad appears, which they mutt kiss I after this a meagre blaclc 
man ni peaa ch es towards them, and Us embrace causes a total obUvion of the catholic religioa. 
When their meals are over, a cat Is produced, which they likewise kiss, and thereupon the lights 
Wing estiiiguiahed, they abnadon tbemselvet to the most infamous and unnatural praciices.** 

CpJ 
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coane with Spain *^ and Ireland ; it imported none of their ferocious 
bigotry, nor the selfishness of papal devotion. Paal Bosh was our 
first prelate ; he erected the stalls and an episcopal throne; but having 
taken to himself a wife, he feared the vengeance of Mary, and avoided ^ 
the flames by resigning his see : he was a learned and good man, well 
skilled in divinity and physic. Bishop Fletcher, the father of the drama- 
tist, and brother to the ambassador to Muscovy, has been somewhat illi- 
berally censured for his desire to reform the abandoned and ambttiont 
Mary queen of Scots. Such were the learning, talents, and christian 
vinues of lliomas Westfield, who was promoted to this see in 1641, 
that even the most sanguinary enemies of episcopacy were. reluctantly 
compelled to reverence the man. John Lake was one of the prelates 
imprisoned by James II. for petitioning against the declaration in h^ 
vour of papal idolatry. From the revolution till the present day our 
•ee has been blessed with such prelates as Seeker, afterwards primate ; 
Dr. Joseph Butler; Dr. John Conybeare, the admired defender of 
Christianity against Tindal, and *' one of the most popular preachers 
of his time, and in his writings, one of the most acute and temperate 
of reasoners ;*' Dr. Thomas Newton, the popular expositor of the 
** Prophecies," and many others perhaps of less literary celebrity, hot 
not less learned and meritorious. 

15 Although St. Vincent** Rocks probably derived their name from the Valendan taint Vln* 
cent, and were long snrmoonted with a hermitage, dedicated to the townman god of the Valen-^ 
dans, yet reason and common sense were nerer totally extinguished. One word seems adopted, 
aud still osedt which may hare accompanied the worship of St. Vincent, vis. tba term uamik^, 
•9 understood in the Bristol fair ; it corresponds to the Spanish aHadon, and particolarly im. 
its Valendan sense, and ntadomnt were stationers or booksdlers. 



DIMCVSIOlfS OP THE CATHEDSAL. 

LENGTH of the Cathedral from west to east 175 feet; of the dkoirlOO ; of the trauapt 198. 
IVom the west wait of the tower to the western extremity of the mined ttave about ISS toet. 
BREADTH of the choir and its alsJes 7S feet. HEIGHT of the ceilloc 4S : of the tower 127 fiMt. 
The chapter^honse is 40 fiMt long, and 90 broad ; the doislers were originally 108 fbet eadu 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATES. 

Flale I, Is tnken from College Green ) and shows parts of the Choir, the North Tmnsept tad 

Tower ) in the distance appears the Deanery, a handsome building with an embattled parapet. 
Plait ft. The South-east End of the Cathedral ) this part of the building is plain and masdn^ 

though it has a window of very ddicate tracery. 
Plata s. An interior View trom the north end of the Transept ) the Font appears .la the Ibre- 

ground f abore is the groining ef the lanthom ( in the distance Is shewn a Stone Skreen* over 

which on the right-hand extremity is a pointed door leading to the condstory court. 
Plat* 4. Entrance to the chapter-house flpom the doistera} this is under a Ane double arcade of 

three drcttlar arches, supported by a duster of cohimns. 
Ptau ft, A South View of the Cathedral tmta the palace garden i part of the Palace is seen on the 

right with the elegant pointed Window bdonging to the private chapd. 
Piale 0, A View from the area of the doistera, shewing the Tower and South Transept, prqiecting 

from which is the western wall of the chapter house, part of its Bntmce appcan within the 

cloister. 
Plata 7. The North Transept and Tower) In the distance is seen part of St. Augnstin*s Chucb. 
Plai* 8. The West End } in the krge hutments that support the tower* may be teen the ArdMt 

(now filled up) whidi carried on the ancient nave. 
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Richard 
Philip 
John 
John 

DATid 

Wm. de BrMkftton 
William hong 
A. de Malmsbury 



1148 

1186 
1196 
1215 
1S15 
1234 
1243 
1264 



BRISTOL. 

ABBOTS. 

John de Marina 
Hugh Dudiii^on 
James Barry 
Edmund Kiiowle 
John Snow 
Ralphe Aiihe 
William Couke 



1276 
1286 
1294 
1306 
1332 
1S41 
1353 



Ptal Bash 1542 

John Holynian 1554 

See Vacani Three Yearg. 
Richard Cheyney 1562 

See Fticmni Tmo Yean. 
John Bullingham 1581 
Richard Fletcher (2) 1589 

Bee Vmeant Ten Yeare. 
JohnThomboroui^ 1603 
Nicholas Fehon 1616 
Rowland SearcbBeld 1 61 8 
Robert Wright 1622 

Geoige Coke 1632 

Robert Skinner 1636 
Thomas WestfieM 1641 



Henry Shellingford 1363 
BISHOPS. 

Thomas Howell 1644 
See Vacant Fourteen 
Years, 
Gilbert Ironside 1660 
GuyCarleton 1671 

William Gnlston 1678 
John Lake 1684 

J. Trelawney, Bart* 1685 



Juhn Cerne 
John Danbury 
Walter Newbury 
William Hunt 
John Newland (1) 
John Somerset 
William Burton 
Morgan Williams 



1388 
139S 
1428 
1463 
1481 
1515 
1533 
1537 



WilHam Sn*w 
John Whlteheare 
George Carew 
Henry Jolliffe 
George Carew 
John Sprint 
Anthony Watson 
Simon Robson 
Edward Cbetwynd 



1542 
1551 
1552 
1554 
1559 
1570 
1590 
1598 
1617 



Gilbert Ironside 
John Hall 
Juhn Robinson 
George Smalridge 
Hugh Boulter 
William Bradsbaw 
Charles Cecil 

DEANS. 

Matthew Nicholas 
Henry Glemham 
Richard Towgood 
Samuel Crossman 
Richard Thompson 
William Levett 
George Royse 
Robert Booth 
Samuel Creswicke 



1689 
1691 
1710 
1714 
1719 
1724 
1732 



1660 
1667 
1683 
1684 
1685 
1693 
1708 
1730 



Thomas Seeker 1734 
Thomas Gooch 1737 

Joseph Butler 1738 

John Coneybeare 1750 
John Hume 1758 

Philip Yonge 1758 

Thomas Newton (8) 1761 
Lewis Bagot 1782 

Chrifttopber Wilson 1783 
Spencer Madan 1792 

H. R. Courtenay 1794 
P. H. W. Cornwall 1797 
Hon. George Peiham 1 808 
John Luxmore 1807 
W. Lout Mansbll 1808 



T. Cbamberlayne 1739 
William Warburton 1757 
Samuel Squire 1760 

Prancis Ayscougb 1761 
Cutts Barton 1763 

John Hallam 1781 

Charles Peter Layard 1800 
Bowyer Ed. Sparke 1808 
John Parsons 1810 



(I) This sbbot« whose contribatioos t<m«Td» the UaiMingt of the i^>bey'ClMireh hsM been 
idxca^jr noticed, U a en tiooed hy Wood (Athene Oxon. fol i.) s« a man of eminent leaminf» 
sad of flo mnch vmAiI talent, aa to ham been employed by king Hen ^y VI I . in embaMlet of state. 

(«) BUhop Fletcher lived in critical tinier, and was unfortniAte in meeting with the centnre 
of all partiet. We have obcenred that the activity be displayed In an endeavour to convert Maiy 
Queen of ScoU, In her lait tronbled hour, procured htm the animadvertiont of many high- 
churdi writers. It U pcobable that sir John Harrington (View of tlie State of the Church in 
^^oeen Elisabeth's Time, &c.) was actuated by unfriendly sentiments, proceeding from such a 
came, when he observed that our Irfsbop " look this see, on condition to lease out the revenues 
io conrtiers j which be did in so eatsavagant a manner that he left little to his successors ) inso- 
much that, after his tiaaalation benoe to Worcester, A. D. 1&93, before he had sate four yean^ 
it lay vacant ten yean." It is remarkable that lie experienced disgrace, and tjience fell Into a 
state of melancholy, which is believad to have shortened his life, from the same cause, under a 
protestant queen, which was so mlnoos to Paul Bush, flrst bisbop of Bristol, under the catholic 
^ueen Bfary^— Both Ushops committed the offence of taking a wifcj and the '* enUghteoed* 
Cinaa»ech was no less indignant on this occasion, than the narrow-minded and severe Maiy. 

(S) This pwinu was bom at Ucfaadd, in fluflbrdbire, in tbe year I70S. He received a part 
of his education at W es t mlniter fldiool, whence he was eiected to Trinity College, Cambridge. 
After entering into orders, in the year ITtD, he removed to London, where he became eminent 
lor the eloquence and fervour of his preaching. Bis irst publication was an edition of Miito&*s 
l^radise Lost, which he dedicated to his friend and patron, tbe eart of Bath. In this woilc 
he appeaas to have sought meraly amusement, and an opportunity of complimenting a noble- 
man to whom be was indebted for many fseours} but more serious literary elferts soon engaged 
his attentioD. His '* Dissertations on tbe Prophecies,'* a work which has obtained considerable 
notice, and displays a great 4iepth of reading, was the labour of many years, although pertly 
formed from sermons delivered fkom the pulpit. He also published •< some Aooouat of his 4nNi 
Life, vithAnacielcaef aewaaof his Fiiendfi" andaomeoitaiortncis. 
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INDEX TO BRISTOL CATHEDRAL. 

Th€ italic letier»Jndicate the pageg marked at the bottom of the left tide i 
tkusfia) (b) £fc. and the Utter N./or note. 



AbboU, form of electing one, f N. } lUt of» 
r*— Arms of Edward the coDfcstor on the 
north side of the c«th. i.— Aaguttin, St. rait 
•beerred by the monk* of that order, • N. 

Bacon, beautilnl monument executed by, 
ii.~Bexa, extract (torn hit HUt. Bcclrt.pN.— 
BrUtol, inhablunu of, calebraled for their 
love of trade, 5 { scarcely excelled by the Ye- 
netian», lb. } iu eccletia*tical history com- 
mencet In the year 1140, c t besieged by gene- 
ral Fairfax, l(.—Butler, bishop, rebuilds the 
palace, iN. ; discovers a dungeon beneath the 
walls, ib. } calumniated forputtiog the figure of 
a cross in the chapd, p i defended by bishop 
Halifax, ib.— Bishops, list of, r.~Boaes, hu- 
man, discovered beneath the palace, i N.~ 
Brutality of the soldiers under gen. Fairfisx, 
k N.— Bush, Pftul, the first prelate, erects a 
seat for the bishop, 1} which bears his arms, 
ib.— BeUs» the four smallest, cast under the 
direction of abbot Newland, »} five of them 
•aid to have been stolen, ib. 

Cabot, Sebastian, the real discoverer of 
America, o N. a native of Bristol, ib.— Can- 
dlesacks, two presented to the church by J. 
Bamsey, esq. I.— Choir finished by abbot El- 
liot, ».— Coke, WUUam, elected abbot, g N.— 
Chapter-house, considered by bKhop Lyttle- 
ton to be of true Saxon workmanship, d N. ) 
Its ormuntntal arches like those of 8t« Nicho- 
las at Warwick, &.— Church dedicated by Si- 
mon bishop of Worcester, Bobert bishop of 
Bxeter, Oeoffry bishop of Landafl; and Gilbert 
bishop of St. Asaph, d — Conybcare, Dr. 
John, the defender of Christianity against 
Tindal, f.— Concubines, six, kept hy Morgan 
Ouillam, the last abbot, i.— College Green, 
BOW a ffuhionable promenade, m) formerly 
the burial place of the monasteiy, lb. 

Debt, heavy one incurred by the abbey, ». 
—Dungeon discovered under the walls of the 
palace, i. N.— Dublin, dty of, gnmted to the 
dtixens of Bristol, «N.— Deans, list of, r.— 
Diocess said to cont^n 9b6 churches and cha- 
pels, k — Draper, Mrs. Elisabeth, the celo- 
brated Elixa of Sterne, nj Interred in the 
cathedral, a.— Dimensions of the cathedral, f . 

Edward II. Imprisoned at Bristol, b N.— 
Edward 111. granU a charter for erecting Bris- 
tol into an independent county, «N.— Qton, 
captain, mural monument to the memory of, p. 

Fitxharding, lord of Berkeley, one of the 
fosmders of the cathedral, c } his tomb in the 
Lady*s Chapel, «.— Foster, Nathaniel, D.D. 
editor of the Hebrew Bible without points, • } 
tribute to his memory in the chancel, ib.— 
Fletcher, bishop, fkther of the dramatist, q i 
illiberally censured for his desire to reform 
Maiy queen of Scots, ib. 

Qloocetter, Bobert, eari of, a native of Bris- 
tol, o N } fHend and patron of W. Malmesbu- 
ly, ib.— Ouillam, Morgan, the last abbot, i| 
•apposed by Fuller and Speed to have kept six 
concubines, lb. 

Harold saiU from Bristol to invnde Wales, 
«.— Harding, Mr. possessed of immense rich- 
es, c} one of the fbunders of St. Augustin's 
■MBMteiy, lb«— Hcniy VIII. granU a patent 



for the erecUon of the diocess of Bristol,'!.— 
Hunt, abbot, rebuilds the roof of the chwrch 
andaislea, A} causes the lead to be new cut* 
ib. 

Knowles, abbot, commences the re^edlAca* 
tion of the church, A{ .buried at the JMUth 
walUib. 

Lake, John, one of the prdates i mprie oned 
by James 11. 9.— I^ttletoo, bishop, his ac- 
count of the s^le and dates of erecting this 
cathedral, A. 

Mary, queen, five men burnt during bet 
>^Kn>P*~Monasteries, mme knorwn in Bristol 
before the twelfth century, 5— Monks, greater 
pait of those belonging to the catbedrsls la 
England were of the Beaedktine order, a N.— 
Mason, Mrs. wife of the poet, monameot to 
her memory, o.— Marriage, freedom oC grant- 
ed to the dtisens, «.— Monnments, most re- 
markable ones in the cathedral, n, c, nadp. 

Nave destroyed at the reformation. A.— 
Newton, Dr. Thomas, expositor of the ** Pra- 
phedes,** 9— Nicholas^ church of St. given to 
the monastery,/.- Neiriand, abbot John, au- 
thor of a history of the monasteiy of St. Au- 
gustin, d. 

Organ, built at the expense of the dean and 
chapter, I, new case made, ib.— Orange, prince 
of, congratulated by bishop Trdawney, p. 

Fsiatings of the twdve minor propheiSk <•— 
Pulpit, one of stone, erected hf bishog 
Wright, L— Plates, description of,9.— Privi. 
leges, very extensive, granted to the duscns, 
« N.— Prutesunts, abuse of, by pope Gregory, 
pN. 

Bamsey, John, gives a pair of large silver 
candlesticks, I.— Befectory, converted into a 
prebendal-honse, c— Bose, white, be i we eu the 
windows of transept, ai.— Bobinson, Mn. 
Mary, her account of the ferodty of the army 
under gen. Fairfax, A. 

Smallridge, Ushop, repairs the palace, <,— 
Soldiers, guilty of the most wanton oatngcs, 
IN.; unroof the room in which thelMshop*s 
lady was confined in child-bed. lb«~Seat 
erected for the bishop by Paul Bush, 1.— Scowe, 
a native of Bristol, oN.— Slaves, trade In, b 
N.— Spenser, Hugh, drawn and quarfeied 
aKve, by order of Queen Isabell, b N.— Somer- 
set, abbot, arms of, over the door, au — Soprr^ 
stition never obtained cmnplete ascendancy in 
Bristol,^* — Spark, Edward, burnt for his at- 
tachment to the protestant Caith, p. 

Ttaonde, Jean, a protestant advocate, be- 
headed at Toulouse, p N.— Trinity, emblema- 
tic painting of, by Van Someren, •».— Trelaw- 
ney, bishop, congratulates the prince of 
Orange,^. 

Vestry built by abbot Knowle, a. 

Windows, description of, 1 1 said to have been 
an expiatory gift to the church by Ndl Owyn, 
lb.— Wotton, churdi of, granted to the mo- 
nastery, A.— Wright, Thomas, recdver-gene- 
ral to the chapter, <.— Westidd, bishop, re- 
verenced by the most sanguinary enemies of 
episcopacy, 9. 

Yeaisley, Mn. the poetical milk-womaa, 
oN. 
I 
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HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES 



or TBB 



METROPOLITAN CATHEDRAL CHURCH 



OF 



Cantertmtj* 



Rbligiow^ science^ and civilization, have fotmcl an as>'Ium In Can* 
terbory^ since the earliest records of onr island. Without entering 
into the vague allegations of tradition, it is sufficient that a populous 
and civilized city existed here before the Christian era. It was found a 
pkce of consequence at the Roman invasion *, and by the Romans 
called Durovemumf, The Britons denominated it Cair or Caer Kent, 
the city of Kent^ and the Saxons, Cantwara-byrigt and Cantwara* 
tide, the Kentish men*8 city, court, or borough. These appellations 
indicate its importance as the capital of the province or kingdom. It is 
equally known as one of the first places in which Christianity found 
adherents in ihis country. By whom, indeed, or in what particular year 
it was favoured with the light of the gospel, it is now vain to inquire. 
Id die apostolic age the diffusion of religions knowledge, not the eX" 
txadsm of personal celebrity, was the sole object of the holy and good 
men chosen to disseminate the doctrines of Christ j hence we find so 
few records of the early propagators of our religion, compared with 
those of the modems, who not unfrequently evince themselves soldiers 
as zealous after the " bubble reputation,'* as the exemplification of 
Christian piety. It is then immaterial X who were the first teachers of 
Christianity in our Island, whether onr chiu-ch was planted by St. Paul, 
Joseph of Arimathea, or king Lucius, it is enough that all historians 
concur in proving the existence of Christian temples in Canterbury dur« 

* See Gttle on Boman Statioiu, ArcbMologia* vol. i. p. 187. 

t CanMlen nippotet thi» name to be derifcd ttom Dwr'Vhem, « rapid rhrer } Letend f roia 
J>wr'atoim, tbe rWer water j Lambard firom Dwr-^o'-gutniMf river near the fen or narth. That It 
had a Brit&Ui name prior to the rlait of JntiM$ C^t$aT, there cannot be a doubt, bowerer eqrmo. 
lositii may novr be unable to determine iu By Bede and rabaeqaent writers, it was called 
D ww ai aia , or Ihrobtnria. 

t Tbe ({uestloB by whom was ChristiaBity Srtt taught In Britain, is very Inpaitially dj>. 
cvMed in a long note to Mosheim*i Commentariea, translated by Vldal. It is there proved very 
•tiMactorily, we might almost say demonstrated, that whoever flrst made tba Britons Chris* 
iiaas, Kcoukl not b« by any act or inSnaaoe of the bishops of Eome. 
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eANTERBOET CATBIDIAL, [a. D. 5^. 

ing the domination of the Romtni : it it equally certaio^ that iromense 
numbers of Britons fell victims to their religious faith, and several 
historians estimate that the British Christians were decimated daring 
the Roman persectitidns. The faithful of Canterbury, doubtless, par- 
ticipated in the fate of their countrymen; yet, as capital cities are ge- 
nerally the best places of security during commotion^, it seems probable 
that a sufficient number of believing citizens survived the carnage, to 
form here at least one, if not two, visible churches. Tradition, which 
oftener magnifies than creates where there is no selfish motive to direct 
it, speaks of two places dedicated to Christian worship, prior to the 
days of Augustine j these were afterwards designated by the names of 
St. Pancrace and St. Martin *. The latter, in the suburbs of the city, 
was occupied as a Christian chapel by queen Berbta, or Bertha, a daugh- 
ter of the king of Soissons f. Ethelbert, kiLg of Kent, having married 
tTiis Christian princess, she stipulated for the free exercise of her own 
religion, and was accompanied to this country by bishop Luidhard, as 
chaplain. *' Here, therefore," as truly observed by a judicious native 
writer, *' was a Christian church and congregation settled, with a queen 
and her chaplain Luidhard, bishop of Soissons, at the head of it, 
before St. Augustine and his monks made their appearance in England 
ill 597^ and hither (as Mr. Soraner tells us from Bede), did he and hit 
fellow- labourers resort to, their devotions at their first arrivals by the 
licence of king £thelbert in favour of his queen/* 

The story of the *' Advent" of Augustine, his journey from 
Rome, after nrach trepidation and " lingering looks behind ;** his pro- 
gress through France, arrival in the isle of Thanet, hospitable recep- 
tion from king Ethelbert, his entry into Canterbury, successful prose- 
lytism, visit to France to be consecrated bishop, return to his newly- 
erected see in the capital of the kingdom, and his whole ecclesiastical 
or episcopal life, have all been so often repeated, so long the subject of 
thoughtless admiration, or injudicious censure, that few of these inci- 
dents merit attention in the present history. That Augustine was not 
the first propagator of Christianity even in Kent, must be allowed by 
his greatest admirers ; that Ethelbert was disposed to this faith previoos 
to the arrival of the Romish missionaries in bis dooiinions, is equally 

* ** This, taya OotUing, and another church where our catltedral now atands, are nippoae< 
to have been built by the ChristWmt of the Roman soldiery. In the second century, and the 6a« 
of Lnciiu, the first CbrUtian king, who lived in IM, lo that it la lonlccd on aa one of the oldett 
stnictares of tliat kind, atill in constant use now in the Icingdotn ; and, indeed, nothing appears 
in the materials or architecture to contradict this opinion, for its walls seem to be built (Cbose 
of the chancel at leaat) entirely of R6man bricks (those iofbllible marks of antiquity), and the 
structure is the most simple that is possible." Walk, &c. p. V>. 

t Some writers call her the daughter of Chilperic and Fredt-gonda, two of the rery worst 
'iinmctera in history} others with more truth pronounce her the daughter of Clothalic a»l 
Bruochlld. 
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oertaio ; and it seems more than probable, that the mild and pions 
Luidbard, with queen Berta, wonld bare effected all, and perhaps 
much more than Augustine did in favour of religion, had this mes- 
senger of *' the servant of the servants of God" never set a foot in 
oar island. Christianity had then many followers in Canterbury, und 
it should always be remembered, that religious faith is to be estimated 
rather by the exalted purity, than the number^ of its adherents. Au- 
gustine indeed and his companions, Laurentius, Mellitus, &c. exhi- 
bited somewhat of an imposing character ; they made a public entry 
into Canterbury, preceded by a large silver cross, borne, says Bede, as 
a banner, and not for adoration, fpro vexillo non pro adoraiionej. 
Such a procession could not fail to create public attention, and when it 
was received by the queen and allowed by the court, necessarily at- 
tracted many followers. Multitudes were baptized, and received a know- 
ledge of the Christian faith. The nation had attained a respectable 
state of civilization, consequently the Scandinavian mythology could 
no longer influence the public mind. The moment was propitious for 
disseminating the gospel. Gregory seems to have known it, as he ac- 
cuses the British bishops with being lukewarm and indifferent in the 
cause of conversion.f To Gregory, indeed, much more praise is due 
than to his missionaries. This Roman bishop possessed a most com- . 
prefaenstve, liberal, and truly Christian mind, as appears by bis letters 
and his directions to Augustine} . The latter, although a man of soma 
leamipg, was manifestly deficient in that benevolent spirit, that conci- 
liatory benignity, which in the expression of St. Paul, becomes " all 
things to all men.** We are, however, far from accusing him of the 
fool massacre of the priests of Bangor and other British Christians ; 
but it is unquestionable, that instead of courting their friendship, of 
soliciting their aid, he sternly quarrelled with them about mere punc- 
tilios^ frivolous rites and ceremonies, unknown to, and therefore 
n^ted by the British Christians. The superior mind of Gregory would 
ha^e embraced them as true brothers, identified himself with them, 
and ledj them by his Christian toleration to the same celestial goal, 

* Modem Fjraaoe sad tbe United States of Americft fhrnlsh tn example of the necenify ^ 
tUt dlsthictida : in both countries the people are an reputed Cbrittlant, yet It it to be feared that 
ttat great augority of them, particularly the French, are totally dettitnte of any rellgiooi •cntS* 
Mat or feeling, and the mere ilavet of infidelity and rapentition. 

t See hb EpitUet, translated by Elstob, in the Bn^ish Saxon Homily. 

S His truly apostolic answer to Augustines*s bigotted Inquiiy respecting a co«(onnlty with 
tta nodes of the Boman church, is worthy of being recorded as an example to bis less Chris tiaa 
mcccssors. " I am of opinion, that whether in the Roman church, or in those of France, ot 
in any other church, you shall have discovered any thing that maybe more pleasing to Almighty 
Ood, yon shoold carefully make choice of it, and inhise into the English church, which ^7^ 
hot new in the iaith, by a particular appointment, whatsoever out of many churches you havt 
b«ra able to collect. TUrngtannot to be valud/or the pVicet wkmct lAsy come. Therefore, oat 
of tha several churches, whatsoever things are pious, religious, and just, these make chotet pif 
and these coUactadfljclft the niidt of the Englbh« that they may grtir iat* pncttot.** 
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i^ithnfit using one of the raenacet or corves of Angmtine. It it but 
too evident, notwithstanding the ingenious defence of Mrs. Elstob and 
Ciipt. Hastings*, that Augustine was more elated with his own success, 
and particularly with his power after obtaining the pallf, than humbled 
hf a pious Christian sense of his own unworthiness, as the instrument 
of propagating divme truth. Of this Gregory's letters and friendly 
admonitions to him furnish ample testimony ; at the same time they 
prove that the Roman pontiff possessed some correct knowledge of 
human nature. To save souls, to multiply believers, by whatever 
means, seemed the sole object and desire of Gregory : to fix and esta- 
blish a determinate hierarchy, occupied more of Augustine's thoughts. 
In the course of six years, which he is reported to live after his arrival 
in our city, hfe founded a monastery, built churches, went to France, 
and was consecrated archbishop : returned, and consecrated a bishop 
of Rochester, and another of London } met a council of the British 
bi8bo|)s in Worcestershire, and attempted to force on them a uevr 

« Sm PrHkce to tti« English Saxon Homily, hy X. Elttob, mtkd YMtifett of AatlqaMy M 
CMiterbuiy and iu Environs, by T. Uastingi, esq. a geaUeman of on ofdinary l»lenu aa aa 
artUt. 

t The pall, •• caned fWmpalU«a^ a cloke, aceorAlagto ColKer, waa oriftadHy a rich rate 
of itate, pecitliar to the imperial rank, tiU the emperors gave the patriarchs ieare to wear it. The 
bishop of Rome with this, as with erery other regal distinction, gradoaUy obtained the power of 
confisrriag U on o(bcts » andp^pc Vtgilius, it appears in 6M» refuted to cooler It oo theaichbislMi^ 
of Aries, until he had obtained the emperor*s permission. The Gallican church had a pall 
iodepeodent of Roase, till 749^ when pope Zachai^ gat a «anon paased Utatall Chriaieodtaw 
aliould henceforward own the church of Rome aa the centre of communion* aad liTt in soiree* 
lion to Peter's see, and that the metropoliuns should apply to Rome for their palls, and pay a 
canoiuoal ohtdknct to St. Petei's hyunctiora. From this period the rich pall jras laid awdt^ 
the popes thouarht a less costly badge of subjection to them might do as well, and substituted a 
strip or list of white woollen cloth, about an broad as a garter, adorned with ctoases, aad teafinf 
on the shoulders with a piece of the same stuff reaching towards the ground before aad behind* 
This trifling thing, unworthy the name of an ornament, was obtained by no litUe labour and 
eaptasc, petHkmiag <v«hemently aad paying liberally, generally to the ansoant of MOO tortaH 
worth 4s. 6d. eadi. Even when it was thus dearly bought, the archbishop was confined to wear 
it only on certain solemn occasions, the prlfRege of constant use being resenred to his papal hoK- 
acta. The leader, homouronsly observes GostHng, " wiU wonder bow aoch a trinket couM bear 
such an extrsTagant price, till he Is Informed that it was ^Mand lo be take* from tkebo4g ti St, 
Pefr, which, to be sure, rendered it of great value. The pope, having assunted the araaopo^ of 
H, decreed that the purehaser might not exercise the power and office, or even aaaoOM ChetMe oC 
•rehMshop, tm he had received this badge of the fekiess of Ms authority, oriatherof depea* 
denceoB aad obedience to the pope, to whom.onreceivhig it, be bound Mataelf byaaolenuieath, 
alwi^ to defend, consult, and support his faollneaa, and to make ao alteratHm la the p i o p etty 
of the tee withont Uie Roman pontiff's pemriaalon V* (See Battdy's Cantnaria Sacffa). Wises - 
the archbishop died this pall was to be buried with him i bat whether tor his oscia the other 
^orld, or to prevent his successor from asin; it without paying the flees, the papists have left ta 
heretical conjecture. Another instance of papal blasphemy is worthy of recording, respaetiaf 
a pastoral sta#, which evinces the idolatrous arrogance of Rome. The staff was ptaced In the 
^rchbiihop's hands by a monk commissioned by the prior and convent of OantetlNiry, with theae 
words ; '* Reverend fhther, I am sent to you from the sovereigii pHnec ^lAe «orlrf, who rei|aircs 
aad commands you to tindertake the government of his church, and to love aad protect her i 
and in proof of my orders I deliver you the standard of the king of heaven I" After thH the pafi 
was presented to him thus : " To the honour of Almighty God and the Blessed Tirgiu Sfary, the 
holy apostles 8t. Peter and St. Faul, oar Lord Pope A. the holy Roman church, aad also of the 
holy church of Caaterbury comroTtted to their charge, we [the commissioned bishops] give yea 
the pall takenjrom tkekddg of St. Peter, a full authority for the exeiciae of yoisr archiepiscopai 
function t with the liberty of wearing this honourable diitincUon in you cathedral vpoa oniaia 
dairs ■ s nti o n ed in the qponelic bulU of priv{leges.»» 
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church discipHoe, besides working many mirflcles, wliich we ha?e tod 
iBuch respect for his memory to mention, — and all in this short period. 
As a Christian missionary, he was too impetuous and dogmatic ; as a 
soldier, too feeble- bodied to effect a rcTolution In society : he slirewdly 
observed the necessity of uniting ]>o1itical with spiritual power, but he 
was too ignorant of the human mind *, too little imbued with the spirit 
«f that holy religion which he professed, to give permanency to his 
principles and Institutions. Accordingly, we find that the successors of 
JBtbetbert not only apostatized, but acted !h many respects worse than 
the veriest pagans, who never heard of the gospel. Of Ethelbcrt 
himself we aay nothing. The disciples and followers of the apostles 
acted very differently : their meekness and their virtues insure<l them 
respect and the most steady friendship, while those of Augustine iu- 
cuired the naost detenu kied opposition, and perpetrated the most un- * 
pardonable and most sanguinary atrocities. To say, with the Augus- 
tintans, that the massacre of the British Christians was an evidence of 
divine vengeance, for their opposition to the system proposed by llw 
RDinisb missionaries, is to add blasphemy to murder. 

ThM far it teemed necessary to notice the conduct and principles 
of Augustine f and his immediate followers, as affecting the character 
of our national faith and manners. As to the miracles escribed to him 
•ioee his death, and the pretended revelations to his monastery, we 
shall not imitate Gibbon by repeating them in order to depreciate the 
•haraeter of this Christian missionary. Neither can we notice tlie 
nunerouft reported traoslatioas of -his bones, the fabricated inscrip- 
tions said to be found on his coffin, the spurious charters alleged to he 
gianted to his monastery by king Etkelbert, all of which are worthy 
only of a superstitions and Ignorant age ! Augustine } died in Jan. 
604 (some allege 611)^ and was sncceeded by liawrenoe, a Roman, 

* Hcnoe we ind oae of the best taiU of rerealed traUi. Tb« move Uie doctiiiie* ui»i^ in 
tk« Miiptaret ave txamloed, Uie more mlnotely tbejr are inTettlgoted, with all Uie aid of modem 
Kkikoe, the mon profoood aod comooant Uiey appear with ih/t laavg of our pbgraical and morel 
nature. The extention of tcicnce indeed haa iuroiahed additional eridence of tbeir dhlne ecighi^ 
endae «iea latprove their knowledge of the material world* their reverence and reapect lor the 
KTealed soral lawa IncreaM, aa ejumpWted in Nievton. On the contrary* the diAMJnn of 
phyetoal knowledge has banished oUthe impoaton and false workers of miracles from civiUaeA 



t One spedmen of the marrelloof deserves attention, aa vdated by Spuott. Solateas 19S1 
it siMdetennined to eeapch for hi* remains, and after the usoal ceremonies of fasting, prayiof, 
Ac they were pectty discovered in a leaden vessel seven feet long, made in lOQl, bearkig ^n in- 
scription* *' this lend contains put of the dust of the body of the ^Messed Augastine," Near 
it were fra»d many pfedona fdics* asaemeofthehairsof tlie blessed Virgin Mary, a part of 
the seamlcaa coat, a piece of the pUlar to which our Ii6rd was tied and whipped, Ac. I and as " it 
Wl been rsvsaM by « llkrs«r0Wrsc«ictie»thatAugastlnePaJgk>rio«M body should be found in iMm 
4itutsmt-f)act», the traith of frhich vras afterwasds made nmniftsty so now oar lord Hngh III* 
abbot, and the conveM by d k ii m iupintioih canaed his body to be boAOurably deposited in thre* 
placca.^ 

: '* Whoee whole dory,** says SoBner<*i#becQ»« aotrittf and tnlpr tlmt it needs no Mf»» 
Utien." 
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who WES ordftiaed previooe to the Ueatb of hit prtdeceMor^ jo onkr Co 
protect the infaot church. The zeal of this prelate greatly surpassed bis 
prudence ; and his attempts to force the Scotch Christians to adopt die 
Roman ritual, were as. abortive as those of Augu^'me on tbeBntona; 
in return, they obstinately refused to hold any communication* wilb 
those who dtfiered from them in religious ceremonies. Lawrence intro- 
duced monks into the monastery of Christ Church, that of St. A«- 
gnstine, being afterwards completed by Ethelbert. Kings Ethdbert-^ 
and Seliert, both dying about the same period, 616, their sons and suc- 
cessors apostatized from the Christian faith, and embraced aU the ex- 
travagance and vices of paganism. JV^ellitus bishop of London, mad 
Justus bishop of Rochester, despairing of success, in the most dastanlly 
manner fled the country. Lawrei^ce was preparing to follow tbes, awl 
. abandon that church which Augustine had established with modi laore 
speeiousness than solidity, when St. Peter appeared to bim one night, 
reprimanded him for leaving his flock, and gave him with bia own 
hands such a flogging, that the chastised bishop went the next BMimiBg 
to king Eadbald, exhibited his naked shoulders with the effects of bit 
scourging, and told his majesty how he had received it. This Aoggiog 
miracle produced the desired efliect ; the apostate monarch imm^iataly 
repented, again became a Christian, and continued so during the le- 
mainder of his life j nor did this miracle require any extraoidiaary faith 
in Eadbald, as the most learned heathens in the most enligbtflaed afet 
believe many things much more absurd and incredible. Poor Lawtence, 
however, says Harpsfield, did not long survive this castigation, and 
died in 619. 

Mellitus, who had been so successful in converting the East Sax- 
ons, after a year's absence, returned to his flock, but could never again 
get possession of his see. Ue retired to Canterbury, and saceeaded 
X«awrence. Mellitus was a native of Rome, said to be of noble ex- 
traction, and represented by Bede as very pious, having quenched a Arc 
in our city by bis prayers. The same historian says, he had a feeble 
body but a strong mind, yet his conduct furnishes no evidenoe of the 
latter. He died of the gout in 624. Justus, bishop of Rochester, wat 
our next prelate : he was very sedulous in diffusing the gospd, and dkd, 
according to the Saxon Chronicle^ in 6^, to Bede 63a He 



* See Bromton, Chron. 8a«. kc . 

t EUielbert was buried in the porch of St. llaitin't church, which, accordliif to Ltaibat^ 
wn a bishop's tee flrom the time of ardibisbop Theodore to Lanfranc; about S40 yean. The 
task and duties of this lushop luiTe been the sulyect of some controversy ^ one coocideriiig bin 
only as performing the part of archdeacon, another that of a dt09tpi » e ^ m t , a kind of couatiy 
•uSkagan, an order wtiich wa« aboUshod in foreign countries. The biahop of St. Martin's, how- 
ever, supplied the place of the archbishop, who generally attended the court, and snpefintended 
the monks. Lanftanc, finding the soe vacant, refused to eoBtacxate taother^ wmi U katbMi 
•noneoosly hM MibeUtoted an archdeacon In hit pbKt. 
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ee«ded by HonorifW, a ditcipk of Gregory, who fitted the see mmiy 
years, and has been reported the first who divided the coonfry into pa* 
Hshts. This ho^^^everhat been disproved by Seldeti. He engaged warmly 
in the Pelagian controTersy, which was reriTcd in his time, and died 
IB 654. Jo 6&5 the firat native, a West Saxon, called Deus-dedit, or 
Jdeodmhu (i. e. God sent), bnt whose real name was Trithoua, as- 
ceoded the archiepi8co()al chair. He was a man of so great piety, learn- 
rog, and virtue, that he ananimously obtained the above api>ellation, at 
■MMt characteristic of his life and mannefs. He died in 664. The 
tee was afterwards vacant near fonr years, when Oamianias (called 
also WIgard), a South Saxon, was consecrated bishop. He went to 
BxMDe, with letters from the kings of Kent and Northumberland, for 
Ms pall, and died there of the plague. This circumstance afforded " 
pope Vitalian an 0|)])ortunity of personally consecrating a new archbi- 
shop of Canterbury. He accordingly offered the pali to abbot Adrian, 
a Carthaginian, and Andrew a monk, both of whom refused it. The 
former, however, recommended Theodore, a Greek of Tarsus, in Ci- 
licia, as a proper person. Theodore wati in his sixty-sixth year, and 
in 668 was consecrated by the pope. He was detained at Rome four 
months, till his hair grew to make a crown ; for being a Greek he was 
abated : the pope gave him the tonsure, and consecrated him ; but so 
jealous wais Vitalian of his principles, that it is said he sent Adrian at 
a monitor with him to Britain, lest he should introduce the cttttomt 
of the Greek church. Hence commenced the prelacy of one of the 
greatest men which ever graciSed an episcopal throne. The monks and 
papists have artfully vilified his memory, some by their praises^, others 
by their censures 5 but it is to the great Theodore that Britons have 
to be grateful for the blessings of the gospel ; he transferred Christi- 
anity from the lips to the heads and hearts of our countrymen ; he in- 
trodooed no works of snpererogation, no idle ceremonies ; but made 
learning and science, as they always ought to be, and naturally are^ 
die handmaids of religion ; he was neither the slare nor the faotor of 
the Greek or Roman church, but the firm adherent of the church 
of dkritt. To dlfose knowledge and piety, to atve the wicked and 
cherish the good, to exalt religion by enlightening and improving itt 
totsrtes, to meliorate the oondttion of his species, to adore and mag- 
■ify the names of his Creator and Saviour^ were the chief objects and 

• Re hM ytetn Mmpttmcated, or rsUitr ftccnMd, of introducing the odlont ceremony of 
«ilikxilar confession } Irat Egbert, archbishop of York, has ftiUy acquitted him Of this foul 
iBpotation ; he did, however, introduce that general public confession previous to receiving the 
sacnunent, which Is still retained In the service of the church to the present day, and forms 
•M of tu most beatttUial and noft t gaJM i t cteracteri of genviae pie^. CbrteUaa biimUity, 
«ad Mcnttd diTotkMi. 

(s) 
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gtory of his ftdraoced life. " He chMiged/' scys Iftiiet*> after Bede, 
*' the whole face of the Sason efaorch, aad did more towards enlarg* 
ng the authority of the archbishop of Caiiteriwry than all his pradt' 
eessors.*' He migfat have added, that he did nore to estabtlsfa Cbos* 
tianity oti an Immutable basis in this coostry than any prelate siaoe the 
apostolic dtgt. Heterodox notions and lax chaclpline prevailing to a 
dangerous extent, he held a synod at Herutfcml (Hertford) in 673, 
where he presented the British bishops with a hook of caaoni^ which 
receiTed their hearty approbation ; and by the grandeur of his miod 
and benignity of his manner, gained the esteem and deference of evir/ 
pious man in the country. In 630 be held another synod at Uattk" 
feld to investiage the Monotheliftes. In the disputes of bishop Wilft^ 
he was no less active ; and when this bigot of the papal cfaurdi ap» 
pealed to Rome, a thing then equally noyel and ludicrous, the court 
very ]ifoperly laughed at him, and Theodore treated his KooMuiaaUio* 
rity with the utmost contempt f, maintaining the judicious decrees of 
4he councils, that " all controversies should be settled in the provlnoct 
where they arose, and that the authority of the metropolitans shoold 
be final and unappealable {/' 

The bishops' of Rome, indeed, had not then assumed afty soperior 
power; they had never expected nor received any greater respect or 
authority than what necessarily attached to dieir repotatjon for leam* 
ingand piety ; hence the right to appeals was sever conceived by them ^ 
and when appealed to, their decisions, as in the presoit iostance, 
•passed for nought. Tb^ore evidently acted, and felt himself per- 
fectly independent | ; he owed no obedience in spiritual matters to any 
power but that of heaven ) loyal to his adopted sovereigB» faithful co 
his conscience, zeaknis In the difiusion of divine truth, he called 
synods, deposed inefficient priests, consecrated bishops, and founded 
•cboob throughout the kingdoms. In the diocess of Wilfred be con- 
lecrated bishops Bosa Of York, £ata of Hexham, Edhed of Liiodaey, 
Trumberth of Haguktad, and Cuthbert of Lindisfarn; iostltotedor 
restored, say Florence and Dicet, the bishoprics of Worcester, Liich- 
field, Leogerensem, and Dorchester. It has been observed, that he 
had *' a bold and overbearing temper ||;" but with more truth that 
be " possessed the spirit of government i[.*' He instituted sohoot^ 

* Bede, 1. 4, Origines Anglicanc. 

t Bvoniut ii greatly embarmMed to KCdndle tblt conduct with O rn o t y*t if^fttnctfoai, 
.0md tJie tappoced suprenuMy ot the UouxUh tee, and abtoluteljr labrloatet for kim « kyi^tiM 
•uthority. j OrigJne* AngHcanr. 

f See Dait*s AaUq. Caot. Had he ever promivcd either directly or iadirectly any obedkiM 
|o the see of Rome, he would not hare rqected the decree of the Roman synod ie»pcctiaf Wil- 
fred, bat un<|«estionably ha?e obeyed U i yet no so^h thing afpeata: the idea of obadkri !• 
«nUrely modem, compared to the days of Theodora. 

I OrlfUu AncL f Ant. Cwrt. 

I V 
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jreslioidd rather lay oolle^, m, Canterbury, Jaoduer pcrtt of Kent^ 
and at Crickkule, near Oxford, where be ami abbot Adrian '' drew 
together lai^e nambers of students^ to whom they read lectures on 
dudnity, pbiloeophy, arithmetic, geometry, astroaoDiyi and sacred 
BHokx.'* HeDce, as Birchiogtoo obserres, be justly received the title 
Mapuii. Such indeed 4iraB their extraordinary success in teaching, 
that the Teaerable Bed^, a cotemporary and mo$t respectable autbo- 
vky> aasorea us, that '^ many of . their scholars were able to speak 
Greek md Xiattn with the readiness and fluency of their mother tongue/' 
Among their pupils were Tobias bishop of Rochester, a vir doctu- 
samu, OstfcniM, or Ostfor, bishop of Worcester, Aldhelm bishop of 
Shirbwroe, a poet, and John of Beyerly, archbishop of York. Of 
Theodore himself, a man no less learned than a friend to learuing, 
there remained of all his writings only his Penitentiale, which has 
been coosidered a model of that kind of composition. Being advanced 
in years» he gave an example of ChristiaB forgiveness by sending for 
Wilfred, and offering him his friendship. His life, indeed, was a 
happy practical illustration of bis rehgioos pruiciples ; imitating tlie 
energy of St. Paul and the benevolent meekness of St. John, he di* 
lected our countrymen to the paths of both temporal and eternal hap- 
piness. To his memory we owe respect and gratitude 5 he brought 
into oar island a most invaluable library of Greek *, and Latin books, 
with several copies of the Scriptures, which happily s«urvived tl^e 
wreck of ages ; he planted among us the langua^ of the gospels, and 
sowed those seeds both of divine and human learning, which, under 
the blesnog of Providence, have grown and flourished in our country, 
have exalted our religion, and consequently our morality, expanded 
our minds, embellished them with science, and added to our physical 
ei\joyments the comforts of the arts. Those who unfortunately can- 
not relish the animated pious effusions of St. Chrysostom (which would 
have equally served religion and vtrtae, had they been less severe on 
womco), may at least respect the man who brought the wmm m^fotmrm 
of Homer to onr shores. In the time and by the exertions of Theo- 
dore, observes Malmesbury, learning so flourished in our island, that 
from " being a nursery (or nation) of tyrants, it became a peculiar 
seminary of philosophy.** The present age bears ample evidence of the 
benign effects of Theodore's wisdom 3 the lessons of piety and learning 
which he left us may have been suppressed but were never annihilated ; 
his example, contrary to that of all papal states, rendered religion and 
rioenoe insq)arable friends, and from their peculiar union both have 

♦ The coplet of Honrtr, Dsrld*! pMlmt, «wl ChfyfOrtom»i HoAiUm bnmght by Tbtodort. 
irrrc ttiU extant at the beiinning of tbe latt cetttniy. 
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flourished in onr countrj to an extent which it might Beem presnmpttiout 
or invidioaB to contrast with other nations. The human mind, in- 
deed, is not a plant that hnds, flowers, and decays in a summer^i sun * 
it requires the lapse of ages to develope its full powers, to convert the 
sarage into the civilized man. This should teach us thi^ v^ne of eda- 
eatlon. Bven in our city of Canterbury, the disinterested observer wiH 
recognize traces of that mellow maturity, which sufficiently in<ficatet 
the happy effects of early civilization. For this we are deeply indebted 
to our good archbishop Theodore, who being old and full of days, ex- 
pired in his eighty-eighth year, on the i9th September 690*. 

To the illustrious Theodore, the first truly protestant archbishop, 
we felt bound to pay our grateful tribute, convinced that if St. Paul, 
did not preach the gospel in our island, his townsman extended its in- 
fluence and identified it with our soil. It is in vain that monks and 
friars have laboured to make him a papist, his learning and Christian 
piety had no affinity with idolatry, and his religious principles bave 
descended unalloyed to Wickliffe, Greathead, Cranmer, and the pre« 
sent day. The see of Canterbury remained vacant till Brichtwald, 
Brithwald, or Berth wald, abbot of Reculver f , a learned Englishman, 
was elected in July 692. This prelate, although lost in the splendor 
of his great predecessor, was nevertheless an enlightened and good man, 
well versed, says Bede, in the scriptures, a decided en^my to papal in- 
fluence, and a strict oWrver of religious duties. In 694 king Wi- 
thred, at his instance, convened a council at BeccanchUd, now Bap- 
child, for securing the church privileges and hierarchy without thie 
interference of the civil power. Another was held at Berghamstead, 
where some arrangements were made respecting adultery. The case of 
Wilfred was also revived, and a synod deprived him of allliis revenues, 
except the abbey of Rfp(K>n, when he again appealed to Home, returned 
with the Pope's letters, had another synod called, which being over- 
ruled by an old^ woman, abbess Elfled, sister of king Alkfrid, Wilfred 
was reinstated. Brithwald is said to have held a council at London, 
respecting clerical celibacy and image-worship ; but the whole is now 
admitted to be an infamous forgery. This archbishop occupied the see 
above thirty-eight years, and died in 731. Lambard very properly cor* 
rects Polydore, who states Brithwald to be the first native who aspired to 
this archiepiscopal see. Tat wine}, a Mercian, immediately succeeded 

* Beik> 1. ft. Ttnodoraii beats memoriae ArchiepiMopos tenex k pleniu dleram> id «ft 
•anoram octoginU et octo, deftmctut est. The life of tint eminent prelate with that of hU di«- 
■ip lM» It a MlveGt worthy the pea of SMie man of leaialag and taleats, who oooralts tfai 
food of society, and permanent mther than temporary Auane. 

t See Donoombe** Rccnlver i Nichob** B&bUothec. Topogiap. Brituu 
t OsbemcallchimamonkoT BoaidiMy,Diostapr«fayteratBreodoac^aiidBede,«ho1raev 
himanddied«t«9yatthtiMattliac«f Tatfriae» caUt him a presbyter oC Brtodoa moMttnf. 

(to 
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Jiiio ; be was an able tbeolog4aii and wise prdale, wfao wrote on botb 
tacred and propbane subjects $ some of bis poems and enigmas are stiU 
extant. He died to 7S4. Notheim, a Londoner, was consecrated in 
^36, and died in 741 } be assisted Bede in bis history^ particularly in 
wbat concerned Aiigustin, and tbe conrersion of Kent^ and was a 
prelate of great piety and learning, , Plt^ but witbout autbority^ says 
be wrote the life of St. Austin, some bomilies and epistles to Bede and 
Alcuinus. Cutbbert» said to be of bonourable descent, was next conse- 
crated arcbbisbop ; be, we are told, imported tbe privilege by papal 
sanction of burying in cburcb-yards, instead of (be outside of cities, 
tbe road sides, io cemeteries, or sleeping places; but all tbe arcbbisbops 
bad been previously buried in St Augustme's, and tbe custom was 
gradually becoming general. In 747 be beld tbe famous synod at 
Cliff, near Rocbester, to restrain clerical licentiousness, and died in 
^^58, after a reign of fifteen years, according to one bistorian, and 
,of seventeen according to otbers. He was tbe first prelate of tbis see, 
wbo favoured tbe usurpation of tbe bisbop of Bome, and in return 
bas been extolled by Malmsbury and tbe monks ; yet witb his last 
breath he caused a deception to be practised on tbe Augustinians, by 
directing himself to be privately buried in the catbedral *, and not in tbeir 
monastery. Brecwine, or Bregwine, who died in 762^ was bis suc- 
cessor. According to Bromton* bis name was Lizegwinus, and said to 
be descended from a noble family in Saxony ; but it seems more pro* 
bable tbat be was a native of Canterbury f, being celebrated for bis 
singular modesty and piety. He also was privately interred in St. 
Jobn's. Jaenbergbt, or Liambert, abbot of St. Augustine, was cbo« 
sen with tbe view of terminating tbe dispute between tbe monastery 
and the catbedral respecting tbe place of sepulture. He died in 7dO 
or 791> and was buried in the abbey. During bis prelature, Offa, 
king of Mercia, raised Licbfield into an arcb {episcopal see, which bis 
successor annulled. Athelard, or .£delred, abbot of Malmsbury and 
bishop of Winchester, was consecrated in T9S. He recovered tbe 
manor of Cbaring, and also tbe privileges of tbe archbishopric, 
and was excessively praised by pope Leo> and tbe moidush writers, 
wbo nevertheless all differ in stating tbe year of bit death, making 
it 809, 3, 4, 5, and 6, the latter by Hovedon is the most pro- 
bable date. His successor Vulf bred, or Wilfred, who appears to 
have been tbe first archdeacon, was remarkable only for enriching 
Christ Church, having either procured or presented to bis see, says 
Battely, no less than twenty-nine pieces of land, or other benefactions, 

• Thorn, OenrMc, Mid E«liBtrn|r iMbaUt admc^ to S^ 'o>u> Iiipltet, ii*iiM Varttd In 
^i^iitGodwiaff^cctotht ftoij. t •MPwiftGtat.p.iM. 
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l)uHQg kk pfektort bU die iiKMik«of ChriiC^a Cbnrcb died, esuxpt fife ; 
(b« data of hit Dwtt dMth it difereetlf ttated by hittorittiit^ at chromo- 
lofj and aH other koowled|*e bad tbeo begtB to suffer a depiestioo. 
It tfipeart probable that be died in 831 . The tame year abbot Feolgeldj or 
Theolgikl, wat eleeied, but died at the end of three mondit. A ttilt 
iBore tudden £tte aweiCed Syred, orfiiric, who died immediatrij after 
hie electioa> to that he it not mmdiered among the arcfabisbopt. Ceol* 
DOlhy or Celnedt^ tucceeded, and experienced many difficulties from 
the barbarous inrations of the Danes, and the mortality of hit monka^ 
which obliged him to engage secular priests in the tenrice of the cathe- 
dral. He died abont &T0, and Atbelbred, or Erbelrcd, bishop of 
Wtnebetter*, ascended the throne. He was, obsenres Dart, a " tha- 
rough- paced monk ;*' and without any regard to citII justice ejected 
the secular priests introduced by his predecessor, but was obliged to 
retain tone, being unable to supply their place with monks, after the 
carnage of the latter by the Danes. Dying about 890, he was toe* 
ceeded by PlegnMiiid, a Mercian, from Cheshire, who had been a her- 
mit, till ditcovered by king Alfred, and introduced to bit court, in 
866, where be is said to have read lectures on divinity, and con- 
verted with the king on ev^rj kituve hour. Our see becoming vacant, h^ 
was nominated, and went to Rome, where he was well received by the 
pope^ who had greatly favoured the Saxoo tohool ettablished by Alfred. 
Much has been said of hit purchadng reKcs, &c.and brii^ng home 
a piece of the crott, which £doard the Confestor afterwardt gate to 
Wettmbitter $ but he hat better olaimt to our respect by his ettooo* 
ragiog the erection of churches (a vrork «ot only of piety, bat alto 
of patriotitm f and tooiability), hit calling tyoods, and c ou e e cr a tmyat 
once sevee bishops among the West Saxoot, He wat revered for hie 
''witdoflB, juttice, prudence, temperance, and fortitude },** in the 
most |Mlont and calamitous moments of war and desolatioii« He 
crowned Edward, ike son of Alfred, kmg of England, and died in 
933. Athelm, bishop (rf Wells, wat translated in 9S4, and died in 
the fourth year after j they who labour to pervert our church hittcwy 
to tuit the papal hierarchy, have vainly called him a monk ; but Brooi* 
ton tbewt that he vrat undoubtedly a tecular priest. Wlfelbm wat 
the next archbishop ; he held several synods, where laws were made 

* KUacr, Wlndwtt. ctlU him AUbtth, • prdate of greet totfniiif . 

t An obrioM tnith tkiay nererthdeM be m neglected and sometimes db«scd one. The pt^ 
■Mt afe has stM this esempUtod. "AnnmedlSoe,** trvlyoteerres madam dettMf4lolstda, 
'"nepencetreaassi^afrtoiifM qnnueegHsej c*est le seal dans leqoel toates les classes de la 
m»iam «e twm l men t, le sen! <{al mnyti l l e von Mtttemtnt let evenemens publics* BMdt Ics peiw 
sees secretes, les aStetions iMlmes que les cheHi ctles cKoyens oat apportees dans son enc^ate. 
U teasple de la dlrinite semblc prtstM comma cUaaMt siedes acoiitos.** JhVAllmnm, Ioir. fc 
r t Angllaaacra, wl.i. 
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Cor triak by ordealj vritcbcraft *, kc. aod died ia 941. Odo, of Da-* 
ni&h origiD, succeeded ; accordii^ to bis biograpLer Oabero be was • 
a joutb of parts, Wft desolate by bit parents, taken by Atbebn» a no« 
bJemao ia Alfred's court, placed at one of tbc great Tbeodore*t scbools^ 
where he acquired a competent knowledge of Greek aad Jjitin, and 
finally became arcbbisbop of Canterbury. Godwin conjectures that h» 
bad originally been a soldier, and was tbrec times in battle ', but Os-* 
bern suggests tbat bis business in tbe field was, like Moses, only to bold, 
up bis bauds in prayer for tbe Christians. He was sumamed Sevenu, 
for bis extreme rigour ; and most justly, if be was tbe actual cause of 
branding Elgiva with red hot irons ; yet be was a supple courtier, if 
we may judge from bis unpardonable conduct in crowning Edred, bro- 
ther of tbe murdered king Edmund, to tbe prejudice of bis two sons, 
JEdwy and Edgar. He was a great favourer f of tbe monks, and died 
in 958. Elsine, bishop of Wincbefter, succeeded Odo, but was unfor- 
tunately frozen to death in tbe Alps, travelling to Rome for bia palK 
This very leanned and virtuous prelate, called also Lippe, was a secular 
priest, a declared enemy of depraved monks, a friend to bis abused 
sovereign and kinsman Edwy, and has consequently shared with his 
prince the malign censure % of all monkish and Jesuitic writers, from 
bb own days down to Dr. John Milner. He is said to have called 
Odo an old dourd, but for what reason has not been assigned 5 had 
be been living, tbat of knave would have seemed more appropriate. 
Bfithtdm, bishop of Wells, falsely said to be a monk of Glastonbury §, 
was translated to Canterbury in 959, but kmg Edwy dying tbe same year, 
most probably by monki^ machination, those cloistered trakors, who 
shewed no respect for regal, as readily trampled on arcbicpiscopal 
rights, and be was immediately drtven from our metropolitan see. To 
cover this outrage, they accused him of incapacity, of not supporting 
tbe f irtuoos, nor restraining the vicious, yet Eadmer admits tiiat be 
wa^ a very modest, meek, and good man, and that he quietly passed 
tbe remainder of bis days in bis bbbopric at Wells ||. 

» See an ezceHent tract by sir Robert Rliner, " Difference between an English and Hebrew 
Wltd^»* Wj% written in a>nse<)uencc of the execotion of tome witches in Kent. 

t •' There are many miracles to be read of him,»* obwrvci Dart, " by fuch at are much in 
lore with TOmance and improbabUity in Osbem. One I thall obscrre, of i uffldent blasphemy 
too, told by Osbera and Gervaise. In order to oonTioce some men who denied transabstaatia* 
tion. the wnjer tamed to JUih m Odo't himdt, md dropped blood. This horrid lie was to counte- 
nance Lanfiranc** Ute book, in whose time Osbem lived, and carried the opinion of the real 
pieseaoe to a time when the JSnglUb hnd nerer so much as heard of or allowed It, as Mr. What- 
urn oheervas.** Hist. Cant. p. lOO. ^_, u« 

$ His brother Edgar, who wi» notoriously a wrctdwd proSifate, has been sainted by 
Bonkish writers, who laboured to inculcate the infiunous doctrine, " that as soon as any man 
jnts on the habit of amonk allhU formersins are torgiten i»» h«ice princes eagerty became monks, 

I If we tmj credit Osbem, Ute of Dnnstan, speaking of Olastonbary, be aArms te wae 
not then nsedasa monastery, and that tbe nsage of coorenta and names of abbot had bern 
long onheard of in England." Dart. 

I NdUier Somner nor Battely mention Uie nnac of Brithelm In their Usts of ntchblsbAp% 
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Iq 960 or 961 > tbe notorious Dunstan entered our archiepiscopal 
ehair, which be occupied till death called him to another world in 98d. 
The life and impostures of this man are unfortunately too well knowD, 
as the records of treason, cruelty, and hypocrisy in priests, or profes- 
sors of religion, can never be advantageous to society. Nevertheless, 
Milner does not hesitate to affirm, that he was '^ eminent for piety, 
learning, the sciences, which are necessary for governing matikind ; 
excelled in the liberal arts, particularly painting, carving, and music 
(the harp) ; the most comprehensive genius and the greatest and besi 
statesman whom this nation ever produced! ! !'* We pass over his 
reported contests with the devil, and his miracles, well aware thai it 
would be unjust to accuse him of the follies, blasphemies, and idola- 
tries, since devised by monks, and proclaimed by friars ; out we can- 
not overlook his treason to Edwy *, and his connivance at the much 
grosser crimes of Edgar. It were as easy to justify f the conduct of 
Judas Iscariot, as that of Dunstan in those respects. He had, says 
Dart, a very large share of superficial holiness and austerity, hot we 
know not how to judge of what was under it. *' If he was priiy to 
the tricks and juggles which go under the name of miracles in his 
time, he must have been the vilest of impostors." Some of these it is 
difficult to acquit him of. Odo % and Dunstan have been deified for vio- 
lating the laws of God and nature, for perseaiting even to death married 
men, an unnatural and impious measure, indirectly forbidden by St. Paul, 
and directly prohibited by St Gregory. Ethelgar succeeded Dunstan, 
but lived little more than a year. Siricius, abbot of Augustine's, and 
bishop of Wilton, was translated to our see in 989; historians < 



and the former also omits that of Elsine. Dart seems to doubt that this Brithein ia the MOie 
as the bishop of Winchester (the successor of Elaine), whom Milner roakaathe aichiteet •f 
that cathedral, a native of Winchester, and bnilder or founder of Ely, Peterhnnh. Mid Tbor* 
ney ; a man of talenu, learning, and piety. (See Milnex's Winch. toI. I. p. IftS.) Bat they aic 
evidently very different persons. 

« ^enry of Huntingdon, « vrho was no monk,*' speaks of Edwy and his reign aa beiaf 
decorous laudable, and good. Rex antem pnedictus Edwi noa ilfanidsNIiisr regni iaswlam ta- 
nuit. Edwi rex anno regni sui qulato cum in prindpio regnum ^us «f«c«li«iiaie floicrag fi«a- 
pera k IcUbunda exordia fiu>n imfmilttfxi perrupit. L. S. 

t Milner vainly atumpu to justify the brutal outrage on Elgiva, by saying that Edwy afw 
'* a prey to a wicked woman of great beau^ and high birth, being acorfy reUtted so fc i ws ry , bf 
name Algiva, who together with her grown-up daughter, inveigled and corruptad him to awh 
a degree, as to cause him, soon after he had been crovmed and anointed, to leave the ooroaa* 
tion feast.*' Hist. Winch, p. l&S. Mow that being who could accuse or suspect ajronth •£ 
thirteen of criminal connexion with a mother and daughter. Mi relatiom, must UAite to the 
ignorance of a mdhk, the pervtfse'soul of a Jesuit, and the heart of an assassin. As to Odo^ a 
Dime, he might retain some hereditary ferocity ; but for Dunstan, whose only proof of Udcnts 
ia his obstinate cruelty, liis memory must for ever be consigned to the execraUoa of every 
Christian and rational being. 

t In his Pastoral Letter, or Constitution, he writes, " I strictly eoaiaMiid and charge, that 
no man presume to lay any tax on the possessions of the clergy, wlio are the aoos of God, m4 
the sons of God ought to be free from ail taxes. IT any man dares to disobey the diadpllne tf 
the church in this particular, he is more wicked and impudent than the soldiers whb cmUS ed 
Christ. 1 command the king, tlie princes, and all in authority, to obey, wtth great hnmtUty, the 
archbishops and bishops, for they iiave the keysof thi kingdom of h«aven,** &c. 
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him as a bad politictan for ad?i8io|^ tribute to the plunderinf Dtnct. 
He died in 994, was succeeded by Alffic, MKrlc, or Alurlc, who was 
educated at AbingdoD, made abbot of St. Alban*8, bishop of Wiltoiv 
and consecrated in Canterbury 995, and died 1005. He was 8 
morale pious, and learned man, who compiled several sermons and 
homilies, translated a great part of the scriptures into Saxon, and la* 
boured during the dreadful wars with the Danes, to restore the aDcienl 
principles and discipline of the church *. Elpbage, or Alfage, bishop 
of Winchester^ was translated to our metropolitan see in 1006 ; about 

* Ai the doctrines taught by the learaed and pioos archblihop AlfKc, in h)i Homilicf* art 

fveeiaelgr tlioae of the piesent choxth of England, although pmnnulgated in Um tenth cantnrjr | 

tl^ may be considered as fonning a part of our metropolitan church history, and necessarily no* 

tioid ber*. The Lord's Prayer, Apostolic and Nicene Creeds, present no variatxiBs. MespecUnf 

the allege superiorly of Peter, we find the foUosrlng venr judidous exposition of oor Savioui** 

«orda» directly <^iposing the papal pretensions ; '* The Lord said to Peter, thou art stony, for 

the sticngtb of bis iMtief and for the stead&stness of his oonlcssioA, lie took upon htm that 

name. Becsuae he submitted himself with a constant mind to Christ, who is called stone by 

Be- Ftel ; IwUl isald «y eMurck itpm tUi stone, that is, upon the belief which thou confesses!. All 

Ood** chnrcfa ia built upon this stone } that is, on Christ i for he is the ground-wall, the fouada- 

tfon of aU the buil<fing of his own church. He that buildeth not upon this ground>wall, his 

wk wtti fisH W vreat ruin." Against the idolatry of worshipping saints and Images, it is 6b- 

seied, *' Get thee behind me, satan ; it is written, man shall worship his Lord, and him only shall 

lie mate. It is written in the old taw, that no man shall pray to any thing, but to Ood alone | 

hrcans c no oraature is worthy that hMiour, but he alone who is the maker of all things } to htaa 

only we ought to pray. He only Is very Lord and very God. We desire intercession of holy 

fvea (wko are Irstmg) that they win intercede for us to their Lord and onr Lord. Wetrertheiesi, 

we do not pray to them, as we do to God, nor will they suffer it, as the angel said to John tht 

■poatle, when he would have &llen at bit feet. Do ii *ot : bow not thfie^f tonUt lam Oo<Pt ter* 

•mum tkaiimrt9.aBithifkiUhtr:ppaftoGod9ml^" The preposterous doctrine of transnhitan 

tiation and the actual corporeal presence had no existence in our Saxon English church. ** Tlie 

eodttnacis (Prist's body, not corporeally but gbostiy ; not the body in which be suffered, bur 

the body of which he spoke when be blessed bread and wine to the euctuurist, one night bdbrt 

Ms suffering, and said of the blessed bread, thU U mjf bodg : and again of the blessed wine, tku is 

m^Uoodwkidki§$hod /or maaif/or $he / or gw eite u qf mm. Understand now, that tlie Loid wiw 

could turn that bread before his sxiffering to his body, and tliat wine to his blood, ghostiy or 

SfirttanUy, thset the same Lord Uesseth daily (or can Mess) by the hands of the priest, bread 

and wine to his ghostly body and to his gbostiy blood I" No words can be more dear, just, or 

p li wis ; none more worthy an enlightened Christian expositor of this holy sacrament, than the 

abavor The defence therefore of the church of Engluid, against the false charges of papists* 

wbo pretend that we have deviated fhnn the andent faith, and introduced new doctrines, ap- 

Tcats pefftct and irresistible from this exposition. In addition to this, we shall subjoin the 

judicious remarks of the translator (E. Elstob), of the Saxon English Homily, on the birth-day 

wf Gregory. 

<« From the instances given oftbefislth, wonhip, and asdpllne introduced bySt. Angns- 
UiM^ and continued for so long a time in the Saxon English church, it will appear that we havt 
IwialTed of Gregory concerning the fkith transmitted to us } and find, to our great satisbctlon* 
that w« stm retain it In the Apostles and Nicene Creeds, and in the Holy Scriptures. But be 
kaew nothing of the Trent artides, ndther do we' acknowledge them. We have inquired of 
am elderft Aogastine and his assistanu, wliat reverence was paid to the Boman see, and peirelve 
tiuit oor ancestors paid that revei-e n ce which the Christian religion allows to a fellow-labourer, 
vbo pretended not to lord it over God's heritage, but must declare that neither they nor we 
«ngbt to reverence an usurped supremacy and a corrupt church I We percdve also, that they 
then bad, and we still retain, those two sacraments which Christ appointed in his church, 
affMhble to their intent, without the corruption of the mass and transubstantiatlon. We have 
those ritis and ceremonies, ftee from all superstition, which are most rwerend and decent in the 
•ervice of Ood, keeping dose to St. Gregory's directions to St. Augustine, and most convenient 
<<ar the atile of onr church. The altars which they erected, the heterodox have destroyed. We 
ni hil! to the original Catholic lUth} tlie papists have added new and heterodox noUoni to the 
CkristlaB belief, and Impose them as artides of ikith. They have forsaken the ways of their 
fathers St. GrefOiy and St. Peter, by bringing in so many novelties and sftMunilties ; adopting 
an ibe errors, superstitions, images, and Impieties of idolatry and transubstantiftUooi, and these 
ether blcmiabMwhlcliseaincbdefbce the Boman choidi at tbtedjqr*" P* Iv* 

00 
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ft^VCQ years after tbe Danes took and desolated diis city, carried off 
the arcbbishop, and brought him to London, with the hope of getting 
ransom j but he nobly refused all their overtures, and after keeping 
him in prison some time, had him stoned to death at Greenwich, In 
May 1012. He has been canonized as a martyr. Living, Blfstane or 
Athelstane, next succeeded from the see of Wclb ; during the barbaroos 
incursions of Swane and the Danes, he dastardly fled from his distressed 
flock to the continent. When Canute was crowned, he returned, and 
became a great benefactor to his cathedral, repairing the roof and other 
parts which the Danes had burned, by piling combustible matter in 
barrels one above another. He died in 1020, and was succeeded by 
Ethelnoth or Agelnoth, son of earl Egalmare, and a Gastonbury scholar. 
When at Rome for his pall, he is said to have purchased the arm of 
Augustine, bishop of Hyppo, for 100 talents of silver, and one of 
gold. The abbey of Reculver, granted by king Edred to Chrift 
Church in 949, remained undissolved till the prelacy of the good 
Ethelnoth. He had considerable influence over Canute, and directed 
him to works of piety and munificence. According to Harpsfield, he 
was very faithful to his word, and refused to crown Harold, became 
he had promised to Canute to crown none but the children of Emma. 
He died in 1038, and Eadsius or Eadsin, became our metropolitan. 
Of the origin of this prelate, little is known that merits confidence ; 
he was a secular priest and chaplain to Canute. After his consecration, 
it is alleged that he was afflicted with disease, and by the intrigues of 
earl Godwin, and the weakness of Edward Confessor, Siward, an 
abbot of Abingdon, was imposed qn him as his coadjutor. The latter was 
called bishop, but he dying, Eadsitis reassumed his archiepiscopal 
dignity, and died 1050. During the intrusion of Siward, he was so 
ill provided for in his retirement, that he complained of wanting suffi- 
cient maintenance, probably, observes Innet, for his disposition to favour 
the Danish interest. Robert, a monk, who had insinuated himself into 
the favour of Edward, during his exile on the continent, came to this 
country, was made bishop of London, and translated to Canterbury 
in 1050, or 1051. As a specimen of gratitude to his patron and bene* 
factor, king Edward, he intrigued with tbe Norman faction, in coq« 
sequence of which, Godwin accused him of fomenting divisions, and 
he was outlawed. He fled to France, and died in the monastery of Ge- 
metica, in 105^. Stigand, a true Englishman, bishop of Winchester^ 
succeeded. To depict the real character of this great and good man» 
would far exceed our limits ; the abuse which the monks and papal 
writers down to Milner of tlie prtiient day« have heaped on him, pn- 
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mdU^ melancholy specimen of fianaticism and malignity. He refosed to 
erowo William^ even at his particular request, observing (say Henmig- 
fofd, Wykes^ and all but monkish writers), that '' he would not set 
the crown upon the head of a murderer aud usurper.'* The per6diou8 
William^ however, meanly concealed his resentment until he had secured 
his power, and then Stigand was committed to prison in Winches- 
ter, where he died. Nevertheless, his firmness contributed to preserve 
many of the Kentish privileges, which the Norman could not annul. 
He has been accused of simony and covetousness ; the former even be- 
fore be had money, according to his accusers, to pay -, and the latter 
is sufficiently disproved, by bis liberality to the churches of Ely and 
Caoterbary« To sum up his character, says Dart, " he lost his see for 
not being a bigot to the court of Rome 5 his hbefty, for not !)eing a 
traitor to his country ; and his reputation, for not being a monk. The 
first, by the greatest monster that ever held the keys ; the second, by the 
greatest tyrant and usurper that ever swayed the English sceptre j and 
the |ast« by the most shameless set of men, that ever wrote on history, 
who hare been so cruel as to affirm bis death to be the same as Judas*8, 
i. e. that his bowels gushed out." 

The Norman invasion had now revolutionized the country ; fo- 
reign adventurers^ who accompanied William, filled almost every place 
of honourv or emolument^; the genins and skill of Englishmen were 
depreciated, and arrogant beings, stimulated only by rapacity and 
matchless impudence, were invested with authority .to direct and rule 
Britons. Agreeable to this system, Stigand was deposed, persecuted, 
aiu) calumniated ^ and Lanfranc, a native of Pavia, in Italy, the son of 
a lawyer, and a lawyer himself, was consecrated metropolitan of all 
£ngland, in 1070. This ** briefless barrister,** finding that the pro- 
fession of monk was more advantageous than the bar, emigrated from 
Italy to France, where he was in several monasteries ; became pro- 
fessor of theology and arts atAvranches, and seized the ladder of ex- 
altation, by espousing the doctrine of corporal presence, in answer 
to Berengarius, archdeacon of Angers. This insured him the pope's 
favour ; and, consequently, that of the bastard duke of Normandy, who 
sought papal aid to secure his power. His condoct, as metropolitan, 
was very arbitrary ^ deposing bishops, and turning out all clergymen who . 
were too honest aud intrepid to approve of Norman spoliation. He 
framed laws f for the monks, issued the most cruel and unnatural de- 

* So that, M Inaet justly obsenres, except Walttao» bishop of Worcester, and Stwanl of 
BMbcster, *' there was Dot one bishop in England, before the end of I070» who was not in tha 
Sannaa interest.** Orig. Angl. vol. ii. 

t Thoe is a striking similarity in the idolatrous rites of aU ages and nations. The 
iWinotanoMS sterility of men's imagination in devising new modes and objects of worship, 
fnaeau om oC Uw ibmI unaoiwenblt argmments in behalf of thtdhiM liitptiatioifc of tht 
frj Q 
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crees against mart i€d priests, obliging them to abaodon tbeir wives and 
children ; and endeatotired, by every means, to lay a load of obedtencv 
to the pope upon the shoulders of Englishmen. He wished to influence 
the conqueror to his measures, but WUliam was too absolote* and 
too successful, observes Dart, to be iuied or threatened to own the papal 
authority. His greatest and best act was the repairing of his cathedral^ 
which he did not lire to complete, and died in 1069. He nobly re- 
sisted OdOj bishop of Baieux, William's brother, then earl of KeDt> 
and obliged him to cede some property, belonging to the see, which be 
had rapaciously seized. Anselni, a friend, and fellow adventurer with 
Ijanfranc, and a native of Augtuta, now Aouste, in Piedmont (not Bor^ 
gundy), was consecrated archbishop in. 1093, after the king had held 
the see three years vacant. He had been abbot of Bee f, and accom- 
panied an earl of Chester to this country. His disputes with Rnfus and 
Henry I. are recorded in the general history of England, his baniah- 

•criptnres. The greater part of tbe papal eovmonie* are either caricaturea, or im p er fe ct lai- 
satiofit of tboae adopted by the Roman pagans. Thua, we find in the statatea and o^inaacea 
glTen by Laafhinc to his Beoedicttoe monks, a chapter OB biood>letUng» de w^gniais aritCiopf, 
which bears moch analogy to what GelliuA relates of the puaishroent of Roman soldien, who 
%rere ordered to be bled as a remedy either for sluggish drowsiness, or atapidity, Uk neglect of 
dbdplicfe or duty. According to these laws, the monks moat first ask leave to let blood, 
vhldi cannot be granted at certain solemn seasons (unless fn cases of immediate necessity}, 
when their absence from the puUic service of their church vaa sot uibe dispeaaed with. M 
permissi<Mi l>eing obtained, the hour was to be notiAed to the cellarer of the convent (an ias- 
portant person among aisiemiotts monks), and those to be bled were to -attend at the places 
destined tor this purpose, where sercral irrational and superstiUova ceremoniea were oidcoed ie 
be performed on the occasion. Afterwards, they were to appear before the prior and chapter, 
and it being then o|)enly pronotmctKl that such and such a fMar or brother bad blood talnB fnm 
bim, the monk was to stand up (espedaHy if a vein in the arm had been opened) and speak 
<br himself. If he had been guilty of a slight offence, it stiould be forgiven} but if it was of 
auch a nxture at could not be passed over without corpoml pnuishment, thea ita loflktMa 
was deferscd till ike bad recovered better health and strength after the loss of blood. This n* 
gulatioiv justly observes Battely, is "somewhat mystical, and perhaps designedly ao, that 
the reptitat)sn of the members ol the convent might l>e preserved Irom being publidj charged 
with irr^ufarltfas and foul enormities. Such things were, like the rites of Ceres, rdigioasly 
to be concealed/ Bot H seems plain that the want of having blood taken, was fVequendy t>c- 
•casioned by katemperance and excess. When the lord high steward and his retinue had oAcially 
attended at an enthronization-feast of on archbishop, it was one branch of his arcnstOBKd 
right and fee, which be ctBda»ed on going away, to stop three dt^s at one of the nearest maMRrt 
of the archbishop to be bled, after the high feeding and excessive drinking at that feast.** 

* Nevertheless, William had so much confidence in his talents, that he appouitod bias aok 
justiciary of England every time he went to the continent. See Lanbard's TVxflas Ji^0mm, 
archbisliop Parker and Brown's Fasc. Rerum, where Lanflranc is called Primcept H autot Jhgk^, 

t The works of Anselm have suffered much leas (Vom monkish intcrpolatioas than thtsaa of 
Theodore, whose PflnriieaHaie, by Petit, liaa been filled with scandalous sentences. Aasetm^ 
dissertations on the EvangelisU and Apoi^et, and on free will, aWhongh enveloped in a adM- 
laatlc jargon, contain jadieioofl o«»aervBtions : his \tS Jem or sta*aas to the ** Queen of HeaMB," 
(see this idolatry condemned, Jeremiah vii. 18. and xUv. 17.) are leas obscene than thoae of 
some Btore modem poets; his chapters 8 and t4, in torn. lii. indeed, are grossly tadacent* It 
Is worthy of remark, that as extremes meet, many of his sentiments appear f hav« been 
adopted by the Puritans ; and Butler has commemorated them in bis Hudibfas witti adarfia< 
ble humour. But the great feature in the character of Anselm is, that of a lyoopbaat befoit 
1m obtained power; and a haughty despot afterwards : his flattery to Lanftanc ia cquhDy dis- 
gosting and bUspliemous. In his letters to hiro, he always interweaves sobm artft&I toatk of 
base aduUtion i such as, ''your divine disposition,*' "your wisdom,** &c. He aibct«d tJHiimi 
bomility, and styled himself serrM seroorsm CM; and, after his expulsion fkma the klagdoiiw 
Instead of archUshop, h« wrote-^' Krvot ccdesla Cw m a ritmi a^'* yet, Iw wit oae «f tht 

Of 
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tnentftBd return ; ibe king's gWing up the right ot tn^tttum U ikH 
pope^ and retaining only the nomination to sees, are also khowD by ^^leit 
deplorable effects. Till the reign of Riifus and Urban, the e{)iscopal in* 
restitare of the staff and h'hg had l>een the ancient usage, and uudit* 
finttd privilege of our kings ; but this right being lost to the crown, an4 
ihe celibacy * of priests established, the tlergjr became a distiuci chui^ 
tvbollj independent, either of the king or the country, of ail civil iaw^ 
Bnd willing instruments iti the hands bf a papal despot : hence, ouf 
{lU£ated country was long the prey of foreign wolvea, till the glo* 
rioos epoch of the reformation rescued it, we hope, forever, from th4 
tniseries of foreign domination, idolatry, superstitibU, ind ignorance^ 
Although Lanfranc, Ansclm, and other Italian or French archb}* 
tbops were devoted to the pope, they nevertheless ot)posed him, wbenevej^ 
their personal consequence was concemecl, a proof of the real spirit 1;^ 
which they were actuated. Thus Anselro, fteWj^g his own importaoc/i 
diminished by the presence of Guido, archbishop of Vienna, a )egaCA 
)n this country, immediately opposed his residence here, as a usuipa* 
tion, and actually compelled that prelate to leave Bngl^ndw Agaio> 
)ie found^^hatthe celibacy of the clergy made them subservient to 1)1$ 
l^drpose ; and in 1108 he enforced, at Westminster> a decree f , whicd 
iie bild procured about six years before, for the more rigorous bbserv^ 
^Dce tif telibacy, for the separation of husband | and wife, in deiiandl 
of the direct ii^unctionai of the Scriptures ; and for preventing ail m^r* 
jfied clergyman from officiating until they had repudiated theyr wives t 
)Yot content with intrddnctng and inculcating this odious principle^ 
be actually enforced it with a dejfree of brutal ferocity, which impelle4 

Hixkeaft men Uiat ever Utcd, penriUied his f nfeHttr clergy to ibilt his Ad, uid allowea Uk« pof^ 
(perhaps id jest) to call hint **the pope and aposUe of another world 1" John of Ssmlb.^A W« 
dlnian ambMMdor to George II. made, with permtssltm, an abortive attempt in the caUi^r4 
to procure sQme of Anselm's bones for his master to worship. 

' It is worthy of remark, that this derice, Uke the irorsblp of ««the queen of hetvctt.** ail4 
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CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL, [a. D. 113^. 

the monk, Matthew Paris, to express his surprise that the king suiiered 
tiich atrocious outrages on humanity and civil justhre. Even the pope 
Paschal himself disapproved of his comiuct in this respect, and a«l« 
▼ised him to let such of the married clergy, as urerc sons of ibc 
clergy, live in peace ; a just panegyric on them, which deserves to be 
recorded, to the disgrace and shame of the celihataires,^" That the 
GREATEST and BEST of the clergy vere tite sons of the clergy:* To 
Anselm has heen attributed the merit of re-buiWing a great pUrt of our 
cathedral ; hut when we consider, that bis ambition and ill- nature 
ke|)t him in a state of continual warfare, we cannot believe that he 
bestowed much expense on an edifice, the honotirs of which he plaialj 
perceived he was not likely to enjoy. The king, according to Dicct, re- 
quired from bim a thousand pounds for the archbishopric; and, likewise^ 
says Bromton, levied on bim annual contributions, which made bim at 
first hesitate in accepting the primacy. Anselm <1ted io 1 109, in bis 
seventy-sixth year^ : and his unchristian stubboraness, being very in- 
jurious to the cause of religion, the king received the revenues of the 
see five years, till 1 1 14, when Ralph or Radulpbus, bishop of Roches- 
ter, was translated hither. Me was so indecorously facetious, that he 
was called " the Jester;**. but he took his investiture from the kiog» 
contrary to the papal injunction, yet received his pall with an oath of 
canonical obedience to the Pope, a thing before unknown. He died 
in 1122, and was succeeded, in a few months, bf W. Corlioilf j who, 
it is said, crowned Stephen, contrary to his oath to the empress Maud, 
which preyed so incessantly on bis mind, that he died shortly after, in 
1136. He was duped into the office of legate 5 the pope artfully be- 
stowing on him the title of " Legate of the Apostolical See," when 
be wrote to him, opposing the appointment of any such officer in Eng- 
land. He '* beautified'* his cathedral, re-dedicated it to Christ, and 

* ** In the reign of Henry VII. he ww,*' obtenres a rery judidotit and accarmte cotcmpo- 
nry writer, ** w^ou abturdlf canooixed, for * bit piety and •uffering*,* at the Intercesaion and great 
expense of archbishop Morton.*'— firayley*» Kent,7SS. A chapel (tee pi. ll.)» on the south-east 
aide of the choir, still retains his name. Over this diapel is a room, which OosUiog and King 
supposed bad been used as a prison for the criminal monks. A writer in the Gent. Mag. <vposed 
this notion, alleging that the flre.place in it was for baking the sacramental wafers.} but as no 
«pens are used for such a purpose, Oostling*s opinion is the more plausible. Very probably it 
was occasionally occupied by the abandoned female, who, in convents, is technically called 
** the pri*r*s niece,** a practice sufficiently common In all ages of monastic superstition. 

t During his primacy, the cardinal John de Crema arrired in this country as p^nl 
legate, and held sereral councils, enforcing, by the most cruel measures, clerical celibacy :. this 
foreign miscreant, liowever, was himself caught with a woman of the town ; and so public waa 
the transaction, that he was obliged to steal away out of the country. Rudboro, Oenrase, M, 
Paris, and all the monks, as well as more impartial chroniclers, relate Uie disgraceful fact. Abo* 
ther historian states, that this worthy legaie, *' in a speech to the council, at Westminster^ 
liiveigbed against the lewdness aiul immorality of those churchmen, who lived In a state of 
matrimony, affirming it to be * the height of impiety for a priest to make the body of Christy 
* when he liad lately risen from the side of a prostitute ;' (for such was the appellation this Ucen-t 
tious bigot bestowed on the wives of the clergy). In the evening of the same day, the caxdinal 
himself, after he had adminUtared tba eucbarUt, vras detacted in the arms of aprofeaaed cow* 
Usant** 
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built the priory church of St. Martin, DoTcr*. In 1138, Theobald, 
abbot of Bee, was consecrated archbishop ; he was a firm supporter of 
the papal usurpation, experienced many troubles, was rather a steady 
than an enlightened man, a ferocious niisogamist, governed his monks 
sternly, and in ecclesiastical matters, a most violent bigot ; yet, in other 
respects, humane and charitable. A famine having occurred, during the 
quarrels of Stephen and Henry, he sold the church ornaments to relieve 
the poor. He was a man of little learning, and died of old age, in 1 161 f* 
The notorious Becket was the next archbishop, who joined the popes 
in the iniquitous conspiracy " to fix on the neck of the whole western 
world, the iron yoke of servitude, and the abominations of idolatry." 
Thomas Becket was the son of a London merchant by a Syrian 
woman ; bis life has been often written by friends, enemies, and im- 
partial observers, and in all of them ingratitude and treachery appear 
to be his least faults. His death, in 1170, in our cathedral {, was 
perhaps entirely owing to his own malignant passions, as the persons 
who attacked him probably only designed to give him a severe chas- 
tisement^ but not to take his life, had he not menaced and insulted 
them, calling Fitz-Urse a pimp, &c. This is acknowledged even by 
Edward Gryme or Ryme, the priest who accompanied him, and who 
received a severe wound In the arm attempting to save the sacerdotal 
malefactor. After the death of Becket, the performance of divine 
service was suspended a whole year, and the building suffered to lie 
under the din and filth occasioned by the multitudes of curious or 
superstitious spectators who visited it from all parts. This neglect of 
public worship was certainly not a very pious mode of expiating 
crtmes, however it might be agreeable to the papal system. The men 
who put this imperious prelate to death, went to Rome and received 
absolution § from the pope, a most convenient way of atoning for 
mvder. The see being vacant above three years, Richard, prior of 

* * " In 1 134 he laid, without the walls, the foundation of the priory,** rayi Lyon, " and had 
it, with all its extensive buildings, (Ihished in four years. The canons of St. Martin were ac* 
cosed of behaTihg indecently to single and married women, both within and without the walla 
of the town j to the crime of gallantry, they added worldly cares, temporal pursuits, disaU 
padons, and the wasting of their, revenues in extr«vafant luxuries.** See rev. Mr. Lyon'g 
excellent History of Dover, vol. I. 

t The tomb (see plate 9.) ascribed to blm by Godwin, bat denied by subseqoent writers^ 
•eems to be of somewhat eariier date. 

t The north end of the western transept is still called the Martyrdom, and an oblong ^ 
square marble stone remains In the floor, with a small piece of stone, about four inches square ' 
hiserted in it ; where, according to the tiaditions, some of Becket*s brains fell j and which were 
cut out, with a piece of the stone, and carried lo Rome as a sacred relic. Other stones, stained 
with bis blood, were carried to Peterborough. The miracles which this eiftraordinary stone htm 
wrought, and which are just as true as all other papal miracles, would require a ponderous vo* 
Itfme to detail them. The stone is of the same quafity as the greater part of the pavement of 
the cathedral,— a russet yellow Hfcrhle, clouded or striped with white. It Is snaceptible of » 
fine polish, and Is a stratified casfoonate of lime, the cAoax carttomttee oMcrttioiMe §tra^f&rmg ot 
Hatij and the French mlneralogUts. ^ 

9 The papal legendUti pretend t|»ttiKy were tMimted, during tlie remainder of tbdrttvi^ 
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f, was elected tp tH^ aircbiepwcopal chair ; he was a toan of good| 
iHinR-al dUpositiont, re$|)ectable attatuiDeiitSy and a useful preacher. 
As ht had iiane of the attil)itioui maligptty or virulence of his prede- 
tmsQVy the monkish wnteri haye accused him of inattention to church 
dKscipline, and fabricated ridicutons tales about his visions, &c. Hi« 
fcTters and those of Petrus Blspsensis*, prove that he respected moral 
lostlce 9^i humanity. He died in 1184, and was succeeded by Bald* 
IriB f , %vho accompanied liichard to the ^oly Land, where he die4 
in 1190. The domineering ambitiqn of the qiouks of Christ Church jf 
liieir subeferrtency to the pope, and their assuiuption of an exclusive 
fi^ to elect an archbishop, having occasioned much tnmble, this pre* 
lite nude a most laudable attempt to checH their i^^inrpations, by ip- 
tfrcctlj depriviE^ them of |>oliticM power. \7^tb this yiew he com* 
Vieoced and nearly completed building a church aQdcplle{;e fof secularv* 
•t Uackingtoi), or St. Sleplien^s ; but the sniKle monks aqt'^cipa^ed ita 
mmt f MU ct, and succeeded in persuading the pope to oUige the 
werthy vcblnsbop to abandon his undertaking, and demoli^ bis 
ieildi^g. The monks in 1191, by main force, elected Reginald fitf 
^ocfUoe. a native of Lombardy, (son of Joceline, bishop of Salisbury]^ 
and bishop of Bath, but he died in fmir weeks after. Hubert Walter. 
mi West I|erriiai|i, Norfolk, and bishop of Salisbu|-y, was chosen oqt 
aeyt prelate j he rs^ised money for the king^s ransom ; was appointee! 
lord chief je^ticiiiry apd lord chancellor, in which offices Ite con* 

V "pf rttm ; km! ^any of lliem wen tntrfe thvo. tfuit of Bccb«t UmaeTf. It wm ontilfiff • gi«4 
VBoWiBieiit.— Cantear. Fiicde'S^^ BMgp Milner, indiMdl, hci pniaed Beckei*B Tirtuct, viU| 
m ttdch concctncf* a« a FVenchiiviii^ %f^t cool^esa of Vcvuvim, ^rlng an erupUiMi. 

* Mmtam% tte ftB^tcomeq a enceg of ^teket^ viotent and Uvnonable efforts to set hlmstiran^l 
%lm H>ll >w aiB aWve all law and authority, vas the degradation of the clergy iB general : hit sa» 
gPWiM» and Christian prqject of exeinpting tham, eiep ^hei^ f^ilty ^ cirtt oJfeiice«, fraai <a ■•- 
yalf lw i n it hwwt , naturally incurred tiie uti^pft indigtuvtVm* «nd in bad minds mspned th^ 
i tlto e ai wngeahcc The feMowing extract frm the lettm of j^trui Btesentit (.I^her de Bloii* 
e FknKlunan), archd eac on of Bath* and choncdtor oi Canterbnry, addre«»«d by the diractio4 
#r archhi»ho|» Kchard, to the bishops of Ely, Winrhestet, and Norvich, ia qoHe saffident 
*w y ftli i % tfcc statn of the clergy in this country, near the dose of the k?th centoiy } and ab^ 
•r the morality of Uie papal see at the same period. " Jf a Jew (obserres this prelate), or the 
fc i n aii F.^ Mc he n^nrdeifd, the murderer ia presently hanged for it; but if a prieaC or dl^ 
ffcigjHiant of whatever rank, be murdered, the murderer is only exc<unmnnicated« By thft 
ineans,** he continues, *• it comes to pass, that the stealing of a goat or ^ sheep ia p«niahed in 
a Inavici'maninn than the mdrder of a priest f yet this, and what h stil^ more tnsopportabte. It 
Wt what we have deaenred by aor ambition, usurping ah authority which no ways Wtonged t4 
%»f Anrhy that nccursad Jurisdictioa which we hare so presumptuous^ assdned, we have pnK 
%ek«d «o4 a»d tl^ King, and b«re opened a safe iray to the laity to wrealc their maHce upoa 
IhedcBiy. Thns, a veiy learned and worthy priest was faitely murdered in Wincliester, by 
Wte. pKclMr and l^is wifc, and they do not deny the futj^ but the murderer is gone to Rora% 
and HHdces no doubt bht by prouUMting his wife, who is a beautiful woman, he shall not rnily 
0i^aSm abaotution at the court of Rome, but be welt paid for his journey thither.'* ' Tnnet*« 
Wkftotf of the EngRsh Church.— The hideous system of granting absolutions bas still beea 
•mtinned by the liKldinottt popes ; and It is now well linowtt» and matter of history, thai 
IfMiuel Ood<Ff, in Spain, pursued the nme system of patronage, till May 1806, under the eye«» 
jad ^^Ha the ftnnwiedge of a papal cardinal and legate !— This P. BUesensis was the first wtH«(| 
ii9« Cave, whe applied the urord tftauvimUmtiatiim to the eueharltk 

t Tin •'tflMTify" of this prelate through Waici, by Olr. de fiarti, sumamed Cambt«lM% 
^Wte wse yhalid iika> »ai ten aWy ti s ma u m rtii f ih fcfc ti ty sit », c, Hee>«» htw 
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ducted himself with eqaal ability and iat^rtty ; and aldiongh O. 
CanihreosU has accused him of want of learninf , it is unquestionable 
that be was a man of considerable talents, Tirtue, and beneficence. 
He was too upright a man to answer the purposes of the monks and 
popes, and consequently incurred their hatred. He walled in the 
tower of London^ improved his see with buiblings, and would liave 
founded a college at Lambeth^ had not the pope prevented him. Hu- 
bert died in 1205 ; and after two years disputes, elections, and annuU . 
ings,. the infamous pope Innocent III. contrary to tbe king's nomi- 
i^atioD and tbe choice of the monks, consecrated Stephen LangtcHi, an 
CfnglishaiaD, and chancellor of tbe university of Paris. This ardi« 
bishc^ being a great favourite of tbe ambitious pope, he was created m 
cardinal* of St. Cbryssosone, assisted tbe enemies of his cojintry 
against bis lawful sovereign } and die<l in 1228, In 12S^, tbe remaint 
of Becket were removed from the undercroft, and placed in a moat 
splendid and costly shrine -f, erected in tbe new chapel of the Holy 
Trinity. The feastings and expenses attending this parade of anper* 
ttitloD were so enormous, that Langtoo entailed a debt on his aee^ 
which Boniface, his third successor, was scarcely able to liquidate* 
Richard Wethershed, called the great, a man of talents and leaniing» 
succeeded I^angton ; but died within tliree years. In 1934, Sdmundof 
Abingdon, «on of Sdward Rich, and chancellor of Sanim, was con* 
aecrated | he was at continual variance, either with the monks or 
friars}, the king or tbe pope ; felt deeply the miseries of his country | 
ajbandoned his charge in 1240 ; went abroad ; died in a few oionthft 

■ ^ For an accovnt of tb« ceremoniet of itopplng the new vamdt cardinal*! rooQtb,1>]r the pop(^ 
»ad tberrtiy depriving him of the right of speaking bi» opinion In consistories, or congregation^ 
abd of havlBg either an active or passive voice for a time, see '* // CardimUtmo £ Sta. CAtesa." 

t Accounts may be found in all unr historismi, of the ridicnloos extravagance of this montN 
iMttt, wfaich bad Dwicb more resemblance to tbe pageantry of oriental idolatry, than Christiaa 
xationality. It possessed, however, the necessary art of money-making] and *^lt is a curioo* 
^ct,** obserres Lyttleton, ** that whUe at the altar of Christ no oblations were made, and veiy 
f^ at that of the Virgin Maiy^** the amount in one year, at B«cket*s, was 054(. St. 9d« 
MMtber melancholy proof o< the worship of dead men in preference to tbe Deity I 

% The principles and oondoct of the friars are well deKribed even by Matthew Farls, wh« 
iHatea the controveny for superiority between the DonMnicans and Franciscans, tbe former 
arriving in this country about 1917, the latter in 19M. The Franciscans go with sandals onljr 
am thAr feet, and are called bareifbofed friars, and wear plaited cords round their waist, at 
^arks of hiunillty. ** They had not been M years in this country, when they were In posses* 
s»eo of mansiooa like the sutdy palaces of kings, sorrounded with high walls, and living ia 
the greatest magnificence. They diligently attend on rich men dying when they know that 
there is plenty of wealth, that they may fill tbeaMclves with booty ) they txtrjrt confession^ 
procure wills and testaments to be made privately, and recommend themselves only to th» 
charity of testators. Hence no believer thought be could be saved unless guided by those fHan^ 
either the preaching (I>ominican) or minors (Franciscan). They are eager to obtain privilege^ 
attend nobles and statesmen, and alwajrs throw themselves into concerns of marriages : they se* 
dulously put in execution aU papal exactions and extortions. In their preaching they are etthcf 
Atisome iatteivrs or bitter reprovers ; they betray private confidence, or are onwaiy or uawla^ 
la their reprehensions. The^ insult and abuse aU other orders, despise tbe Benedictines an4 
Angustinea, and repute the Cistertians to be mde, simple, balf.l^men, and mere rustics i iim 
Mack monks to be proud epicures." Thia portnrit of friars la the I3th dkitury win be fbun^i 
9m inspection, to be very applicable t« tltose «| thi Halted ?c«tctlant hhMpVw^ crea tH UM 
foseBt ihf « almPrt 90O xiwi>i«ur« 
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mfter ; and was deified in 1245. At the instance of qoeen Eleanor 
<be stubborn monks elected ber uncle Boniface^ son of the duke of 
Savoy, archbishop •, he was confirmed in 1243, and enthronized * io 
1249. This prelate paid the debts of his predecessors, amounting to 
^,000 marks, by obtaining a year's rent of all the vacant livings in his 
dipcese : he founded a college at Maidstone ; but> as he was no friend 
to the monks, they have represented him as an illiterate, haughty^ 
overbearing, and most rapacious man ; universally hated } and once in 
danger of being killed in London, " for beating the prior of St. Bmr^ 
Ifiolomevr's, at a pretended visitation f .** Ue " fied with his spoil to 
his own ccHiutry,** where he died iu 1270. Yet Birchington says he 
was a great friend to the poor. Robert Ktlwanly, a Dominican friar, 
Obntrary to the \vill of the monks, was appointed by the pope to this 
•ee X in 12/2 : be was a sturdy partizan of the Dominicans ; built 
Black-Friars, in London ; and obtained some celebrity as an orator, 
Togician, and critic. In 1277f the pope made him a cardinal, whea 
he resigned his see, and retired, after collecting 5000 marks, to Italy ; 
where be died shortly arfter, supposed by poison. In 1279 John Peck* 
ham was likewise raised to our see by the pope, contrary to the 
election of Robert Bumel, bishop of Bath, and the wish of the king, 
lie was a Franciscan ; but his exaltation was a mere act of rapacity, 
in order to extort money ; for the pope threatened him with excom- 
tfiunication, if he did not pay him 4000 marks )• He was a roan of 
learning, founder of the college at Wingham, tolerably well disposed, 
a>id severe only to mlultcrers. In 1292 he died, and was succeeded 
the following year by Robert Winchebey ||, who was educated in the 
grammar school of this city^, was ope of the greatest friends to litera« 



* The mder who wishet to know more of the pompon* and irrational- < 
tkronnati«n, as it vm« called, may consult 8omner*i and Battely*8 Antiqattie*. 

t D^carel alleges, that to atone for this outrage, he tmilt (rather repaired) Lambeth i 
80e Nichols* history } and more particularly Brayley »s " Concise Aconuit of Lambed Palace,"* 
4to. IR06 ; containing many curious plates, coloured and gilded portraits, &c. ; with Tiews oitbm 
iioN4rd*8 towgr and prison, where so many unfortunate '* heretics'* were tortured, &c The pre- 
mmt archbishop. Dr. Manners Sutton, has generously purchased a neat residenoe near Croy^kw, 
«ftiled Addingion House, for the future use of his see. 

t King Edward refused him the temporalities, until he could make a public protestation, at 
a council in Westminster, thai the grant was of his own ** mere grace and favour, and not from 
i^V right ;•• the pope having rejected William Chillenden (who was elected fay themonka), **co»r 
tfary to fats prerogative, to the laws of the realm, and to the liberties of the Engllah church.** 

' i The archbishop was accustomed to call the pope's letter, containing ihb atrodoos 
menace, in the true spirit of a highwayman, — UunkorrUMs t» ospeete *t nuUtm tntikUU, U» 
atao had booo marks to pay for his predecessor, and 9000 for his enthronixation. 

I In 199&, he was vulgarly insulted by two papal legates, who arrived in this country t* 
•Htle a dispute between the English and French kings, by being obliged, in retam for his hos* 
pitality, to make his cross bearer lower his cross, that theirs might be exalted. DuevH** Crvy- 
4om. TlM archiepiscopal palace at Croydon, once the asylum of learning, piety, and hoapitality. 
If now in rains ; the grand entranre-arch only remaining, with ttie hall, which is at present 
«ised as a drying. loft to the adjoining bleachfldd, where cloth is bleached without scfamcc, «a 
the bo«*e is inhibited without civility. 

. 5 It is notimpraper here to eo^arm tlie reaiark, made |». (*), by adverting to the naaf 
good and great men, who were bom and educated In this d^ or Itf ijdikiiy, and wl|tia I 
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twe, the most bmBftne and charitable to the poor, and akogctber a 
prelate of distinguished learning, talents, and virtues; his quarrels with 
tht; king appear toha?e originated in his dislike of innovation, and other 
social virtues, which perhaps would have been less equivocal had he 
shewn less teal for the paramount authority of the church. He died 
in 1313 ; and such wa^ his beneficence to the poor^ that his memory 
escaped the last disgrace, that of papal deification. 

We have now brooght the history of our metropolitan see, to the 
period when it and Christ Church priory lost the absolute control of 
ecclesittstical affiiirs in this country. The unl>ounded anvhition of the 
popes, and the introduction of regularly organized bodies of propagan« 
ifets, under various denominations of friars, and with them the abo- 
tttnable rite of anrictilar confession*, soon effected a revolution in the 
hierarehy. Lui[ury and effeminacy had somewhat impaired the .ardourf 
of the monks or cloistc^d friars} ; the archbishops' § influence sunk» 

*re recorded in Uie annals of society, •■ »t«tesnen» warriors, dinnes, philosophers, and poets* 
It is eqoalty worthy of ootice, that they all evinced extraordinary probity and benevplence, 
•a well as genias : thus, sirs P. Sidney, T. Ruidolph, F. Walsyngham, H. Wotton« the ancient 
ardiUect ; T. Wyatt, first English versifier of the psalms ; and admiral Uooke (whose monument 
appears in our catliedral, and whose great character is fairly appreciated in Campbell's Lives of 
tht Admirals) ; generad Wolfe, bishops Gunning and Fletcher, deans Comber and Spencer, th« 
fi«at Dr. Harvey, the antiquary and Saxon lexicographer, Somner; the natumlist. Dr. Plott | 
and Dr. Fludd, who first maule a telescope in this country i the mathematicians, Billingslej 
(V»rd mayor of London), and Wallis; with Hawlceswortb, Theobald, Smart, Mrs. Carter, &«» 
whose jives illustrate the sentiment of our national dramatist-* 

** Kent, in the Comfaientaries Cesar writ, 

U term'd the eivH*it place of all this islej 

Sweet is the countiy, because full of riches. 

The people liberal, valiant, active, wealthy.*' 
* For a correct noti<m of the hideous consequences of ** this instrument of crimes and source 
of bypocris)- }** to which is ** attributed nearly all the crimes committed by the community in 
Sicily,* see Blftquiere*s Letters, I. iflO-S, 8vo 1813. — ** Even in confession plotting sins anew.** 
f Gibbon, in his ftunous chapter on " monaatic life," observes, with more truth than 
usual, *' a uxiel unfeeling temper has distinguished the monks of every age and country i their 
stem indiiference, which is seldom mollified by perscmal friendship, it influenced by religioui 
(snper>>titioas) hatred, and their merciless zeal has strenuously administered the holy office of 
the inquisition.'* We concur, however, with a most ingenious and leameit defender of the 
Christian faith, who has ably exposed the puerilities of unitarianism, tl^t Gibbon's work, 
independent of his gross obscenity, ** appears, not a faithful impartial history, but a disgiuting 
lisfiie of misrepresentations and falsehoods, disguised under studied embellishments of lan- 
guage, and dictated by pride, ignorance, and malice." Jones's Ecclesiast. Researches, proving 
Philo and Josephus Christians, and apologists of the faith. We hope this writer will not 
forget that orthodoxy and sound judgment, in every department of knowledge^ are much mort 
intimately allied than vulgarly supposed. 

t For the sake of brevity, and to avoid repetition, all cloistered religious are in thi^ work 
Indiscriminately called, according to the usage of convents, monks or friars ; the term Jriur 
•ignifying brother) every monk is a friar, but every friar is not a monk. When any particular 
order of friars is mentioned, then they are called after their order or dress, as Dominican, black* 
white, &c. friars. This Is consistent with the practice of religious cenobites, who never say 
«ionk John, or monk Thomas, but friar John, &c. 

$ The importance of the ** primate and metropolitan of all F.ngland," originally '* by the 
g/Bce of God,*' latteriy " by Divine Providence, archbishop of Canterbury," may be estimated 
f^om the following subordinate officers, in papal times ; " the bishop of London was considered 
as his dean in the college of bishops, his office being to summon councils } the bishop of Win* 
^m, his chancellor; the bishop of Sarum was his precentor, to begin the service when he waa 
present t the bishop of Worcester was his chaplain; and Rochester his cross- bearer { and he 
contended strenuously for the same obedience from the archbishop of York, as he himself paid 
fD the see of Rome.'* Hasted's Kent, Selden's Titles, and Parker's Antiq. He was also denomi- 
listed patrkatht from tM juritdiction extending OT«r ^ngl^nd, SooU«Bd» Ireluidy imd th* 
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ttft tbmt of tbe popes rose, and new ordtrt of frim tppeaml, iw kit 
bungry^ ambitious^ energetic, tad rapaoioos, ^mb tbe Nomao in* 
Taders. Tbe conflicts of jarring interesta, the ooditgniaed cfibrts of kmt* 
ytTf and folly, present little to engage the attention of the philoao* 
phkal inquirer, and still less thefseKngs of the bennokiit Cfaristiaiu 
Anricnlar confession had extirpated every seBttaaent of diaatity horn 
tbe feBude heart * ; and ignorance and papal tyranny bad reached that, 
point of excess, which henceforward coetributes to effect their own 
downfal. From this scene of human degradation we turn, with 
pleasure, to retrace that of human ingenuity, in the natural history of 
0at of the first religious edifices extant* 

NotwithsUnding the l^nmerous histories which have been writtea 
of Christ Chqrch catb^ral and priory, there is still much unknown 
respecting its origin and condition, previous to the Norman invasioa* 
Jio writer mentions the first erection of a church where our cathedral 
now stands 2 but many authors suppose, wiA great probability, that 
tbe original building had been a temple, used by the Christians in the 
Roman army 5 that it bad afterwards been converted into tbe service 
of idols by the Saxons ^ and finally given by Etbelbert to Augustine, 
for the purpose of a Christian church. It is not however presumed, 
that this same building remained perfect from tbe days of tbe Romans 
till those of tbe Normans ; on tbe contrary, some edifice must have 
been erected here in the Jth. or 8th century ; and the strongest pro« 
bability is^ that archbishop Theodore, and abbot Adrian, the Cartha- 
ginian, commenced the work, which might be finished by archbishop 
Brcgwine about 7^ t* Gostling, indeed, and several other judicious 

Anglo-gallic pr«Tiiic«t ; hence the appellmtion, ** p«triarch*i chair,** a teat cmnpotcd of ttiret 
•tones, in Uie form of a chair, which ftill exttti in the eastern end of the cathedral. The arch* 
bishopric once possessed sixty knights* fees, or 40,000 acres, as a harony. See Madex. 

* For the consequences, see Bowles*s admirable ** Eemarlcs on Female Manners.** 9d eJKt* 
t Ledwich, and other antiquaries, on the authority of a passage in Osbem, have dated its 
origin Tn 744} the former author conilders the undercroft an ** Iseum, or chapel of Isis, or m^ 
•arty Imitation of Roman models.** Archaeol.v. 180. Among the ornaments still existing we 
recognised some tery similar to thpse on the ruins of edifices at Carthage (Sh«w*s Trarels in 
Barhary), and may have beeq imitated by Adrian. One of tbe Terracotas hi the Britisl^ 
Moseom, No. 90, exhibits a curious specimen of two circular arches, with spiral fluted columnap 
iMiring central bands, and a kind of billet ornament along the upper moulding of the mid^ 
while the subjects beneath are all Egyptian, being the Nile, a boat, crocodiles, iblset, andft 
round bouse, with a circolar headed door, like the ancient German houses on Tn^jan's colamn. 
Whoever compares these ornaments with those in our cathedral, will percdTC the analogy. These 
IlKts tend to confirm the opinion of Ledwidi, that the figures on the canit^s In the undercrofi 
are of Egyptian origin, this tenacota, however, is supposed of Etruscan nuthufacture. A Syrian 
MS. of the Evangelist^* written A. I>. Mff, has several figures of circular arches, with xlgzag 
|ind billet omaibents, with foliated capitals, the leaves being spIU into a triangle at the base* 
Ledwich describes the flgures on the capitals in the undercroft as an aeluros, orEgyp^**° <^> "* 
Ill-formed hawk killing a serpent, an Egyptian gryphon, a gladiator and lion, a horseman with a 
cap and trowsen, a sheep, a Eoman equestrian figure, a double-headed anubus bestriding a 
double-headed crocodile, a man sitting on the head of another, and holding a fish and cup, a birl 
destroying a crocodile, a sa^on two deers, two birds on a Roman masque, a monster, having a 
cock*s head, winged shoulders, body human, and playing with a bow on a violin ; below It is a 
■calene triangle, opposite Is a grotesque blowiqg a trumpet, the head and homs like a fQal| 
• featertonauoMni tbaee ht co niid we d BgypUaa Utroglyphict, tbe ivppori of w^kh i* fi^ 
feci 
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observers, consider tie origin of tbe uodereroft to l>e co-evaT with ttial 
of Grymbald's crypt at Oxford, believed to be erected in the 9th cen* 
tury*. The similarity of tbe figures on the capitals of the columns has 
Sanctioned this notion, which we feel uo anxiety to controvert. Yet, 
^chough we have nothii^ bat analogy and circumstances to support 
any opinion respecting the original church, and the erection of the 
{yresent undercroft, the monk £dmer has given us an imperfect de« 
icriptipn of its primitive fbnn. it appears tp have been very simple, 
nearly a parallelogram, with two towers or entrance porches on its 
north and south side, very near its west end > at the east end was a 
fiaFt raiseil on arches, and terminating circularly, over which were 
two altars and i| presbyterium. Under this elevated part was a cryfit 
Or undercroft, the Boor of which was level with that of the choir, 
tMrve, and the entn^npe porphes or transept, near tbe west end. At the 
extremity of the west end wi^ another altar and archbishop's chair. 
Somewhat raised above the floor qf t^je nave and choir. Such was the 
filan of the ancient building, from wl^icl^ the present edifice gradually 
arose. That the floor of the undercroft was originally level with the 
ac^acent grounds, cemetery gateway, &c. cannot lie doubted. It is 
equally oertain, that the existing buildings, from tbe western transept to 
Trinity chap^ as well as the north-west tower at the west end, were 
Constructed long prior to the Norman invasion -I*. We know, from 
Oshem, that Odo, in 936, repaired the walls ^, and covered tbe whole 
foof with lead -, which, as justly observed by Mr. Dallaway §, 'Ms a 
m^ry early instance of such an application of that metal.*' That Lan- 
firauc, however, exerted himself to repair the building cannot be 
doubted 5 but as tbe walls of tbe choir are crooked, and otherwise 
narked with innovation, it is evident that they could not be built, at 
we pow see them, by the same architect ||. 

|l>!iifd by Porpliyiy, TertuUiaii, kc. FIguret, not rcuty diulmilar, lately existed In Xcrez de Ift 
^rontera^ an^ were atcribed to the Moon, yet it U probable that all of thein nu^ liave had one 

^ If r. DeaAe and Mr. Esaes^ two rery respectable Judges, consider it of a prior date. 
(irchaeol. x.}, ' ||r. Malcolm, Gent. Mag. for September 1813, gires a view of the pillar placed 
taider the centre of aa ar^, in order to support it, as an undoubted work of Lanfraac j and 
certainly the pillar i^ fOfix^ Qiodem than the arch. The curious fillet ornament, on the sout^ 
vail, outside, is ascribed tc^Odo by Mr. J>enne, 

t ** The walls of ihfi choir, even at this mon^ent, have marks suffident to jnstUy the 
Spinion* that th^ were built before the ^ays of AnseUn, or his predecessor Lonfranc. If w« 
ascribe the remoting and raisii^ the altar, the pavement at that part with beautiful and costly 
•tones, the adding the west cross isle and nave, and building the angel steeple (nov called 
Bell.hariy), to Anselm ; and the prion Emv^lph %nd Conrad, and the magaiflceat finishing of 
ate whole, by the last of these, after Emnlph |raa made abbot of Peterborough, and the arch* 
tiahop dead, 1 trust reason and history wiU join in confirming our opinion.** GotUUig, 

t "The Danes,*' obaervcs Goatling, " to destroy the roof, with which Odo had covered ia 
1^ church, set fire to it by piling up wooden vessels for that purpose. This shews that {U 
before the Norman Invasion, moat of our monasteries anid churches were of wood, all were car* 
SiUly oot so.**— Bgelnoth repaired the devastation of the Oanet. 

I Wild*s Canterbury, p. ft. 

I The misappUeatioa of ttrmi hf aonUali i^itlMiib etrtataly one of their' noit toUal 
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CANTBIBURT CATBEDIAL, [a. to. 1184. 

* It is true, some able writers* bare called all tbe parts of tbis 
buiidipg, witb Saxon arcbes, tbe work of Lanfranc ; but tbis b satis* 
factorily answered by referring to tbe sbort period of only seven years, 
wbicb Edmer says be was in completing it f. Olbers again^ presumiDg 
tbat all tbe conflagrations X wbicb tbis catbedrai bas experienced^ al« 
ways occasioned a new re-edification> give it even a niiicb more recent 
origin § tban tbe days of Lanfranc ||. Accordingly^ bistorians attri* 
bute tbe cboir and its aisles to William Senensis^ a professional arcbi* 
tect, about 1180; wbo, being severely wounded by a fall on tbe 
building, returned to tbe continent to recover bis bealtb ; tbe work, 
wbicb be bad begun was finisbed by William Anglus, or tbe EngKsb* 
man, one of tbe fint natives recorded after tbe conquest, as a professor 
of tbe building art. To tbis same William finglisbman is attributed 
tbe building of tbe eastern transept. Trinity cbapel, and Becket'a 
crown, about 1184. During tbe priorsbip of Henry de Estria, was 
erected tbe admirable screen at tbe west end of tbe cboir ^. 

enon, Ims evidently misled many revpectable modern writers, who have hence inferred, thnt 
the Nonnuu were the architecU of all our building*. Thus, when Edmer says, that Lanftanc 
(not a Noman, but an Italian, like most of William's prdates,) built our cathedral a Jkmh 
maui$t he couM only mean, as observed by Mr. Dallaway, that he repaired it fh>m the groond 
upwards. Ooitling translates tlie passage very properly, " almost from the foandatiiHi.'* 

* Brayley*s Kent. As an instance of the influence of popular pr^udice or liabit, it may b« 
observed, that many intelligent writers have called the architect, William Senensis, ** William 
•f Sens, in Hormandy }*' whereas Sens is In Champagne : could we rely on the orthography of 
this name, it clearly indicates him to be of Sienna in Italy, and not Sens in France. As to tbe 
erroneoos term, ** Norman architecture,'* it his been ftilly abandoned, by the acknowledgement 
•fa writer In the Gent. Mag. for Dec. 18 IS, p. &S6. 

"^ More has been ascribed to Lanftanc than he merited, as appears fVom Somner : '* I read,** 
•ays he, ** that archbishop L. was a great benefhctor to the repair of the city walls.^So saith 
Mr. Lambard, and so Stow, followed by Speed. But no other story mentions it) no, not that of 
his fife and acts, written by archb. Parker.** 

$ According to Gervase, it suffered considerably by Are at three different times, in lOl 1, \m 
lOfll, and in 1 174 j the latter destroyed " Conrad's glorious choir ;♦» the •* lead fh>m the roof waa 
melted into the joints of the pavement, as appeared at the paring of the chmr, about 1708, when 
aoine alterations being made in the pavement, as much of that lead was picked up by some of 
the workmen as made two large glue-pou.**— GostUng. 

i Hence, perhaps, the erroneous statement of Stow, who says, that St. PanPs cathedral 
being burnt in 1067, Maurice, bishop of London, built another *' upon arches or vaulu of 
•t«ne, for defence of Are) which was a manner of work, before that time, unknown to the people 
of thb nation, and then brought In by the French { and the stone was fetched from Caen, in 
VoTvnmAy,** St. Miry Bow church, London, being built about the same time and manner | 
that Is, on arches of stone, was therefore called, he says, St. Mary U Bow, as Strstlbrd bridga 
being flrst built vrith arches of stone, was called Stratford U Bow. ** "Hiis, doubtless,** observet 
Somner, •* Is that new kind of architecture, the continner of Bcde (whose words Malmesbniy 
hath taken up) Intends, where speaking of the Normans income, he saith you may observe 
eveiy where in villages, churches} and in cities and villages, monasteries, erected with a new 
kiad of architecture, woeo itrntn oM«— *>** Antlq. Cant. p. 86. 

I ThesMok Eadwin*s drawing (Vetust. Bfonu.) made between tl90 and 1174, tniEdeDtlf 
disproves this notion. 

Y Thu worthy prior was elected In 1985, Ailed the office forty<seven jrears, and died at tht 
age of ninety-two. According to the registen and obituary of the church, as cited by fiattely« 
In I9(M and 5, he Imtlt the great stairs leading to the west door of the choir, and had this eac. 
qnisite screen (now surmounted with the organ, built for Handel's commemoration), erected 
at an eKpense of 899(. 7«. 8d. Mr. J. Wild thinks the workmanship of this screen too Ane to b« 
erooted at so eariy a p<viod , but this Is no objection to the clear statement of the facts by the 
least cqnivooal authority, the church records. The sculpture indeed is in some respects not sur* 
passed, if not unequalled, in the present *ge -, the series of recessed or tabemaded arches, form*" 
Dd^ the doorway iato the choir» tht canopied niches for Mai^ in the centre, and the a|po«tle8«a 
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A. D. 1703.] kEKT. 

From this period the cathedral remained till about 1377^ whea 
the western transept was re-edified, under the auspices of archbishop 
Sudbury, of Suffolk, who was barbarously murdered on Tower- hill, by 
the Wat Tyler rebels. The nave, cloisters, and chapter- house (a 
part only of the latter), are attributed to the skill and piety of prior 
Thomas Chillenden. This prior presided over the establishment from 
1391 to 1411; and was aided in his labours at the cathedral by 
archbishops Courtney and Arundel. About 1412, the chantry of 
Henry IV. (pi. iii.) was constructed ; but unfortunately its architect 
is not named. About 1455, prior Thomas Goldstone the first, built 
the south-west tower * and porch, and the virgin cha|)el, now called the 
deans', on the east side of the Martyrdom. Archbishop Chichely fur- 
nished him with money to carry on the works. Priors Selling and Gold- 
stone tliesecoiJd, between 1472 and 1517> aided by archbishop Morton, 
raised the centre or Bell-harry tower (formerly the angel steeple) . Agree- 
able to the taste of that age, rebusses or hieroglyphics of Goldstone and 
Morton still appear on this work, the former three gilded stones, and 
the latter, Mor and a tun. Such are the dates and names to which 
historians assign the erection of the various parts f of our cathedral ; 
and it is worthy of remark>-that among all the claimants for the 
honour of contributing to so noble an edifice, not one has assumed the 
merit of raising the north-west tower, which prior to 1703, was sur-^ 
mounted with a leaden spire, 100 feet high. This part, therefore, we 
may venture to consign to Saxon-£nglish genius J . Of the same remote 
origin are the nameless towers on the west wall of the eastern transept 
on both sides of the choii*. The tower also iu the chapel of St. An- 
drew, now the prebendal vestry, on the north side of the cathedral^ 

cadi side, Uie Snely-ezecated ornaments of roees and twitted Tiaet, and the alx regal ftatoct is 
front, which, although tomewhat mutilated, are ttill admirable examples of grace and dignity, 
present such an assemblage of ancient beauty and skill, that must equally gratiff the aftist, 
amateur, or casual observer. With respect %o its age, sculpture is an 01% not a sdeace, and Its 
exceUence chiefly depends on mannal dexterity, without any reference to mental coHiTatioa. 
The fihely-«culptttred idols in the museum of the East In^Ua Houses pnxre that the Hindooi^ 
howerer deficient in scientific attainmtrnts, possess great mechanical address. 

* It contains a ring of eight bells and a clock, which strikes the hours on a larger htUf weigh* 
ingTMKHbs. This tower has been caUed Bell Dunsun and Oxford steeple, fkom Its founderChichely. 

t Little attention has been paid to the mosaic work in Trinity chapd, noticed by Gougb, 
which coouined the xodiacal signs, some of which still exist, although much defaced. The 
figures are veiy curious and interesting, when considered with reference to our historical know* 
ledge of astronomy. Sir W. Dtummond has lately endeavoured to prove, that many parts of 
the Old Testament allude to the zodiac, and treau the subject with the levity of a child turning 
over dictionaries of unknown languages, and stopping at such words or characters as attract 
ftncy or gratify caprice. But whoever reflecu cooUy on this head, will soon be convinced that 
our knowledge of the xodiac is so f&r beyond the powers of human invention, that it must ori- 
ginally have been revealed to man, and wilt ctmsequentty be neither surprised nor alarmed at 
inding allufions to it in the Bible. The worship of the planets is there clearly condemned. 

t From the smaU stones of which It is built (according to Mr. Essex, Archaol. iv. on the 
antiquity of brick and stone buildings in England), we must consider its origin to be Saxon or 
English, prior to Norman times. If we calculate, with geologists, that stone, such as it conslsU 
of, exposed to the weather, loses by decomposition about one tenth of an Inch every century. 
Its actual sutc would indicate the lapse of at l<Mt alnc centuriSss. Bciow this tower is the oonsia- 
tory court, a toy plain aBartmcau 
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itt not been designated by any Italian or French name) bat tbat i 



diately opposite, on the south side, called after St. Peter and St. Paol^ 
has latterly been denominated AnSelm's, and contains vet tries lor minor 
canona. St. Michaer« chapel (sometimes called the #arriors% from it« 
Military monomeDts,) Situated in the angle east tide of the westena 
transept and south waU of the choir, b likewise of an origin prior to 
the Normans : traces of the \i;orl^ of Odo, Lanfranc^ and Sodbaiy> 
have been discovered in this eorious structure. The octangular bniid- 
ing, at the north extremity of the eastern transept, is the last part which 
We have to notice ; and its lintiqiiity is manifested by its Saxon arches ^ 
but whether it was originally used aft a baptistery, like at present^ <n % 
lavatory for the monks, it is now useless to inquire. 

Hence we discover, that the present edifice was completed bat 4 
very short time before the reformation. The change which then took 
place in religious Sentiment was not perhaps greater than that in ecde- 
iiastical architecture j the latter however was in a graat measure tU 
consequence of the former* The diffusion of Greek and Roman lite- 
rature naturally inspired a taste for classi<:al architecture. The cjc« 
lltence of idolism, the necessity of having lengthened vistas, monkish 
processions, numerous angles, places for lamps, images, altars, candlet^i 
^nfessionals, &c. being removed by the introduction of reading the 
go^l and spiritual devotion ) the multiform churches, which prevailed 
during five centuries, were no longer expedient, and a more simple 
jitructure was generally adopted. It still however remains for somtf 
original genius to combine the beatities and utilities of the respective 
modes, to apply the principle of associating ideas, and produce a style 
of building, better adapted to oar varying climate, and the purpose 
for which religious edifices are designed, than any yet in existence. 

Of the national reformation itself, which so deeply affected oui- 
cathedral f, it is not here necessary to speak. Its history % has often 

* «'The puduJ taper,'* taja Battely, " Contained SOOlbt. of wax, and teren other wax owi« 
aiet weighed 5<4bt. ; procession candles ware flibs. each } and at the feast of the 'pafiflkatiAi^ 
•acfa candle weighed sHm. ) and erery ahar candle lib.** Before the numeroos '* iinagea joX tJac 
Virgin wax tapers were continually buming,*-^* incenae to the queen x>f heaven.** Dart has (!▼«■ 
• list of^ entire gods, and relics orf 44S others, consisting of bones, pieces of wood, dotk* 
itones, Mary*s mUk, hue, alH of which were to be lighted ; besktes, Sdl deaths to be annoaliy com* 
aiemorated, between the N6mian revolution and the l4th centufy. This enormous consuBipUo« 
of wax was, pertiapa, the most rational thing thetf existing, as their g6d< '* oraat aeeda "be 
K»nie, because they could not go,** so as they were •< in daricnets they must bie illuminated.** 

t ** The title of dean was restored to the church of Canterbury, on hi new foundation, by 
Heniy VIII. ; deans having preceded jnian in its mooaatical estabtishment.** From Augnstin* 
io Wilfted the archbishop presided in person without either dean or prior { tram Wilfred xm 
lanfVanc the church was goverfted by deuu, chieHy seculars, wearing the dress, but not ofaaerv* 
Ing the rulea of monkish orieVs^ ftrom Lanfhmc to the dissolution of the convent, the dildb 
^reie called friofi. Henry was the taat dean and irst prior, about lOflD. Tboa. GoldswiU, tbo 
49d and but prior, surrendered the convent to Heniy VIII. in 1540; anA In April IMI, leuan 
laere issued incorporating the new todety of a dean, i« prebendaries, S preachers, la minor c»« 
Hons, &c. Battely, Le Neve, and Dart, date this establishment In U49, contraiy to the mkH * 
inent of Ridley, dean Wotton's monument, and other authorities. Todd*s Daow ^ CmUrtmqf* 

t Th« intesrl^ ol aiatoiy hM htui nblj and eltganU/ tiadiotod hyair B|WlwiBiJ%a% 
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D.1558.] K&NT. 

i wHttcQ ; bot tbere exists not (in 1614) any tdeqoate a(DCotmt mt 
its cN^giq, progress^ and subsequent effecU on society *. The friToloi^ 
Mtiiistry, lerity, or censure, which it has occasioned, are equally un- 
worthy of sound reason or Christian philosophy. Till the annals of 
'man afford an event of equal magnitude, where greater good was ae* 
companled with less evil» where so much national happiness was effected 
with so little indiTidual suffering f, where its votaries eyinced moro 
moderation or clemency, and its enemies experienced less chastisement, 
on every principle of induction, of fair reasoning from our experience, 
it challenges unqualified approbation from weak and erring men {. 
Those who arraign it betray very imperfect conceptions of the effects 
of idolatry ; and seem absurdly to suppose, that great crimes may be 
removed without occasioning any inconvenience to the criminals ! 

With the reform terminated the practice of erecting episcopal 
tombs ; and cardinal Pole is the last prelate whose sumptuous mauso- 
leum is the most durable testimony of his munificence. The Protestant 
prdbtes ^, instead of expending immense sums to raise splendid monu- 
■leata, devoted their incomes to the propagation of knowledge, the 
establishment of schools and coUeges ||, the relief of the mdigent, and 
were contented with an humble bed in some parochial diurch. It is in 
win we lopk among the pap'ists^ for such prelates as Cranmer, Parker^ 

M. p. In hto «< Coutfn UtemrU/* aad «« ■omiaAtor.'* The essay* of thU genUenMn have been 
^ptly denoaiUMted "the efbtion* of ^nevolence In the temple of Titttc and nuneiy of Oeniot.** 

* On this fubject there are two or three modem French prtw easayt weU worthy peimiaL 

t We might coatFMt Uic oonduct of the relbrmert with that of Lewie XIV. and obeenre the 
■mijerlred craetdea infficted on the helpless proiestanu. " The coareraioa of the rcfkmMd,** 
i^ys Kickemnd, Ekmem dt PhftMogit, <« In Cerennes, was effected by extending them on a 
bench, and tickling the soles of thctr fbtt, till, overpowered by tliis torture, they abjured their 
creed I while many died In tbe oonvulsions which the ticfclinf excited.*^ See alao Sanmarez's 
** Omtkm to the Medical Society of London, isis.'* If this author would conSae himself to pro« 
tfislcwal and mcml sobjects he might be a useful and even popolar writer; but tbe li«wloniaa 
phikwophy is beyond his province } and he calumniates Ne«ton with as little reaaoo as Dr. T. 
Thomson, in bis "Annals of Philosophy,** alias *Mnnals of Spleen,** fklsely pretends, that this 
great phliosopher and Christian was not orthodox. Thomson's vulgar prejudice agalAst bishops 
HMhiEes hlra to suppose a cause for tbe non-publlcalion of Newton's reli^oos wcitiof s; luad 
then assert It as a fhct, although he admits bis ignorance of the truth. 

t In Bfnnei*s Chorch Histoiy, vol* v. there is a brief; candid account of the reformation. 

f For some Interesting traiu of their rbaracters, sec Klchols*s iatertalning Anecdotes, and 
Wordsworth's Ecclesiastical Biography. 

I A French amb as sa d or inquired wliat works archbishop Whitgift had published, on being 
—weied , with the addition, that he had founded an hotpital iuid a school at Croydon, he re* 
pUed, "truly, an hospital fbr reiteving the poor, and a school for instructing youth, are tht 
best books wUch an archbishop can write." 

^ The rse. J. C. Bustace, author of some bulky Tolomes aboat Italy* preftced by profies- 
tfons of cnndonr, but fbll of emmeoue deaerlptions, superstition, aad sentimental nonsense 
(which his reviewers have not noticed), has published what he calls an ** Answer*' to the bishop 
flf Lincoln'a charge. He acknowledges^ that be owes *' honour and jurisdiction to the pope,** 
(very comprehensive terms for a firee-bom Briton to a foreign and hostile ptinco), but Is quite 
enraged at being called a papittt although he profbsses obe<nence to him, vrhlch none of tht Cal- 
vlnistt, Lutherans, or any other reformed denomination, ever proffrssed to any but Christ. His 
pretended " answer^ Indeed Is a tissue of vulgar scurrility, maUcloos abus^, iippndent asitrtlone 
9t What is virtuaOy untrue, false monUty, and worse logic, ftiUy proving the propriety of tho 
tMBpeplrt,aswehereuseit{ and ale* tht deplorable ftaU td SMnl tad Inttlltcfiial dqpa* 
Anion hi which papists ftiU cootinut. 
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CANTB&BUKT CATHEDRAL, KBRT. [a. B. 1814. 

Juxon, Sheldon (who gave eearly 70,000/. in charities), TiUotsotty 
Potter, and many others ; but their admirable lives and works are so 
accessible to every lover of truths that their names ak>ne must excite 
the most pleasing reflections on human nature. 

DIMENSIONS or THE CATHEDBAL. 

Total exterio*- lenath 590 rr<>t; interior ditto 514 ; length of the Nave from the vat door to the 
•atraoceof theehoir,?14leet; btc^idlli ol iliiro?! t«ft; he.(fblof ditto to Che vaulted roof 80 fe^ ; 
length of the choir 180 feet : iulenor bieadUi of diito 38 fm t ; exterior, indiidinf its aJsle*. 62 fiP*«t ; 
heiiihl of ditto to Uie THulting 71 ftrt. LcukMi ot Inniiy ctiMt>cl uud 15 ecket*» crown 1ft) teat ; 
Trinity diHpel is 09 feet t>ro)«d, Hud 5B hiRh ; bccket's cio«n i* 32 feet in diameter. The wMlln 
TntD!H;pt i-» 124 tert lou^ and 34 brond ; it cuntuin» the cenlnU tower, wiiich t% 235 feet bifh, and 
A5 in diameter ; and its inteiior vmuUiok 190 feet nisb. Ibe rtiMeru Tranaepi is 154 tieet loiVr ^ 
broMd, und 71 high. Dean'^ cIi»|hI is 37 leet b> 81 broad, and 96iiiKh. Chauto or Heoiy IV. la J4 
feet long by 9 broad, and K) and ui.atf high at tlte west end. ht. Mtcbeers ci>«peJ is 54 l«ei lone, 
by 21 broad, and SQ high. J he bapti»teiy (aiuibuted b>- OostJinu to Cuthbeii) » 17 leetio dia- 
meter, 'lite cloisters form a squaret 194 feet ou each side; and tiie tliapt«H>liou»e Is 02 teet to^c* 
only 37 vide, and 54 high. The soutlnwest towrr is 190 teei high ; the north-west only lOOi. 

DESCRIPTION or THK PLATES. 

Plott 1, Presents a view of Becket*s crown, the eastern transept of the cathedral, and pngf of 
the city wall, with one of the andent towers. The Prospect is taken from St. AngoMine^ 

FtaU 9. An ancient Tomb, said to be that of archbishop Theobald } it is ornamented with i 
drcMed according to the ecclesiastical gradations, fhrn simple monk to papal legate. 

Plata 3. Chantry of Henry IV. to which two priests were nominated to say mass, for the v 
ofhissoiri. Tito beautjfkl little chapel is remarkMe for Ut power ^ mtgwaamf mmi, Ottits 
sonth side, within the cathedral, was the ConfessionaL 

Plate 4. A South-east View of the cathedral, from Trinity chapd to its western eAremity ; ncnr 
the centre appears a line window in St. Ansdm's chapel, the old cemetery gnte, and the wth- 
dows of the aemi-circular chapels on the east side of the eastern transept. 

PUte b. Interior of Trinity chapel ; Hieobald's tomb appears on the left ; in the centre, t&at 
of Odo Coligny, cardinal ChastHion, who was poisoned by bis popish serfnnts, on his pio> 
ttfstant visit to queen Elisabeth (his brother was one of the martyrs of St. Bartholomew;. 
Enclosed by an iron railing is Edward the Black Prince's tomb ) the gnody tcrcen, •homt in 
the distance, was given by bloody Mary ; west of it is the choir, and above it the irt^bria. 

Mrtr 8, Exhibits the groining of the doister^ with the state entrance to the arcbbiahop^ pn^ 
lace, consistiag oi a great and small doorway. At the intersecti<ms of the ribs are escntrhct— 
with arms, snppoaed to be those of benefactors, amounting to 689. 

put* 7, The Treasury, seen fh>m the garden of the rev. Mr. W. Bennet, a minw canos i H 
displays much variety of drcular and intersecting Saxon arches, richly ornamented. 

PUae 8, The Western and the Central Tower. The buildings in front are remains of the archi* 
episcopal palace. 

PlaU 9. The Western Towers, with part of the north side of the nave and west do&ster. 

PUit 10. An ancient Staircase, leading to what is now called the Begistry j the ascent is be> 
tween two ranges of small Saxon arches, supported by slender colnmru , the capitals and 
arches are exquisitely sculptured. 

PUu* 11. A View taken fW>m St. Ansdm*s chapel, looking across the choir, and exhibiting the 
douUe trifmium. Archbishop Mepham*s tomb appears in front. 

Plate 19. A prospea of the South Front of the cathedral, with the entrance porch on the sooth* 
west} in this finely-executed porch are niches which formeriy contained stataes of the 
chevaliers who put Becket to death j the view is taken fh>m Christ Church gate. 

inlets 19, Bepreaents an ancient Tower, in the south end of the eastern transept, covered with 
Saxon ornaments ; part of the cemetery gateway, and, in the distance, Uecket's crown. 

Plate 14. A Doorway, from the north side of the doisters, leading into the garden of Mm. 
Prince, formerly the way into the apartments of the cellarer, ** father of the priory }** lathe 
distance, a fine arch appears, twenty- six feet in span, overgrown with shrabbery. 

Plate 15. A View in the Undercroft, adjoining the eastern transept; In the centre are aecm 
archbishop Morton*s tomb ; and beyond it, thecbapdof the Virgin Mary, which was ex- 
tremely rich, and splendidly decorated with gilded stars on a bine gronnd, reprcaentinf the 
** starry throne** of her odestial nu^esty. 

Plate 16. The West end of the Chapter-house, seen tnan the doisters, with part of a ine tier 
of Saxon arches, which are alternately filled up with masonry. 

Plate 17. The Frontispiece to Vol. I. ) it represents the shattered remains of a most admirably 
acnlptured Saxon archway, leading to the great dormitory, which was safely preserved, nnder 
a coat of mortar, during several centuries, till Augiut 1813, when it was detcrrained ta 
to open the place; but, unfortiuiately, the execution of this laudable design was entrusted 
a rade mechanic, whose sacrilegious hands, with a fevr deepenUe blows, soon biofce in giacm 
one of the finest spedneas of andent art« 

CiiJ 
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XAwrenee .€04 

Mellitib 61$ 

«lastiM^ C34 

Honorint 630 

^I>eufdedtt 655 

Vaeani F0w Ytart, 
DipDianius or Wizard 667 

-Tbaodon 668 

Briebwald 693 

-Tatwine .731 

NutbeHn 73s 

Cuthbcrt 741 

Brei^ine 759 

yacmnt Two YeavM. 

Jaenber^ht 762 
^ Fae^nt TkrU Ttars. 

i^iard 793 

Tulf lured 807 

^^eolooth 831 

Atbelred 870 

Acbelm 984 

WHbelili 938 

Odo 941 

£Uine 958 

vntfaelm 959 

Dunstan 9^1 

Btbel^ar 988 

$iricius 989 

Alfric 995 

filpbage 1006 

Living 1013 



ARCHBISHOPS. 

Ethclnoth 1090 

Eadsios or Eadsia 1038 
Robert 1051 

Sti^pmd 1053 

Mnfrane 1070 

Vacant Four Veari» 
Anselm 109a 

Vaeani Five tUn. 

Ralph 1114 

Wua.CQrboU . 1123 

VaumtTwoYemrp. 
Theobald U38 

Vacant Ttoo Year^* 
Tboa.Beeket II68 

Vacant Tkrt Yean, 
Richard 1173 

Baldwin 1194 

Vacant Two Years. 
Hubert Walter II93 

Vacant Two Years. 
Stephen I^nj^n 1307 
Ri^b. Wethenhed 1 339 
Edmund 1334 

Bonifoce 134] 

Robt. Kilwardby 1373 
John Peclcham 1379 

Robt. Winehelsey(I)l393 
Walter Reynolds 1313 
Simon Mepham (3) 1337 
J. Stratford (3) 1333 

John de Uffurd (4) 1346 
T. Bradvardin (5) 1349 
Simon hlip (6) 1349 

Simon Lang^bam (7) 1366 



William Wit^etey lift 
Simon Sudbury 1375 
Wm. Courtney (8) 1381 
Thomas Arundel (9) 1396 
Roger Walden interpeted. 
H. Chichely (10) 1414 
John Stafford 1443 

John Kemp 1453 

T. Bourchier (U) 1454 
John Morton (13) I486 
Henry Dean. 1501 

W.WarUain(13). 1503 
ThoA. Cranmer (14) 1533 
Rei^ald Pole (15) 1556 
Matt. Packer (16) 1559 
Edm. Grindal (17) >575 
John Whi^pft (18) 1583 
Rich. Bancroft (19) 16D4 
Geors« Abbot (SO) 1611 
William Laud 1633 

Vacant Sixteen Years, 
William Juxon (31) 16(!0 
GUbert Sheldon (38) 1663 
William Sancroft 1677 
John Tillotfon ^691 

Thomas Tenison >694 
William Wake 1716 

John Potter (33) 1737 
Thomas Herrinf 1747 
Matthew Hutton 1757 
Thomas Seeker 1758 
Frederic Comwallis' 1768 
John Mpor? 1783 

CManneu Sutton \W^ 



CeoUiotb 
2^gelwm 



Heiinr 

fimtiir 

Conrad 

Gosfride 

Elmer 

Jeremy 

Walter 

Walter Pamil 

Wybert 

Oliver 

Richard 

Odo 

Bcn^diGx 

flarlewin 

Alan 



DEANS. 

)BS0 I Airric— Kinsin^Manriee 
l31 I Alsin'e— iGlfwine— Athelsine 



I Ethelnoth 
I Godric 



1018 
1090 



1080 
1096 
1107 
1136 
1138 
1137 
1143 
1149 
1153 
1167 
1173 
1173 
1175 
1177 
1179 



PRIORS. 
Honorius 
Rog^er Norris ♦ 
Osbem de BrisCo 
Galfride 
J. de Cbittham 
Walter III. 
J. de Sittingfbum 
R. de la Lee 
Nic. de Sandwicii 
R. de St Elpbage 
A. de Cbillenden 
Thomas Ryn^niere 
Henrv de Estria 
Ric. deOtinden 
Robt. Hathbrand 



1186 
1189 
1190 
1191 
1306 
1317 
1333 
1334 
1344 
1358 
1363 
1374 
1385 
1331 
1338 



Ric Gillini^ham 1870 

Step. Moni^ham 1376 
J. PinchdeWinchel8y1377 

Tho«. Cbillenden 1391 

J. Woodnesbur^b 1411 

Wm. Mollush 1438 

J. Sarisbury, D.D. 1438 

John Elham 1446 

Thos. Guldstone L 1449 

John Oxney 14^ 

Wm. Petham 1471 

Wm. Sellynp 147^ 

T. GolditoneU. 1495 
T. Goldwell (surren- . 

dered in 1540) 1617 



^S^^^l J7 ^, ^^"^ "**°""' gWng an unbounded toot, to biaiiywd 
w - ^5^ 57^*? "*!?• '"*" **^' P*^'*' ^ d«b«uchini all that cone In bis wi^un? 
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S. Wotton (14) 1540 

Thomas Godwria 1566 

, Ric. Rogers 1584 
Thomas Neville (S5) 15$7 

C. Potherby 16}5 

John Boys 1619 

' Isaac Bai|nniT6 16S5 

George Erlionby 1648 

Thomas Turner 1643 



CANTERBURr. 

DEANS. 

J. Tillotson 1678 

John Sharp 1689 

George Hooper 1691 

George Stanhope 1703 

Elias SydaU ^ 1788 

John Ly«ioh 1734 

William Freind 1760 

John Potter 1766 



Hon. B. Noitk 1«| 

John Moore 1771 

Hon. J. ComwalHt 177S 

George Home 1781 

WilUam Boiler 1790 
P.H.Wml.ConiwiU 179S 

Thomas Powyt 1797 

S. G. Akdebwbs 1809 



(1) A mp«t hotpiti^ble man ; on Sondajrt and Fridiqr* be Ited 4000 penont when com «aa 
' cheap, and SOOO when dear ; he gave pensions and charities to all irorthy indigent people, aontf 
reftued the dignity of cardinal and pope, although he was too obe<iient to the lattcr<--{^ Be 
WM escommnnioated Uy the pope in a moment of spleen, and died shortly after, bat co«ld aac 
%■ teried till abbot Tbomaa Poacy of St. Aagastlne, and hl< successor, toolc off the nrcom— 
Bication.— (3) Translated fW>m Winchester.— (4) The expense of procuring his appoinUacBt 
ftoB the pope sunk him in debt, and by his dying shortly after, many of his creditors were ruined i 
** at that time gitat preferments nent al su^ a liigh rate, that the piuchasera could scarcdy. 
In long time, reimburse themselres^'*— (5) Was a prelate of considersble learning and tale^t» 
called doctor Profundus } to his adrice and discourses are attributed much of the Icing's suusKi 
against thfi French,— ^0) He imposed a tax on his clergy to appropriate to his own yupu o es, 
, obtained the exemption of t^ clergy fh>jQ secular judgment, but ordained clerical 'conricta •• 
imprisonment and mean diet for Hl<e.~(7) Htf was made cardinal, and being so elated with tba 
lionour, he announced it in parUament before letting the king know; for this his Semporalitiei 
were seised; nevertheless be is reputed a wise and good man.~(8) P e raec uted the WkkHfctca 
Yigorously.— (9) Was lord Chancellor, but was impeached and exiM, yet aftenrar^ r e to rn c J 
vitb and crowned Henry lY . j he was the first who applied txt and fasgots to the Wi(±liffite»w— 
(10) Was appointet^legate^ but wisely declined acting without the king's permlssioQ.'— (it) Was 
■lade a caidhial but resigned it.— <13) A public-spirited and beneficent prelate, als^ a cardinal 
and stateamao, who maintained an unblemished reputation.— (id) Was a patron of Icainii^ 
a friend \o Erasmus, a good and ^e prelate, statesman, and reformjer.— (14) The martyr whoac 
life shoald be fiuniliar \o er^iy Christians, and one of the fourteen divines who composed tlie 
Common Prtyer.--(iS) 1 cardinal who persecuted protestantism, not because he bdietaditerra- 
neous, but to sate his revenge against king Henry; his ** fVesh colour, lively sparkling eyes, and 
cheerful look," perhaps led to his "nocturnal interviews with queen Mary.**— (16) A Mamed e^ 
'dettastical antiquaiy, founder of the Society of Antiquaries. The brutal Indignity to tiM 
corpse of thb pious and learned prelate by pne Hardyng, during the rebdlioo. Is well known.— 
f 17) Master of Pembroke hall, Cambridge) he fled to Germany fhnn the iamea duriag Maiy 
'and Bonner's kign, returned at the desire of Elisabeth, and wrote many useftU , cefomiaf 
'«orks, particqiariy the dialogue between Truth and Custom, in Fox's ll(artyTology.— (is) A see- 
cessor both in college and episcopal honours of the preceding } the queen jocosely called him bcr 
" black husband }** he satisfactorily answered all the aipiments of the fomous puritan Cartwrigfa^ 
converted the sfparatisu by the superiority of his reasons, and the apostolic meekness of hb tcm* 
'per. Cart<rrigfat aimed at making the political subservient to the focksiastioal goframw^ 
and reviled Whitgift, who forgave him, and ^ronited him on his return to right reason. 8u^ 
•lift accused Cariwright of avarice, <*a man that hath morelandes of bl^ own In po ss e sai on thaa 
any bishop, that fkireth daintily, and feedeth fajrre and fatte, ai\d lyet,h as soft as any trndertin|^ 
end hath woone mech wealth in short time, {(C**— (19) The puritanafrlt this prdate's writings 
more than thoae of any other,— <Q0) Lord Clarendon says *' he was of morose manners, sowte 
looks, ignorant of the church constitution^ encouraged atid tkreened railers at church govern- 
ment.** His sqccessor was a veiy opposite characur, and fell a martyr durins the rebdlion, 1^ 
his seveaty-Jrstyfar.— (91) A man whom m^ice could Vot accuse; he advlseathe king against 
the attainder of lord Strafford, and attended this unfortunate sovereign to the scafMd ; he re- 
tired during ttj^e rebellion, and at the restoration was made metropolitan ; *< he was a learned «8% 
a pious divine^ a faithful councellor, an enemy to all persecution, and so inofnetulve tti his lilb^ 
that he was fuffered to worship God according to the dtcmtcs of his dwn conscience, a c e enia f 
then granted to few .«—(«) This prtlate and his successor evinced great industiy In teachtef 
the catechism, although the latter was a Jacobite, and resigned at the icvolntlofi.— («S) A prelate, 
whose learning and talenu are well known lo Europe, but he was uafortuaate in his ismily a ih ii% 
as often happens to liieiary men, and, in coos^uence, has been censured with some asperi^ 
on a point of which few or no stmngers are capable oC judging.— (94) A great and fblthfVil aege- 
ciator, a privy counsellor to Henry VIII. Edward VI. Mary and Elisabeth j ambassador sevn^ 
.times in France, Germany, Hungary, Spain, aevcs, and the Kct^ertands.— (95) This divinf 
erected in 1609 one of the finest buildings in Cambridge, called afUr him, Neville's Coiut, TA* 
nity College. lu measurement is 928 feet by 90 8. andN. 148 by I9t W. aad £. Dr. Neville wa| 
then masur of Trinity, yc| hit naow and works a|t Strangely o^i^tcd ia D^ftt^ Bist. of Cm^ 
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INDEX TO CANTBRBURT CATHEDRAL. 

S* n« UaUe UtUm indicate $k§ pmgtt mmrk*d mi tk4 kmHmm •/lA* 1^ 

iidet tkma^ (a) (h) Sfe. mnd ike letter N. fer note. 

—C<mcuh\nt», allowed to SpuiUb prie«ts wftctt 



Anfwtinc^ hit rdvctuit Tojraf^ to, and ar* 
■bal in Kent, ftj Bot the ftnt propagator of 
Chrutiaiuty ttiertt lb.; entry Into Canter- 
buy, es Ugotted and overbeariBf, lb. } qoa- 
leUcd vhh tbe Sritiah Christiana, ib. j hia 
ttmaecratioDa* 4 ; hia prMe» lb. j fUmlona 
Briiades, Ik. aacrfbed to htm,«) his memory 
haalccd by the pretences of monks, lb. N. i 
Mt gailty of tlM Bangor massacre, lb. ; liad 
bat little reUgloa, lb.— Ariroathea, Joseph of, 
laaght Christianity in Britain, a.— Atlidbied* 
mecQtcd and Qccted secular piletts, «••— 
JSfric, his protestant homilies, p} his equa- 
lly of Peter, exposition of the enchartst, 
CDodcxnns image- woralUp, ib. N. — ^Ansetro, 
Aaracter of his writings, s N. ; his flattery of 
iaaftanc, ib. i hia haughtiness when In 
fomn, ib.) his ^mnity permitted the inferior 
tfetgy to Idas hia feet, ( N. { absurdly ca- 
■onized, a N. } hia chapel, ib.— Absolutions 
ftanted for murder by prostitutiDg women* 
t N.— Addington-bottse, a new palace, pur- 
chased lor the archlepiscopal see by Dr. M. 
fctton, ea N> — Archblshc^ of Canterbuiy, 
tt&k and titles of, b b N.— Arches, circular, 
#lth billet omament on a termcota, ce; origin 
^ ornamented ones, ib.— Architecture;, new 
llnd, ee N.— Archbishops, list of, kk. 

Bertha, queen of Ethelbert, originally a 
Christian, (.— Brithwald, encouraged learn- 
ing, and fislscty accused of supporting celibacy 
and iaiage>«or8btp, k; opposed papal inter- 
l|vfBce, ib. — Blood-letting, cereroonles of, 
naong the monks, $ N.— Becket, his conspl- 
Acy vith the pope, xi his origin fh>m tbe 
•krage Syrians, lb.} abused and Irritated tbe 
knights who put him to death, Ib. ; his mo- 
munent and miracles, a good speculation for 
the monks, t N.— Baldwin makes a noUfi ef- 
iWt to check the ambition of Christ-church 
■onks,jr; his Itinerary, lb.— Blaqulere»s let- 
ters on auricular confession in Sicily, bbV, 
—Bowles, Mr. on female manners, c c N.— 
Bow, a word used for arch, ee N.— Bridges, 
<&• Egerton, on the integrity of history, gg N. 

Canterbury, ori^n of its name, a j a Roman 
nation, ib. ; early seat of Christianity, lb. ) 
•vtiy of Augustine and bis companions into, 
«i effects of eariy ciTiliaation In, k; charac- 
ter of the people, 66 N.— Christianity, not 
cstablisbed in Britain by papal missionaries, 
e N#-Christlans, nominal, c N. ; horrid mas- 
sacre of British, ib. } defended by the Augus- 
tfaiians, ««— Church, built by the Romans on 
the site of the cathedral, 6N. } erection of, 
IKtriotic, m If. ; English, same as the pri- 
Aitire, p N,— Cnthbert, adopts burying in 
Hmrdiyards, I } held a synod to restrmin cle- 
rical licentiousness, lb. ; first who favoured 
^pope, ib.*-<£athedm1, burnt by the Danes, 
ft repaired 1w Canute, lb. j dirine service In, 
saspended after Becket's death, xj origin of, 
veiy remote, c e N . i dimensions of, i<.— Cell- 
baqr of priests, lu effects, it a Jewish cnrse, 
i^. M. ^ cruelty perpetrated In support of, ib. s 
aoknown in the 8a^. ohurch, ib.— Criates ooea- 
sloacd h|r auricular confcifion in Sicily, bbJU. 



the English were denied wives, iN.— Clergy^ 
aaarried, eulogy on, by pope Paschal, «.— 
Chapel, Anselm's, prison in, a N. } used for 
keeping a mistress, Ib. — Crema, cardinal, a 
papal legate railed against marriage, and wa«, 
caught with a prostitute, s N.— Clergy, mur« 
der of, pardoned by the pope, yN.— Cardinal* 
ceremony of stopping his mouth, t N.— Croy« 
don, ruined palace at, how appropriated, as If • 
— <;onfeuion, auricular, hideous consequen* 
ces of, 66N. } extirpates chastity, cc— Cholr^ 
Conrad*s glorious, destr<^red, ec N. 

Deusdedit, first native prelate in our see, f» 
-^Dunstan, his infkmous character, o.— Danes» 
their desolations, f . — Denne, Mr. on the 
building of the church, d dV, ^ Dallawayt 
Mr. on leaden roofs, dd.— Dmmmond, sfr W« 
on the zodiac, //N.— Dean, title restored at 
the refbrmation, gg N.— Dimensions of th« 
cathedial, il— Deans, list ef, kk. 

Ethelbert, king, a Christian, builds a mo* 
nastery, /-Elaine, a secular priest, avowedly 
hostile to monks, a ; a friend to king Edwy* 
and therefore calumniated, ib.— Edwy, klng» 
died by the monks, a ; odamnlated by theni 
all down to' Milner, lb.— Blstob, E. provea 
that the chulrch of England is tbe same church 
wliich prevailed during the first six centurict 
of the Christian era, pN.— Elphagc, murdered 
by the Danes, q. — ^Etbdnoth influenced Ca« 
nute to good works, 9.— Eailsius cruelly used* 
by Edward Confessor, 9. — Enthroni ration, 
fteast of, excesses at, s N. — Edinburgh Rc- 
riewer, ignorance and blunders of, in No. 43, 
respecting 8p»nish laws, I ^.— Enthroniza- 
tlon, ceremonies of, au.— Edward, king, as* 
serfs his royal prerogative in the nomination 
of prelates, aa N.— Essex, Mr. considers tbe 
undercroft older than Grymbald, dU V.-m 
BhgHshman, Wm. or Anglus, the architect, 
ee.— Eadwin, the monk, view of Christchurch 
cathedral, eeN.— Eustace, J. C. a papal writer 
about Italy, full of errors, JkA N. } abusca 
bishop Tomline scurrilouily, ib.) profess«a' 
obedience to a foreigner, Ib. 

Faith, religious, not to be appreciated by 
numbers, c— Frecher, W. prostitutes his wire 
to the pope, yN.— Friars, origin, distinction 
and chamcter of, x N. ; applicnlion of this 
term to all cloistered religious, 66 N. ; propa- 
gandists, ib. i revolutionize the papal chur. ib. 

Gibbon on monastic life, 66 N. ; Gregory, 
pope, the great, a man of superior mind,* 
c; his liberal sentiments to Augustine t* 
adopt every thing good, ib.N.; his letters prove' 
his knowledge of man, d ; his wish to disse- 
minate Christianity, ib. — Gostling on the' 
building of the cathedral, dd N. ; its walla 
of Saxon workmanship, ib. — Geologists, on 
the dumtlon of stone, //N. * 

Huntingdon, H. character of Edwy, a N.— ' 
Homilies, Saxon, tbe same as those of the 
church of England, p N.— Henry IV. chantry 
of, its power of augmenting sound, U. 

Investiture of bisliops, right of , by tbe staf|, 
and ring in tiieaicUshkiH^l> loi^kaLlUi- 
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9^ tk. \ hmh «B the Qulatfauiity oT Jotc* 
phiu, fr& N. 

Knowledge, physical, octenda ChrUtiu pi«. 
tj, e N. I ezpoMs impoiture and fidse miracles, 
lb. { propagated after the tefonnatioB, kh.—' 
Ifent, great men produced in, 5ft N. i remark* 
•bic for probity and benevolence, ib. 

Ludos, irst Christian king, a.-^Lawrence, 
•bout to abandon his flock, was stopped and 
iogged by St. Peter,/] the effect of this flog^ 
Ifing mirade, lb. ) Ills abortive efbrts to enforce 
the Roman ritnal, ib.«-LanffVanc, his origin 
and character, r j defends the corporal pre- 
•ence, Ib. } only repaired the walls of the ca- 
thedral, ddi too much ascribed to him, e« N. 
— Lingard falsely asserts the existence of 
tlerical cdibacy In the Saxon-English churdt, 
I N.-^3ron, rer. Hr. hisioiy of Dover, « N.— 
Lime, stratified caibonate of, stone on which 
Becket's brain fell, s N.— Ledwieh supposes 
ttkt undercroft an Iseum, cc N. — List of 
dignitaries, with original anecdotest kk 
4nri<l. 

Martin, St. chnxch of; In Canterbuiy, built 
%y the Christian Romans, ft j visited by Angus* 
tine, ib.} the oldest building extant in Britain, 
Ib. N. { a bishop's see, / N. i priory of, at 
Dover, built by CorboiU x; licentiousness of 
Its monks, ib. N.— Mellitus quenched a lire by 
his prayers,/.— Milncr, papal bishop, calum- 
niates kingEdwy, s| praises Dunstan, defends 
the brutal outrage on£Igiva, o, and N. j abuses 
Stigand, 9.— Martyrdom, place so called, xN. 1 
•tone in, ib.— Museun^, British, singular orna- 
mented arch on one of the temcotas in, ccN» 
rf-Milk, Maiy*s, a relic, gg N.— Maty, Virgin, 
her tomb in the undercroft, <i.— Moderation, 
ifreat, of the reformers, AA.— Milner, dean, 
history of the reformation, ft ft N.— Morton, 
contribute* to build Bell harry tower,//} his 
hieroglyphics, ib.— MS. Syriac of the evan^- 
lists, with sirchitectural ornaments, cc N.— 
Monsters on the capitals in the undercroft, « 
F— Monies rendered passive by luxury, Aft. 

Nothelm assists Bede in his history, I.— 
Kormaas and foreignere in all places of 
honour, r.— Nile, emblems of, ccN. 

Odo, the severe, burnt £IgivfL*s face, s; fii- 
Toured the monks, and was a supple courtier, 
lb. I a miracle*monger, ib. ; his pastoral let- 
ter commanding kings, and asserting that 
prietu have the key* of heaven, o N. ; repaired 
the walls of the cathedral, dd.— Orthodoxy, 
requires and accompanies a souiui judgment. 
Aft N.— Organ, built for Handel's commemo- 
latlon, e«N. 

' Pall, archiepiscopal,what,«IN} sopentitioa 
and falsehood respecting, ib. } its expense, a 
papal perquisite, Ib. } taken from the Romish 
St. Peter's body, ib.— Priests, secular, ejected, 
SR. } often raised to the episcopal throne, ib.— 
Prostitution, how practised by popes and car- 
dinals, y N.— Protestants, French, tortured to 
death by tickling their soles, A A N.— Prelates, 
protestant, unrivalled by the papists, AA.— 
plates, description of, ii.— Prion, list of, AA. 
*i-Potter, his learning, if} liis family misfor- 



tues,ll) pfc tri a f dl, why ippBml lottiMWis 
bishop of Canmbwy, ftft N. 

Qveenof heaven, idolatiotts wonhipof, cV« 

Robert, a foreign monk, his ingiatitad^ f. 
—Rites, idolatroos, their aimilarity prove the 
divine origin of revdation, r N. 1 papal, imim 
tations of the Ropan pi^ana, s N.— Review^ 
Quarterly, No. 19, tN.— Ditto, Bdiabuighg 
No. 45, ib. — Ridiard, prior of Dover, Ua 
pointed censure of Becket's imbitiim, yi 
Uvely lecture of its effects to the dergj, ib. 
— Rdics, fanncriy kept here, gg N^Bkha* 
rand, states the torturing of Fkcndi pfoca- 
tants, ftAN. 

Sdgand, a tnie Bnglislunaii, vilely atoscd 
by Norman writers, 9 , refVued to cfuwa WR* 
Ilam, ri maintained the Kentish prtvikgo^ 
Ib. { ftOsdy accused and imprisoned, ib.} Ui 
real character, ib.— Stone, spcdes of, used tai 
the pavement, andjnartyrdom, x N. s rapow 
stition respecting one, ib.; carried to Fetow 
buigh, lb.) used in Saxon churches, dtfN.f 
small stones, proof of Saxon work, //N.* 
Shakespeare, his correct descripUon of Ken- 
tish manners, ftft N.— Senensis, WiUiaBw an 
architect, «t} not a Norman, ib.— Screen, ad* 
mirable stone, erected by prior Estria, ts.f-« 
Stow, error of, respecting stone vaults, ecN.-> 
Sculpture, an art, nota sdence, //N Ssa^ 
mares, Mr. vainly assails the N^wtonlMl 
philosophy, AAN.— Sdux^ and colics in* 
stituted on the ruins of papal ignorance, ftA. 

Theodore, archbishop, extends thegospd, 
gl independent of Rome, ib.} changed the 
Saxon diurch, A } disappointed the avarice of 
Wilfred by erecting new sees, ib. ; Introdaoit 
a pious confession, g N. j estaUished oal* 
leges, taught Greek, divinity, philosophy, 
mathematics, <cc. brought a library of boirinb 
Induding Chiysostom, Homer, &c. <} a trae 
church of England man, and a native of Tap* 
sns, like St. Paul, k } his life important t» 
sodety, ib. N.} bis Pcenitentiale oorrapted, 
s N. } built the present cathedral, cc— Thee* 
bald sold the church ornaments to relieve the 
poor, X,— Transubstantiation, first used, y N« 
Terms, misapplied by monkish writers, per- 
plex antiquaries, # « N.— Tower, Bell Bany, 
^ilt,//} north-west, age of, Ib. j of St. Aa* 
drew^and St. Michael, fg.— Tapers, immense 
wax, gg N.— Thompson, Dr. T. splenetic ef- 
fusion on Newion's rdlgious opinions. Aft N. 
—Tombs, episcopal, disused after the rcfbm* 
ation, A A. 

Vulfbred, death of the monks then, ai. 

Undercroft, description of the figures m 
the capitals of thepillanin, ccN.j floor ^ 
originally level with the adjacent ground, dd» 

Wigard, or Damianius, a native of Susso^ 
archbishop, ^.-Witchcraft, trials by ordssl, 
for, a.— Worship, public, neglected a whole 
year, x.— Winchdsey, iiuulted by two pa^ 
legates for his hospitality, «a N.— Whit^^ 
hU " best books," charities, A A N. and R 

Zodiac, signs of, in Trinity chapd, //K.| 
our knowledge of, originally revealed and fiMoA 
in the Bible, ib. 



— ^ige e. note t, line first, for <* AogustlnesV* rend " Augnstlne^ ;** pnge A, line 1^ I 
MOifa'' Mii «iofiMi|Mi|'* fage M^ Rae 11^ for ««KSIwnn^ ind *'Kil^^ 
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HI£rrORY AND ANTIQUITIES 



CATHEDRAL CHURCH AND SEE 



OF 



Carlt£(le« 



All the records of the original fonndattion of Carlisle^ and the Intro* 
daction of Christianity here, have perished in the lapse of ages. It has 
heen a horder habitation from time immemorial. In so fine a sitB* 
ation, at the confluence of three rivers, and the grand estuary of the 
Frith, It was probably a place of some strength and distinction before 
the Roman invasion ; hence it most have had a name * long prior to 
the bnilding of Sevems*s wall, or the vallum of Hadrian. In the Chro« 
nicle it is stated that this city was built by a British prince called Luell, 
or Lu-all, and as the Romans afterwards made it a place of residence, 
there can be no doubt that it received a knowledge of the Christian 
hiih about the same period, and in a similar manner to that of other 
cities occupied by those conquerors. Its situation, however, on the de- 
parture of the Romans, rendered it the first victim of the northern ma- 
rauders ; and it had been desolated many years when £gfrid, king of 
Northumberland, caused it to be rebuilt, and fortified with a wall. It 
appears, from Simeon Dunelm. that he repaired the church, restored 
divine worship, and placed in it a college of secular priests. When 
visited by the famous St. Cuthbert, according to Bede, the citizens 
carried this prelate to see the walls of their city, and a well of admira- 
ble workmanship, built by the Romans. Several " writers of Cuth- 

* LeUad deaonliMtet it LtU, aBa§ LmAt Jilku BnH, cog, viridi,9etai$ eoadidU CaarUa. The 
IrUh, heobcenres, ** call tele a town, and to peradventnre did tlie old Scottet} tbo« night be 
Mid that Lmgahalim voondcth Lnel's town.** The Bomans called it LugovmUium or iMguMluMp 
from iu situation on SeYenu' wall } the Saxons and Bede JL««< ; Nennlus Ca<r LuaiidU Dr. Bum 
derives it ftrom.the British Lte-gyda-fra(, I. e. an onny ^ lAe waU^ from which he supposes both 
the BooMD and* Saxon names were derived. But whatever may be thought of this name, its ety- 
»OQ is certainly wrong, as it assumes the incredible and almost impossible fact, that the Britons 
dcBomiaated the city from the Boman works, and that the Bomans afterwards adofited the Bri- 
tish name, instead of using one of their own. Others derive it from the Celtic Lagut, or Luau, 
m tower i and hence LafosaJluas a tower on the vaUum or wall. To the Saxon Liiel was added 
the British Casr, dty, and hence C&er Ltuel, Carleolum, and Car-Usle. Dr. Gale derives it from 
Ut an army, and f««l the wall, as Lugdrntum from Uu and dmm a hill. Camden admits that this 
titf ** flourished In the time of the Bomans, from the several evidences of antiquity dug up in 
ft, ttom tlie flrequent vMntion made of it by the writers of those times, and that even after the 
ravages of the Flcts and Scots It retidned somethiikg of its ancient splendour, and was accounted 
a dty.** He derives the termination valUm and vallia (torn the Roman «alte» or wall. 

CJ 
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CABLISLB C4TH£DRA^^ [a. D. 1062. 

bert*8 life tell us of that holy man's foundiDg here> in 686, a convent 
of monks, a school, and an abbey of nuns ;** yet from Bede's* life of 
this prelate, it seems as if the '' monastery h^^, to which qoeen £men- 
burga retired, was in being long before Cuthbert's coming to Carlisle.** 
But the prosperity, civil and religious of Caer-luel, was of short dura- 
tion ; as the merciless Danes murdered the citizens, and left the city an 
entire ruin, in which state it remained near 200 years, till the Norman 
invasion, without an inhabitant, except some few Irish, who lodged 
themselves among the ruins. The very foundations of the city were so 
buried in the earth, that large oaks grew upon them. " This is not only 
attested by our historians (observes Todd), but also demonstrated by 
the discovery of large unhewn oak trees, 10 or 12 feet below groutid. 
Such round timber could be no other but some of the old monumental 
oaks that stood upon the wails, as marks and witnesses of their utter 
ruin and destruction.'* To Henry I. the merit of re-edifying Carlisle \ 
has generally been attributed \ but its importance did not escape the 
artful William, who particularly ordered it to be subject to the spiritual 
jurisdiction of Durham. In 1082 the bishop of Durham considered it 
as a part of his diocese {, when Walter, a Norman priest, and follower 
of William, assisted, it is alleged, by some Flemish settlers, had com- 
menced the restoration of the ecclesiastical buildings, and dedicated the 
renovated monastery to the Virgin Mary. The laudable exertions of 
Walter were amply rewarded ; he became prior of the religious esta- 
blishment, was made governor of the city, which William Rufut caused 
to be fortified and otherwise repaired. Hen. Huntington explicitly 
states, that this king, in the third year of his reign, re-edified the city 
of Caerluel, and placed in it inhabitants, chiefly husbandmen, from the 
south of £ngland (ex australibus Angl, parHbus illuc habUatores traau* 

* The same venerable writer, according to the Todd MSS. itatet, *' that NorthvBberiand, 
and the Pictt, Scotf . and Britons In the northern parts, were In perflect peace, one with another, 
in 731 ) and that there was such respect and reverence given to religion, that persons of the best 
quality desired to be admitted to the oflBces of tlie church. Not long after this the Britons, or 
Cnmbees, who had been scattered in these parts ever since the recess of the Roman Icgioas, be- 
gan to unite themselves under a government of their own, calling their province, or ktogika« 
Ctmberlami, or the land of the Cmnbri.»» 

t Lehmd in his Itinerary obserres, « the holy site of the towne is sore dtanged. fm 
whereas the stretes were, and great edifices, now be vacant and garden plottes. The cite of Cae^ 
luel standeth in the forest of Ynglewood. The cite ys yn compase scant a myle, and ya walMd 
srith a right fiyre and stronge wal, ex lapide qnadraio snbntfo. In diggyng to malte new bofld- 
yngs yn the towne, often times hath bene, and now alate fownd diverse fbondatkMis of the old 
cite, as pavifnentes of stretes, old arches of dores, coyne, stones sqwared, payntted pottei» BMiny 
iiid y n pottes, so hold and moulded, that when yt was stronly touched yt went almost to moold- 
i^.~In thtf feldes about Caeriuel yn plewhynghath be fownd diverse comdinea, and other stonys 
vrel entayled for seals, and yn other places of Comberiand yn plewliyng hath be towadt bricka 
tonteynyng the prints of antique workes.»» 

t By some careless historians it has been considered as an ap p en da ge t6 tlw aee «f Uadis- 
farne, fVom the dvy of Cnthbert till i ISO, almost three centuries after that aee bad ceased ts 
iMUt, as it merged into that of Chester-le-street, andDnrham, in the Icttar end of the titA 
century. 
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missUJ, Bot it was not till 1133> aboat 32 years after the fomidation 
of the priory, that it attained its ecclesiastical pre-eminence, when 
Henry I. raised it to episcopal dignity, made it the see of a bishop, and 
appointed prior £thelwald, or Adeluph, the first bishop. How mnch 
of the building was the work of Walter it is now impossible to deter- 
mine : bat many writers affirm, with mnch probability, that the works 
were unfinished at the time of his death, that Henry I. took it under 
his protection, endowed and placed in it regular canons of the order of 
St. Augustin in 1101, making his confessor and chaplain Athelwald, or 
£thelwald, its first prior, who was afterwards its first bishop. Denton 
gives the following account of the religious foundations in Carlisle : 

** When the city was replenished with inhabitants, to maintain bet- 
ter policy and to inform the people, instead of a nunnery which was 
tbere, and which William Rufus translated to Ainstaplighe (or rather 
in recompense for the lands belonging to it, founded and endowed ano* 
tfaer tbere), Henry I. founded a college of secular priests, in the second 
year of his reign, and made Athelwald, his confessor or chaplain (prior 
of St. Botolph*s), first prior of Carlisle, dedicating the church to the 
honour of the blessed \^rgin Mary, and endowed them with the tithes 
of the churches then founded in the forest of Englewood ; but being 
hindered by the tumults and troubles of his time, he could not perfect 
all things before the 33d year of his reign, and then strucken with grief 
for the loss of his children, that were drowned coming from Normanidy, 
by the counsel of prior Athelwald, and to appease God for his sins, as 
he thought, he erected a bishop's see at Carlisle, and made the said 
Athelwald first bishop thereof, whom Thurston, archbishop of York, 
consecrated in 1133. In his stead Walter, another chaplain of the 
king, was made second prior of that house ; a little before his election 
he had taken, by the king's license, a religious habit of a regular canon 
there ; the bishop, on his consecration, having banished the secular 
priests and established an order of regular canons.** Prior Walter gave 
to the church of Carlisle, forever, several lands and the rectories of St. 
Cuthbert in Carlisle and Staynwings, and his grants were confirmed by 
the king * and bishop Athelwold. " The rectory of St. Cuthbert in Car- 
lisle was founded by the former inhabitants, before the Danes overthrew 
the city, and by them dedicated to the honour of St. Cuthbert of Du- 
resm, who in ancient times was lord of the same for 15 miles about 
Carlisle. At the first foundation of the church every citizen offered a 
piece of money, which was a coin of brass then current, which they 
buried under the foundation of the church steeple, as was found to be 
true at the late re-edifying of St. Cuthbert*s steeple, A. D. **** (writ- 

* The honovr of knighthood wm here conferred on Heniy If. when • jenth of IS, hy hU 
1« pATid king of Scotland, which wsa performed before the high altar on Whiuunday, 1 149. 
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CARI/I8LB CktBEVKkL, [a. D. 1014. 

ten about 1600) for when they took up the foundatiou of the old steeple 
they found well near a bushel of that money." On these facts Mr* 
Hutchinson observes, thafwhen the foundations (about 1776) were 
making for the present church of St. Cuthbert, the workmen, on sink- 
ing beneath the foundation of the old church, " discovered the remains 
of a still more ancient erection, and took up several pieces of broken 
sculpture, among which was the 6gure of a nun with her veil or hood, 
well cut and in good preservation, so that it should seem the old nun- 
nery stood there. It seems that Walter's foundation was entirely a new 
one, and not a revival of St Cuthbert*s institution ; for in Tanner we 
find ' here was a house of Gray or Franciscan friars before A. D. 1390, 
' and also a house of Black friars founded here, 53 Henry III/ '* The 
same, historian makes the supposititious assumption, that the coins men- 
tioned by Denton, *' were most probably concealed treasure, intended to 
be secured against the Danes,** and not offerings to St. Cuthbert. Bum 
and Gough, in his additions to Camden, call them iiloer coins; but as 
Denton lived above a century before either of these antiquaries, his state- 
ment of a fact is most worthy of attention. It is indeed unquestioD. 
able, that there were more than one religious edifice in Carlisle before 
the Danish desolations^ and there cannot be a doubt that both the ca- 
thedral church, and that of St. Cuthbert, existed during the reign of 
the Saxons. Dr. Heylin, with much probability, considered Carlisle as 
having been originally subject to the jurisdiction of the bishop of Ctau 
dida Cuia, or Wbitheme in Scotland, and that it was afterwards given 
to Cuthbert and the see of Lindisfarne. The circumstance also of its 
being exposed to the frequent ravages of war, likewise sanctions the 
opinion of its having several religious establishments ; as fatal expe- 
rience has sufficiently demonstrated, that luxury, ease, and affluence, are 
less favourable to the developement of religious sentiment than poverty, 
suffering, and impelled activity. As to its having gray or black friars 
in the 14th century, this cannot be adduced to prove, as HutchinsoD 
alleges, that Walter's foundation was entirely original. On the con- 
trary, the traditional record is, that Walter only repaired some dilapi- 
dated rehgious structure -, and the few massy pillars which still remain 
in the nave, 17i feet in circumference, and only 14 high, are physical 
evidence of being the work of those English philosophers, or their im- 
mediate successors, who instructed Charlemagne, and civilized the 
French. But whatever may have been the origin of the present cathe- 
dral, it is admitted that the priory originally possessed very consi- 
derable property *, and as it was so soon raised to episcopal dignity, 

* "The priory,'* obMirca Denton, "wanted not for rdiqnet ofMlnti, for Waldeife the 
•on of Gospatrtck, earl of Danbar, brought fW>m Jerusalem and Conttantinople a bone of St. 
PiiuU and another of St. John fiapUtt, two stonet of Christ's sepulchre, and part of the lioly 
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it must be inferred that it was derived from Saxon devotion. The 
property* indeed of the prior and bishop was so involved, that Gaalo, 
the pope*8 legate, was called upon to arbitrate between them f. This 
community of interest is, perhaps, no less singular than the fact re- 
marked by Tanner, and others, that *' Carlisle is the only episcopal 
chapter in England of the order of St. Augustin.** The Augustins, 
however, were no less turbulent and ambitious than the Benedictines -, 
but it is remarkable, that their conduct evinces much less devotion to 
the pope. After the death of Bernard, the second bishop, in 1186, the 
see continued vacant X 3^ years ; during which time the monks pub- 
licly announced their contempt of the papal authority and the censure 
of the legate, and in defiance of all the interdicts and sentences de- 
nounced to the contrary, they persisted in performing divine service and 
all the holy offices of the sacraments. Unhappily they did not stop 
here ; they swore fealty to the king of the Scots, an avowed enemy to 
the crown of England, and one in open opposition to the authority of 
the Roman see ; they elected an interdicted and excommunicated clerk 
for their bishop, contrary to the will of their lawful sovereign, and that 
of the papal legate, and seizing the revenues of the bishopric, applied 
them according to their own will. In consequence of this treason 
Henry III. applied to pope Honor ius HI. to remove those canons, and 
put prebendaries in their place ; with this he complied 5 the canons 

croM, which he gate to the priory, together with a mansion near St. Cuthbert's chorcb, where, 
at that time, stood an ancient building, called Arthur's chamber, taken to be pact«f the man- 
sion house of king Arthur, the son of Uter Pendragon, of memorable note for his worthiness in 
the time of ancient kings. Waldeire also gave other ancient buHdlngs, called Lyons Yards, often 
remembered in the history of Arthur, writun by a monk ) the rains whereof are still to be seen, 
as it is thought, at Ravenglass, distant from Carlisle, accoiding to that author, to miles, placed 
near the sea, and not without reason thought, therefore, to be the same.** 

* At the dissolution, which took place in 1540, prior Salkeld haring surrendered it in liSS, 
the whole priory was estimated, according to Dugdale, at 4 I8l. 9<. 4tf. and by Speed at 4811. 8«. id. 
In 1&49 the new establishment was Instituted, consisting of a dean, an archdeacon, four canona 
or prebendaries, eight minor canons, a sub-deacon, six lay>clerks or singing-men, a master of 
fraannar, six choristers, a master of the choristers, six almsmen, one verger, two sextons, &c 
the king granting it the site of the priory and its principal revenues. At this protestant institu* 
tk» the cathedral was denominated ** Therhurch of the holy and undivided Trinity^ Father, Son, 
and Holy Ohoat.'* 

t According to Denton, Waldeive gave the castle of Lynstork to the church of Carlisle, but 
the sam ew i iter also states, that Henry 1* gave It to the prior. This contradiction may be obvi- 
ated by the circumstance that the bishop's and prior's " lands were holden pro hidiriso, as In 
common,** till Onalo, during the reign of king John, assigned the castle of Lynstock to the bi- 
shop. Another division of their property took place by legate Bardolpb, In the time of Ueniy 
111. Lynstock continued a long time to be the chief country mansion of the bishops, and Hal- 
ton entenained here In lfi93t Bomanus archbishop of York, with his retinue amounting to up- 
warda of 900 persons, for a considerable time, while on his visitation. 

t The see was not only beset with turbulent monks and domestic pillage, but was also so 
poor, that *' no able and loyal ma^ would accept of the bishoprick.** When Henry II. was at 
Cartlsle he offered it to ** Paulinns de Lecdes, and (as such was even an eariy instance in the ec- 
deslastical affsirs) proposed to augment the Income with 900 marks out of the churches of Ban- 
bffoogh and Scarbrough, with the chapel of Tlckhill, and two manora a^acent tu Carlisle ; yet 
Ausliana reAssed It. In 1909 the pope granted its revenues to the expelled archbishop of Regula, 
and king John gave them to support the ardibishop of Sclavonia. Such applications of the epis- 
copal revenues tend to extenuate the offences of the monks in their seizure of them. In 1188 the 
king, holding the temporalities, was charged for oil and carriage from London to Carilsle, at 
Easter, ul. > for work at the great altar «7<. 9f . and in the dormitory of the canons «8i. I0f« fld. 
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were expelled, aod Hugh, abbot of Belieu, consecrated bishop ; bot 
neither religion nor patriotism gained much by the change. Infidelity 
and disloyalty were fomented by the lawless rapacity of the Roman 
ponti£P, and the weakness of the sovereign. The sordid despotism of 
the pope was too shocking even to the nurat ignorant, and the extrava* 
gance of his domination had surpassed the march of superstitioD, and 
left the uninformed clergy and laity in doubt of every thing except that 
of indulging their natural propensities. If bishop Hugh was deficient 
in the energy of moral rectitude and the heroism of tme religion, his 
successor, Walter, was little more fortunate in being so ignorant as to 
obtain the contemptuous appellation of malclerk, Neverthdess, die 
vicissitudes of his life, the political character which he attained m the 
history of the country, and the offices with which he was entrusted, 
sufficiently prove, that however illiterate he might be, he was by no 
means wanting in address and cunning. But it is not such characters 
that are destined to extend the interests of religion, or advance civilisa- 
tion. His immediate successors discovered more zeal in watdiing the 
interests, or rather in favouring the usurpation of their class; hot we 
have few records of their services either to religion or thdr cathedral 
church, till its reputed conflagration in 1292. At this period an acci* 
dental fire (and there has been fewer of those fires* than .in 
almost any other city of EngUind) consiuned the church and nearly 
half the town, amounting to 1300 houses. During the reign of Henry 
II. the Scots had ravaged Carlisle and burnt its public records, but the 
church remained, as it was finished by Henry Murdac, abbot of Fonta- 
nis, and afterwards archbishop of York, without experiencing any of 
those dreadful excesses which marked the career of hostile bands in 
other parts of the kingdom. 

It is probable that the injury which the cathedral sustained by the 
fire alluded to, was very inconsiderable, as we do not find any exten- 
sive works mentioned till the reign of Edward HI. when the edifice was 
thoroughly repaired by indulgential contributions!, or the sale of li- 
cences to withhold superstitious services and commit sin. The repairs 
of the cathedral and ecclesiastical buildings then commenced, during 
the prelacy of the active, vigilant, and decided John Kirby t, who was 

* Some writere, by Uie mUtake of m figure, hare stated that a fire occwred at Carlisle In MA 
and others, not observing that all the other circumstances were the same as that in iM h^ 
s been perplexed, and unable to solve the difficulty, which existed only in the mistake of the dstc, 
and a consequent mis-statement of the reign in which this event happened. 

t *' When the choir was rebuilt in the reign of Edward III. indulgences were issued, the 
common and most efllectual claim of assistance, which were of 40 dtys penance [nther ttnimm 
of penance] to such laity as should by money, materials, or labour, contribute to this pis« 
work I the bUhop*s regUter abounds with letters patent and oiderslbr thepurpoae.** Hutefctos*- 

t It is extremely probable that the original designs and improvements of the eastern poitis* 
of tbecaUiedralwere given by Rob. EgglesfieU, an eminent naUve of CarUsle, Uie founder «f 
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fnoT and bishop of Carlisle about 25 years. This great mao> whose 
character has been most miserably depicted by his dronish biographers, 
seems to have been admirably adapted to the age in which he lived, and 
the heroic prince whom he served -, he was the hope.of the good and tha 
(error of the depraved. In 13d7» according to his register, he was at- 
tacked by assassins in Penrith, several of his retinue were wounded, and 
he would have been murdered had he not, with equal fortitude and pre- 
sence of nuad, bravely defended himself. In October, this year, his pa- 
lace" of Rose castle was burnt by the Scots, the ac^acent country swept 
of its cattle and flocks, the crops destroyed, and the lands laid waste. 
He was at variance with his clergy, we are told ; it is true, he checked 
their ambition, repressed their licentiousness, and taught them their 
doty. He lived in troublous times ; but he had energy to meet and 
virtue to overcome all his difficulties. While the conquering £dward 
was driving the French like chaff before the wind, those perfidious ene- 
mies were suboroiDg treason, and raising secret enemies in Scotland, 
to harass the English borderers. In consequence of their marauding 
expeditions our upright prelate was often reduced to great pecuniary 
embarrassment, and the pope* excommmiicated and suspended him for 
the non-payment of his tenths in Lincolnshire. In 1343 he again ap- 
pears in the history of his country, as a commissioner with the bishop 
of Durham, and others, to arrange terms of peace and commerce with 
tbe Scots. The result of these negotiations, however, was not very 
propitious, as the Scots in 1345, under sir Wm. DougUs, attacked and 
filundered Carlisle, desolating the country wherever they appeared, till 
our heroic prelate assembled his trusty followers, and in conjimction With 
sir ]Kobert Ogle and a handful of the king*s troops, attacked and totally 
overthrew the enemy, driving them a considerable distance into the 
mountainous fastnesses of their own country. In this dreadful conflict 
the bidiop was unhorsed, and in imminent danger of being made pri- 
soner ; but he fought with uncommon bravery, recovered his horse, re- 
turned to the charge, and led on his men with so much valour and skill, 
that the enemy, unable any longer to resist him, fled with precipitation. 
The tranquillity and security conquered on this memorable occasion, 

Qaeeo*s college, Oxon. in 1540, and confeuor to queen Philippa. A fandftil derivation of thlt 
great man's name from aigidUt a needle, uaAJU a tliread, ha* been adduced to explain a »ingular 
custom. It U a commemorative maris of reapcct for each member of qoecn's college to receive 
from the boner, on new-year's day, a needle and a thread, with the advice, '* Talce this and be 
thrif^." Uollingsbed states, that when the prince of Wales, aiterwaids Heniy V. who was edu- 
cated at this college, went to court in order to remove some imputations of disainection, he wore 
a gown of blue satin full of oilet holes, and at every hole a needle hanging by a silk thread. This, 
it tias been coiyectured, was the original academic dress, as such conceits were extremely common . 
* Pbpe John XXII. was a Spaniard, which perhaps contributed to the remark of Plarlna, 
that he ** fece molte cose, che dimostmvano lasuastolklita k leggeresa." See ** II Platina delle 
Vite et Fatti di tutti Sommi Pontiflci Romanl,** Venice 1043 } the real author was Bartholemy 
Saochl, who often characterises the popes with great fidelity and truth. 
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enabled oar prelate to direct bb attention to objects more immediately 
the duty of a divine, and be commenced the re-edificatioa of bis catbe- 
dral, in tbe style and splendour wbicb we now see it. Bishop Kirby ac- 
companied tbe princess Joan to ber consort Alphonso, king of Castile, 
in 1348 ; and about 1850 tbe cbancei and east end of bit cathedral was 
completed. To bis successor, bishop Welton, indeed, tbe merit of re-mo- 
delling the choir has been assigned, and be no doubt contributed mate- 
rially towards its execution ; so did bishop Appleby ; but in moat cases tbe 
greatest merit rests with tbe original proposer. Of the precise extent, 
however, of these prelates* improvements there exists no definite record. 
Tbe eatbedral contained many chapels and chantries, only a few of 
which are now known. A singular circumstance of this nature is re- 
corded by our historians : in 1356 the cbapel of St. Alban was, on in- 
quiry, found not to have been consecrated, in consequence of which bishop 
Welton prohibited the divine offices and sepulture in it. To a reason- 
ing being, and more especially in an architectural divine, it would ap- 
pear more judicious to bave consecrated rather than interdicted tbis 
chapel. After tbe dissolution £dw. VI. granted the property with wbicb 
it had been endowed to T. Dalston and W. Denton $ he also trans- 
ferred that in the chantry of the holy cross, tbe founder of which is un- 
known. The chapel of St. Catherine church, was founded by John de 
Capella, a citizen of Carlisle. In 1366 the endowments of this chapel 
were withheld, when bishop Appleby ordered their payment, under pain of 
excommunication with bell, book, and candle. Bishop Whelpdale founded 
a chantry, and endowed it with 9O01, for holy offices for the aoub of sir 
Thomas Skelton, knt. and Mr. John Dalston. Tbe door, with its or- 
naments, on the south side of the choir, near the bishop's throne, is the 
work of prior Haythwaite ; the Q|)positedoor is attributed to the meek 
prior Senhouse*, in consequence of tbe inscription on it, " vulnera 
quinque Dei sint medicina, mei,*.' which was his common adage. Tbe 
same prior also repaired tbe square tower of the priory, and on tbe beams 
of the middle room are inscribed many sentences*with his familiar moral 
maxim, ** loath to offend.*' The ubemacle work in the choir was exe- 
cuted at the expense of bishop Strickland, who also built the belfry, 

* ThU well'inMtninf prior's tomb U at the west end of the chnrch, a Urge>tehi altar tomh, 
called the blue stone, on which the tenants of the dean and chapter, by certain tenore, vert 
obliged, says Pennant, to pay their rents. It was prior Senboase who cansed tbe paintings of tbe 
legendary histories of SainU Anthony, Cnthbert, and Augustin, to be placed in the aisles of the 
choir. Above every picture is a distich relative to the su1^)ect. Each legend conunenocs tins : 
*' Of Anton story who lyste to here 
In Bgypt was he bomt as doyth aper. 

" Her Cnthbert was forbid layks and plays 
As 8 Bede I* hys story says. 

** Her fader and modrofsaact Aostjrne 
l^t pot hym her to leme doctrine.** 
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ftunished it with four bells, and repaired tbc chancel *. Prior GoDdi- 
boar repaired and enlarged several parts of the abbey, as appears by the 
initials x}f his name in different places. Prior Slee built the west gate- 
hoiwc, which bears his name, with the Visual request to pray for bis soul, 
in 1628. The beauty of this building is confined to the choir and its 
aisles, which are in a fine uste, and devoid of superfluous ornaments. 
Its antique grandeur is in the fragment of the nave, which with the 
south end of the transept, and the basement story of the pUlars that 
support the tower, have the true character of Saxon everlastingness. 
The pillars of the choir are clustered, and in excellent proportion ; the 
arches are pointed, the inner mouldings of thecapitab have figures and 
flowers in open work of light carving, and the inside of the arches arc 
pleasingly ornamented. " Two galleries run abo^-e the aisles, but with 
windows in the upper only 5 that jn the east end has a magnificent sim- 
plicity." The great east window, which is 48 feet by 30, is a beautiful 
piece of tracery. The transept is heavy, and the great north window 
having foiled about 60 years ago, one of plain tracery was substituted. 
6nch was our cathedral when the worse than vandal bands, in 1644, 
despoiled it of " iu fair proportion," by destroying the west front and 
98 feet of the nave, to erect guard-houses and batteries ! Of all the in- 
fernal acts of delirious despotism, committed by those infuriate fanatics, 
this seems to have been the most laborious and expensive. The very 
idea, indeed, of taking down such a massy structure to make a guard- 
bouse, is worthy of the age and people. What was the general effect 
of the building we can now only conjecture. The contiguity of Car- 
lisle to Scotland rendered it difficult to achieve any very extensive work 
before the Union. The country, incessantly harassed by marauders, 
could not support any liberal establishment for the purpose of erecting 
public buildings of great magnificence, consequently those that remain 
are calculated for strength rather than exhibiting traits of beauty, for 
use more than ornament. The present age, however, is making ample 
atonement for the deficiency of the past, and since 1808 near 100,0001. 
have been expended on building courts of justice and bridges over the 
river Eden, close to the city. 

The choir of tbfe cathedral continued in its pristine state till 
1765, the east window was filled with painted glass, the roof f was 
framed with wood, not unlike Westminster-hall ; and the divisions be- 
tween pillar and pillar were made by tapestry. The rest of the spaces 

* " Fecit,** Niyt Leland, Collect. " magnum campanile a medieute a4 tummum una cam 
4 nwgni* campanit in eodem, et ttalla perpulchra in choro, et co-opertaram cancdto (ymdem.** 

t Hie arms and devices of sereral contributors and patrons were delineated on the inner tide 
of the foof which was remof ed. The old wood lining rema'ms in the transept, and shows what 
were the former figures and ornaments of the choir. The whole expense of those improvements 
amoanted to 1SOO<. of which bishop LytUeton contributed 100<. dean Bolton 50(. the dowager conn- 
less Gower flOOi. and the dean and chapter the remainder. 
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wer« occa(>ied by i tails. *' Hen/* observes Willk^ '' the decuuJ stall 
is on the left side of the choir eotranoe, that on the right hand beloog* 
iug to the bishop, who has two seats here, as being antiendy k)ok«d 
upon as priocipal or abbot of the church, so sat on the right hand of the 
prior when he pleased.*' About the same period the appearance of 
the choir was materially altered, and the cieling stocooed to resemble 
groined vaulting. Bishop Lyttleton, who then filled the see, was a most 
successful student, and a great admirer of ancient architecture ; he tu^« 
gested to the dean and chapter the necessity of repairing the choir, and 
contributed liberally to defray the eipense. It is matter of regret that 
a better taste had not been adopted in the wood work, by niaking the 
new assimilate more to the antique style of the old, which is beautiiii] 
in the extreme. An operative artist (Mr. Thos. Carlyle), of siagnlir 
abilities, was employed, who finished the bishop's throne (lee pi. 4), 
polpit, altar-piece *, screens, and pews, nearly ail with his own hands ; 
but with a design furnished by the bishop's nephew (Thos. Pitt« lord 
Camelford), from which he could not safely depart, the suggestiona of 
his own fertile imaginarion were fiettered 5 yet, notwithstanding all these 
drawbacks, his work remains a rare instance of ingenuity and expert- 
ness in a provincial workman f. The present worthy dean and chapter 
have done every thing in their power to add to the appearance and ele- 
gance of this venerable pile; the rev. R. Markham, oneof our preben* 
daries, and archdeacon of York, a man of refined taste, suggested many 
improvements, and a beautiful Gothic organ was built by Avery, and 
opened on £aster-day, 1806. The design for thb instrument was 
made by Mr. Robert Carlyle, son of the above-mentioned artist, who 
likewise furnished the drawings which constitute this graphic illustra* 

* This ingcnioas man, with abilities which would hare adorned a biglier station, has 
fhren many specimens in ailNnet work, and scnlptiucs, indicative of original gealns, and is stiU 
liring at Carlisle, in his 89d year, a Tenerable artist, whose abilities reflect honour on the city of 
which his fiunily have been residents above two centuries. It Is impossible to think of this artist's 
fionily without recollecting Plantns atape wiwa higtma im occvllo idsal, or the elegiac reflectioa 
of our own classic bard, " Full many a Sower Is bom to Unsh unseen,— And waste its sweetness 
on the desert air." 

tin taking down the old hanginp and ornaments of the high altar to make the late repain, 
at the north comer was discovered a brass plate finely engraven, which had been put op to the 
memory of bishop Henry Bobinson i the prelate is represented in his pontificals, kneeling before 
a quadrangular building, supposed to be QMen*s college, Oxon, and his cathedral : on the former 
is inscribed, «« Invenit dettructom* rdiquit cztractum et Instractum ;** on the other, '* Intra- 
vit per ostium, permansit fldelis, reoessit beatus j** beneath are shepherd's dogs, implements 
of husbandry, and emblems of peace, a wolf playing with a lamb, &c. There is this remark- 
able entry in the parish register of Dabton, that this worthy bishop, who was bora in Carlisle 
in 15MJ, and was '* a most careful provost of Queen's college, Oxon,*' died at Bose-castle, the 
)9th of June, iSitf, about three o'clock in the afternoon, and was buried in this cathedral the 
same evening, about eleven o'clock. The same register contains an account of another rapid 
interment. '* Feb. 15, 1097, Beverend. In Cbristo, Johannes Mey, divina procidentia Episco> 
pus Carliolensis, hora octava matutina decimi quintidiei Februarii mortem oppetiitj et hoin 
octava vesper tlna ejnsdem die Cartiolensi In ecdesia sepultns ftiit j ci^us justa cdebrantur die 
sequente Dalstoni." The allegation of the plague cannot account fbr both these sudden inter- 
ments, which ahnost equal if not surpass those of Spain. 

(t) 
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tkm of olur cathedral. In 1813 the iiKfe of the church, heretofore a 
bUnk space^bat used for parochial purposes, was fitted up with neatness 
and deganoe, separated from the internal part of the cathedral, and 
made a more commodious place of worship for the parish of St. Biary. 

Haring collected the imperfect records of the foundation, and Ta* 
rious alterations of our church and its erection to an episcopal see, its 
few monuments, their position and origin will be- found in the accom* 
panying ground-plan. 

Some of the more active prelates during the first cfsnturies afiter 
the establishment of the bishopric, hare already been mentioned. John 
Ross, who was imposed on this see by the arbitrary authority of the 
pope, directly contrary to the election of the chapter and the will of 
the sovereign, evinced himself truly worthy of his patrdn ; and al- 
though he was wholly incapable of discharging any political duties, as 
was the custom for prelates in his age, yet few men are more remark- 
able, as he acquired permanent notoriety for his insatiable avarice and 
diabolical malignity. His incessant lawsuits, malevolence, revengefiii 
application of excommunications, &c. have rendered it proverbial that 
this ime papal bishop '' would rather reign in hell than serve in hea- 
ven.** He died at the palace of Rose Castle *, in 1333. Of a very 
different character was Thomas Merks, whose heroic fidelity to the 
iU-fiUed Richard II. has been worthily pourtrayed by our national 
bard f. There is something in disinterested integrity and inflexible 
rectitude, which awes even to forbearance the most depraved, and 
rivets the affections of the good in all ages and nations. Bishop Merks 
was almost the only advocate in parliament for the deposed monarch ; 
and such was the independent, fearless, and upright spirit which ani* 

* The name of this palace has been differently interpreted, tome ascribing it to this worth- 
ies* prelate, others, with eqnal improbability, to roiur, from the red«coIoured stone with which 
it is built. It is of no very great antiquity, and was probably conveyed to the ecclesiastical 
chiefs of Carlisie " per quoddam comu ebumeum,** or the horn preserved in the cathedral as 
the symbol or instrument of granU to the prioi)r. The most probable etymon of this name ia 
the British Rkoi, a valley, which is sufficiently descriptive. Edward I. resided here some time^ 
daring hb expedition against the Scots { and his writs for calling a parliament at Lincoln were 
dated ^wd le Rose, Many of our expressions and phrases having the word rose, doubtless ori- 
ginated fh>m this British term, and were not derived from the French, as vulgariy supposed. 
The palace being a favourite residence, was augmented and improved by bishops Strickland^ 
Bell, Kyte, &c. but was destroyed by Oliver Cromwell } and since the reformation almost every 
successive prelate has been emulous to repair and improve it j and the names of Stem, Rainbow, 
Smith, Lyttleton, Law, &c. are recorded as having added to or beautified this delightful retreat. 

t Shakespeare makes this prelate utter a sentiment which should never be forgotten : " Tht 
means that Heaven yields must be embnfc*d— And not neglected.** It is for the divines and 
friends of the established church, ere it be too Ute, to observe this safe maxim, when a junta 
of sceptical and superficial politicians have conspired to sap her foundations } when the legista^ 
tnre is called upon by this sordid band to grant political power and a monopoly of privileges to 
a particular and intellectually insignificant dass, merely because it is composed of the ronst 
ignorant, tuid consequently the most vicious of his majesty's subjects, becatise they believe 
what not one legislator believes, and what no reasoning being could for a moment think of, and 
because they bear asatanic hatred and murderous antipathy to every human being, "Uack^ 
brown, or fair,** who does not worship images, and believe in all the silly superstitions, aixd 
Incredible fooleries which coiutitute the religion of their sect. The same party also, who demand 
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mated him^ that in the first aeasion under Henry IV. be pronomiced 
the severest coodemnations on the measures and the men, by whidi 
the revolution was effected, and even told the usurprog prince such 
pointed truths, that he was deprived of his bishopric, and committed 
for treason, but liberated. Uis predictions of national misery, however, 
were literally fulfilled in the civil wars which foUowed; and the 
events furnish another example of the truism, that if a government or 
a legislature knowingly commit one act of injustice, no matter from 
what motive, like that of telling a deliberate falshood, it will require 
ten thousand others to extenuate it. The successor of this noble cham- 
pion of the inviolability of abstract right, was William Strickland, 
whose election in 1S65 was violently annulled by tbe pope : Henry IV. 
now meanly petitioned the bishop of Home in his favour, and he was 
accordingly appointed to our see in 1400. Of his political sentiments 
there can be no question, and although be was certainly a benefactor 
to his church, yet we find him acting in " a commission of blood," to 
arrest, imprison, and execute all persons who did not bow down to tbe 
powers that be, or who evinced the least sympathy or compassion either 
for tbe family or friends of tbe murdered king. Over the political con- 
duct of bishop Strictland, religious charity would gladly draw the veil, 
were it not the bounden <luty of the historian to develope and record 
the errors as well as the virtues of public characters, to stigmatize 
crimes and laud genuine merits *. From the consecrated, ambitious, 

to be exempted, on their entry into political power, from taking oathi, not to endeavor to 
overthrow the etUbUthed church, are equally hottile to the Bible u» to protestanta, aad the 
wit and humour which have been good-naturedly directed to the bibliomania of literary anti- 
quaries, has been nutignantly levelled against those who would make the Scriptures fiarailiar to 
the poor. This has been rudely attempted in an illiterate and obscure periodical publication, 
entitled " The (papal) Orthodox Magazine.** Yet pitiably silly as this work is, every Mend to 
true religion will rejoice in its existence, as whenever superstition and bigotry seek to am them* 
selves with argument and not authority, they inevitably take flrom Lychas tbe poisoned shirt of 
the Lemeaa hydra. The inadequacy likewise of the Scriptures and divine rev^tion is not only 
maintiuned, but their imperfectness is eagerly proved in the recital of new and naore extraor- 
dinary miracles than are to be found in the in^»ired volume. When our Saviour and his Apostles 
had recourse to supernatural means, it was always either to establish divine truth and convert 
' the unbelieving, or to serve the cause of humanity ; and we are assured that enough was done 
by them to answer fUlly these objects. Nevertheless the trade In mirades is still roost zealously 
advocated by Mr. John Milner« the vicar apostolic of the midland district, and bishop of Casta- 
bala. This would-be Thaumaturgus, in a letter dated Wolverhampton, August 1B15, just after 
his return f>om Rome, addressed to the Editor of Qie above publication, speaks of the legendary 
fiurrago called ** Butler's Lives of the Saints,** as an ^^ Encydopcedia of theological knowledge,** 
and laments that it contains no lives of saints ddfied since the pontificate of Benedict XiV. 
(1758), mentioning " the venerable lignori, a late bishop of Apulia, the author of many pious 
treatises ; at whose intercessiou, as has been tacoiKeifiMy aadpiMielf dtmominued wUHk tkete /ns 
wtomhMt a woman whose BREAST HAD BEEN CUT OFF /br a cancer, end BURIED im the dmnk- 
yard, had had U SUDDENLY RESTORED TO HER, so that her inlSftnt drew milk fh»m it in 
the same mahner as firom the other breast which had never been diseasedlTP^^ 

* The sentiments of the pious and enlightened Wicklif were now generally disseminated, 
and most of the virtuous and religious part of both dergy and laity were his followers. On the 
other hand the ignorant bigots, &c. the infidels (who were then also numerous), persecuted 
the unfortunate Wickllfltes with *< murderous hate.*' In 1401, the king, knowing the frail 
tenure by which he held his crown, gratified the papists by allowing them to burn the rev. \¥illiam 
Bautre as a Widdifite. This is the first recorded rdigions murder of the sanguinary papists i« 
this country since the massacre of the Saxon bishops. <* In political history,** says d*IancU, ia 
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and ratUese politidaa we turn with pleasure to his successor^ the meek, 
pious, and beueticent Roger Wbelpdale, a native of Cumberland; 
much more memorable as a divine fbr his admirable deeds of charitf 
and piety, than as a statesman for hb political address. But for the 
existence of such characters it might be rendered questionable whether 
religion and piety were episcopal duties in those ages. His successor 
was thrust into the see by the pope ; but bishop Lumley was above a 
year elected before be received the pontiff's consent. Bishop Close 
was not only great as a uegociator but architect. His conduct in 
arranging the terms of peace with the Scot's king, and as a com- 
missioner in investigating the wardens of the Marches^ recommended 
him to tlie sovereign, and his episcopal character is a high eulogy on 
the king's judgment. Percy, son of the earl of Northumberland, next 
filled the see. The most remarkable trait in his successor's cha- 
racter was that of having first received the temporalities in pay- 
ment of a royal debt, and afterwards being elected and conse- 
crated bishop. The beneficent Edward Storey was consecrated here 
and translated to Chichester. But we now approach the dawn ot the 
general reformation. John Kyte, a man of more talents and learning 
than religion and virtue, a native of London, who was Henry VH.'s 
ambassador to Spain, archbishop of Armagh in 1513, bishop of 
Carlisle in 1521, resigned the see of Armagh for that of Thebes in 
Greece. He was patronized and consulted by cardinal Wolsey, to 
whom he had virtue enough to remain faithful, administering comfort 
to this fallen prelate in his last days. With the king's scruples 
respecting his maniage he perfectly concurred, and indeed to all 
his majesty's opinions he evinced the most cordial respect, while his 
patron and friend, Wolsey, retained any power. He was also one of 
the four bishops who addressed pope Clement VII. on the subject of 

hk Inqnhy Into Um litenry and poliUcal Chaitctfr of James I. " wc utoally And that Uie heads ofa 
par^ are much wiser than the party themtelTcs, so that whaterer tiiey intend to acquire, their 
first demands are smalt ) hut the honest souls who are only stirred by their uwu innocent teal, 
are rare to complain that their business is done negligently. Should the party at first socceed, 
then the bolder spirit which they hare disguised or suppressed through policy is lelt to itself ; it 
atarts unbridled and at full gallop. All this occurred in the case of the puritans with James I.** 
And the same thing is occurring in the present day i the heads of a party obtained the repeal 
of a law to defend the doctrine of the trinity from scurrilous wit« ignorant vanity, and impiont 
lirdigioD } the heads of a party are also aiming at a total change in the inalienable rights of pro* 
perty ) are seeking to make justice and injustice, right and wrong, the mere creatures of poli- 
tkal eoactmentsand institutions, directing their rerolntionary schemes ftrst to f italidous instead 
of hereditary property ) the heads of a party also are meditating a still more general and com- 
plete rerersement, with ** universal philanthropy.*' They have obtained a law to prohibit pa- 
fcats from profiting by their children's labour, in order that youth under thirteen jrears of ago 
may be allowed to attend schools where such words as ** God," *' Saviour," or " religion," are 
wtftr oDce toiersiatf, and where what they think proper to call ** truth and morality" only aro 
Inculcated. This most wise and great good (for a Christian or even thdst must be embarrassed 
to describe it in known tepns), has already been realized some time north of the Tweed, and is 
aow about to be instituted and extended south of it. Such Is the grandeur and omnipotence of 
this plan, that it is to make men more bcautiftil, and in every sense of the wordpei/sci, and 
very probably even immortal I 

(») 
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the king's dtvoroe ; but he was oefertheless a true papist, and this 
fact faroishet an answer to one of the calumnies which the papists 
hate heaped on Henry VIII. and his divines. To the reforming prin- 
ciples of the great and good Cranmer he opposed every poesihie obstmc- 
tion in conjunction with the archbishop of Ywk. Consklerhig diat 
the union of talents and serrility is by no means a leey common occur- 
rence in nature, it is impossible to view the life and behaviour of Kyte 
with either pity or respect. Of a very similar oharacta was hh suc- 
cessor, Robert Aldridge, a poet and orator of no ordinary celdnityy 
whose youth was complimented by Erasmus, for " bknda eloqiienti« 
juvenis.*' Like Kyte he was servile to the king, a papist in devotion, 
and a tyrant to his fellow men. He encouraged Henry in his six arti- 
cles against all the exertions of Cranmer, and in one case only, that 
of ** the bishop's book," did he concur in the immortal labours of that 
great and true divine. Owen Oglethorp, like his two innnediate prede- 
cessors, appears to have had no permanent principle, but selfishness. As 
a papist he betrayed his religion in almost every act of his life, yet he 
as tenaciously clung to its alleged dispensing power, its intoierance 
and superstition. He appears to have been a plausible but supei€cial, 
weak and unprincipled man. The sanguinary Mary heaped honours 
and emoluments upon bim. By some strange fatality, or that inhe- 
rent obliquity of intellect which marks the adherents of popery, he was 
chosen in 1554 one of the disputants against Cranmer, Latimer^ and 
Ridley, in which be fully evinced his great malignity to the principles 
of the reformation (a sufficient recommendation to Mary and her para- 
mour Pole), his barbarity and intolerance. He was consecrated bishop 
of Carlisle the following year, and iu 1558, during the vacancy of the 
see of Canterbury, and in direct contradiction to all his former acts, 
and principles, when all the bishops had refused to crown queen Eliza- 
beth, " be only, the lowest of the tribe, the bitterest against ^^^tc- 
formists, and the interests of the protestant church, could be found to 
place the crown on the head of that greatest of princesses.*' The 
conduct of Oglethorp on this occasion is marked by singular baseness 
or folly. The religious sentiments of the queen were well known, so 
were his own. At the coronation she would not sufier him to devate 
the host for adoration, because she '* did not like it ;** and had he 
been actuated by any rational ambition he would have at least feigned 
conviction of protestant sentiments, and retained his honours by his 
compliancy. On the contrary, he most foolishly sought to regain the 
confidence of those he had betrayed, by his violent opposition in parlia- 
ment to all the protestant laws. In 1559 be declined attending the 
challenge of Sewcll to disputation, for which he was fined 950L and 
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shortly after deprived of his bishopric, estimated at 9662. To in* 
e«r the censure of so acute a judge of merit as Elizabeth, is alone a 
satis£tctory proof of his turpitude $ but his deposition proves that the 
naligQ effects of inveterate superstition, had equally divested him of 
imtjonatity and of virtue. Hediedsoonafterof apoplexy or a broken heart. 
We now come to prelates of a very different character, to divines 
and not political intriguers, men of learning and talents, who devoted 
their attention to the study of the sacred scriptures, the usages of 
the primitive churches, and the practical as well as theoretical display 
of Christian morality. John Best, an equally prudent and firm pro* 
testant was consecrated in 1560 ; but such was the fury and malignity 
of the murderous spirit which animated the popish mob, that he was 
obliged to have a commission to arm himself and dependents within 
his bishopric. Thus, when the worthy votaries of Rome, the " wor« 
shippers of gods the work of their own hands,*' could no longer use 
fire and ^got, the)r had recourse to the cup and dagger. Bishop 
Best was created D.D. by Dr. Humphreys, the queen*s Oxford profes* 
sor, at a private convention in London, when he subscribed the Saxon 
lK>milies. His successor, Barnes, a man of Christian disposition, was 
consecrated suffiragan bishop of Nottingham, in 1567* Against the 
virtues and exalted character of our native bishop Robinson, calumny 
itself has never dared to whisper a murmur. His zeal and beneficence 
in patronizing learning and supporting literature do him the highest 
honour, especially as he was bom in a country no little remarkable for 
producing men of genius, self-taught characters*, ''who think much, 
and on deep subjects ;** who have attained eminence in almost every 
department of human knowledge. Perhaps in no other county of Bri- 
tain have so many of its natives become its prelates as in Cumberland, 
and it is not prejudice to say, that they were neither the least eulight- 

* It b impowible In the short compaM of a note to enumerate all the nathrM of Cumber- 
land, who by the mere energy of their own mincU have left works well known to posterity. The 
celebrated mechanician, Oeorgt Graham, who so greatly improved our mathematical Instru- 
ncnta, was bom at Hon^lU (not Gartrick), in the parish of Kirklinton, in 107&. tiis works 
are printed in the Transactions of the Boyal Society. See toIs* vi. vii. viii. k is. abridgement 
by Dr. Button. The rev. William Graham, late rector of Sttpleton, who ** procured his educa- 
tion fhna the savings of his manual labour," is another example of the talent of poetry and 
■attaphysics beUig united perhaps in a higher degree even than in Darwin. According to Hutch- 
iasonv Cumberland is also the county of the Addison fismily. The late rev. Jonathan Bouchier, 
«•• of the revivers of our Saxon literature, was also a Cumberland man. But there Is a living 
•other, phUoeepher, and artist, who may perhaps be considered as the (kirest type of the Cum- 
berland character, we mean Mr. James Solrerby, F. L. S. M. 0. 8. &c. one of the greatest be- 
Dcftctors to our national sciences which has yet appeared, whether considered as an artist, 
dnnightsman andcolonrist, or as a scientific botanist, mineralogist and conchologlst, his labours 
•had a lustre on hb age and nation. Hb works on •* English Botany, Mineralogy^ Conchology» 
and FoesSb,** as well as hb tracts on crystallogtaphy and the nature of colours, are the most 
correct and compkle of their kind, and his general accuracy in most branches of natural hbtoiy, 
like hb admirable delineations and faithful portraitures, have become proverbial. The names of 
|>r. Brown, Dr. Fisley t J. D. Carlyle, J. B. ) W. and S. Gilpin, and G. Head, artists } J. Howard, 
Bttthematidan, fcc. might also be mentioned } as well as our present worthy dean Milner, whose 
writings art fiunUiar to every Christian philosopher, and have often been quoted In thb work. 
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ened nor meritorious of its dignitarks. Milbuni and SenhODse were 
aocoessively nati?e prelates. Their successor. White, was employed by 
king James to observe the intrigues of the papists. Archbishop Usher 
being obliged to leave the rebellious Irish, found an asylum here till 
episcopacy was abolished, when Oliver Cromwell, who was imitated in 
this particular by Napoleon fiuonaparte, feigning respect for great learn- 
ing, talents, and virtue, assigned him a pension of 400/. a year, but never 
paid it. At the archbishop's death he gave ^OOL for a public funeral 
to him. Next to Usher must be ranked our native prelate Nichoboo, 
who first folly investigated our national literary antiquities, in his " His- 
torical Libraries,*' in like manner as the present bishop has unfolded 
and elucidated our national botany, particulariy cryptogamic plants. It 
is the glory of protestantism that it unites aU the physical and natural 
sciences to divinity ; that it considers all real knowledge as directly con- 
tributing to exalt revelation, extend religion, and thereby meliorate 
mankind. We might indeed challenge all the papal bishops in Europe 
to produce only one pq>er equal to any of those by Dr. Goodenough in 
the Transactions of the Linnean Society, of which he was one of the 
original founders and vice-president. As *' knowledge is power,'* while 
that is directed to the support of genuine religion, our national esta- 
blishment must be as permanent as it is founded injustice and truth. 

oiMfiifsroifS or the cathedral. 

Lenf^h of the ntive 43 feet, the remaiiu of 135: of the choir W; of the transept 194. Breads 
of the choir and its aisteii 71 feot ; of the transept £B. Height of aeliog 75. of the tower 1S7 feet. 

DESCRIPTIOir or THE PLATES. 

Plete 1. view of the cathedral from th« prebendaries' garden, exhibiting tbe great East Win- 
dow, tbe South Side and South Aisle of tbe choir, partly obscured by the shade of the innu- 
merable trees which grow in abundance on all sides of this fkbric. 

Plau % Is the South of the cathedral troia the abbey green, In which the great Window of the 
South Aisle, under which formerly rested sir Thomas Skelton's tomb, the present Testiy, St. 
Catherine's Chapel, atuched to the south-^ast end of the transept, and the Tower, appear. In 
the upper story of the transept the remains of Saxon windows may still be traced. Sound 
this part of the precincts a broad grarel walk was formed a few years ago, and the a4Joining 
grounds erobelliihed with shrubberies. 

Phae S. A Tiew f^om the banks of the Caldew, containing the Cathedral, with part of tbe 
Western End, now tbe parish church of St. Mary, the Deanery-house, Chapter-boose, and 
some of the prebendal Houses, with Part of the City Wall, and the woods on the banks of 
the Caldew, which after watering the meadows adjacent to tiie dty falls into the Eden. 

Pfole 4, Is the Bishop's Throne, in rear of which are the sooth aisle and Teatiy. 

PlaU 5. South Side of the Chapter-house, with the windows lately repaired. The interior ww 
recently fitted up in a magnificent style, and fbrmed into three apartmenu, vis. a kitchen. 
dining or audit room, and library. The principal apartment contains two exquisite paintingt 
by Paul Veronese, of the Resurrec ti on and the preaching of St. John, each elcfcn Ibet high 
by eight broad. These were presented to the dean and chapter by the eail of Lonsdale. 

Plate «. The Choir, exhibiting the East Window, North Aisle, Pulpit, OoTeinoi*s Few, and op- 
posite the Bishop's Throne and Pews. 

Plat* 7. North-east View, representing the East End with its Bnttress, their Niches and Stntncs, 
the North Side of the Choir and Aisle, North end of the Transept, and the embattled Tower. 

PUue 8. Interior View from tbe north aisle, shewing the style of architecture In tbe eastern part 
of the building, divested of the screens, ptalls, he. It was taken at thb point to exhibit the 
excellent earring of the consols, all of which, as well as the capitals, are executed with 
much elegance. 
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Atbelwald 

Walur 

John 

fiartholomeir 

lUlph 

Robert de Morrill 

Adam de Helton 

AlUn 

John de Halton 

John de Kendal 

Robert 

Btbelwald 1133 

Bernard 1157 

Hugh (I) 1216 

Walter Malderk IS23 
Sylvester de Overdon 

(S) 1246 

T. de Vetriponie 1S55 
Robert de Channcy 135B 
Ralph Irton 1S80 

John Halton 139S 

John Rots 13S5 

John KIrby 1332 

Gilbert Welton 1353 

Thomas Appleby 1363 
Robert Reed 1396 

Thomas Merks 1396 
William Strickland 1400 
Roger Whelpdale 1419 
WiUiam Barrow 1428 



CARLISLE. 

PRIORS. 

Adam de Warthwic 
William de Hautwyssel 
Robert de Helperton 1308 
S. de Hautwyssel 1 325 
Wm. de Hastworth 1325 
John de Kirby 
Galfrid Prior 
John de Homcastle 1352 
Richard de Ridale 
John de Penrith 

BISHOPS. 
Marmaduke Lum ley 1430 

" 1449 

1452 
1462 
1464 
1468 
1478 
1496 
1503 
1508 
1521 
1537 
1556 
1560 
1570 
1577 
1598 
1616 
1621 



Lancelot Salkeld 
Sir Thomas Smtth(3)1547 
Sir John Wooley 1577 
Christopher Perkins 1596 
Francis White 1622 

WiUlam Paterson I6S6 
Thomas Comber 1630 
Guy Carleton 1660 



Nicholas Close 
William Percy 
John Kingscott 
Richard Scroop 
Edward Storey 
Richard Bell 
William Sever 
Roger Leyburn 
John Penny 
John Kyte 
Robert Aldridge 
Owen Oglethorp 
John Best 
Richard Barnes 
John Meye 
Henry Robinson 
Robert Snowden 
Richard Milburne 

DEANS, 

Thomas Smith 
Thomas Musgrave 
William Graham 
Francis Atterbury 
George Smalridge 
Thomas Gibbon 
Thomas TuHie 



William de Dalston 1381 
Robert de Edenhall 1387 
Thomas de Heton 
Thomas Elye 
Thomas Barnabv 1433 
Thomas de Haithwaite 
Thomas Gondibour 1484 
Simon Senhouse 1507 
Christopher Slee 1538 
Lancelot Salkeld 



Richard Senhouse 1624 

Francis White 1626 

Barnaby Potter 1628 

James Usher 1641 
See Vacant Five Yean. 

Richard Stern 1660 

Edward Rainbow 1664 

Thomas Smith 1684 

William Nichokon 1702 

>Samuel Bradfqrd 1718 

John Wangh 172S 

George Fleming 1734 
Richard Osbaldiston 1747 

Charles LyUleton 1 7 62 

Edmund Law 1768 

John Douglass 1787 

Edward V. Vernon 1791 

S. GOOOENOUGH 1808 . 



1671 
1684 
1686 
1704 
1711 
1713 
1716 



George Fleming 
Robert Bolton 
Charles Tarrent 
Thomas Wilson 
Thomas Percy 
JeflErey Ekins 
Isaac Milnbr 



1727 
1734 
1764 
1764 
1778 
1782 
1792 



(1) There It great dUBcalty In Mcertainiag the real character of the early prelates of thU 
•ec. From lt« situation, as a barrier agaiaat the incursioiit of the Soots, the city of Carlisle ex- 
perienced many vtcissitiules In remote ages } and the actions of iu eccledastical ruler were often 
greatly misrepresented in the heat of political disputes. The truth of this assertion is evinced 
by the oonlrary epithets bestowed, in ancient documents, on Hugh, the third bishop. King 
Henry III. in letters to the pope, wbkh are still preserved, praises the peculiar seal of the bishop, 
in all matters relating to the interest of the church ) whilst the Chronicle of Lanercost, accuses 
him of alienating the possessions of the see, and obserres, with a severity that is all but impious, 
and which cannot be too strongly reprehended, *' that, by the just judgement of Ood, he perished 
miserably at the Abbey of le Forte, In Burgundy, as be was returning from Borne.** 

(9) This prelate is mcmonhlc» as one of the most active and spirited of those who were ad- 
vanced to this see, in the early reigns. He gained the respect and commendation of churchmen 
by the seal with which he protected the rights of his bishopric f and In regard to his political 
conduct, he is entitled to more extended praise. It must not be forgotten, while perusing the 
list of our bishops, that Sylvester was one of the prelates who, in the presence of his sovereign, 
pronounced the anathema, "with bell, book, and candle,** against those who InfHnged the liber- 
ties of England. 

(3) Sir Thomas Smith was equally eminent as a scholar and politician. He was secretary of 
state to lung Edward VI. and afterwards to queen EUxabeth. This d'lstlnguished dean of Carlisle 
was author of several litenry irobllcatloas, among which may be noticed his '* Commonwealth 
of England.'' 
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*** Tk§ itaUc Utters indicate the pages marked at the bottam of the lejt side 9 
thus, (a) {b) tfc. and the Utter N,for note. 

oompaniet the princcM Joui to Cwtilc^ iW— 



Abbey repaired by prior Oondiboor, i.<— 
AUmo, St. aiDgalar circunutuice reUting to 
the chapel of, ft.— Aldridge, bUbop, a poet and 
orator, o I encourage* Henry in hit six arti- 
ckt, ib. I complimented by Eratmut, ib.— 
Aitlet, paintings placed in, by l^hop Sen- 
hoiue, h N.— Arthar, king, mansion boose of. 



Knighthood, the honor of, conferred vpoa 
Heniy II. c N. 

Leland*s etymol. of Cartisle, a N. ; •r'^'^nt 
of tlM town, b N.— Learning, men celeluated 
for, bom in Cumberland, p N.-4«yttkton. 
bishop, repairs the choir, Jk.— Lynstodi, ca»- 



e N.— Assassins attack bishop Klrby 1 hisbrave H tie of, given to the prioiy, « N, 



defence, ^ .— Arms and devices on the old 
roof, i N. 

Belfry boilt by bUhop Strickland, A.— Beet, 
bishop, a man of exemplary piety, p} arms 
himself and adherenu against the papists, ib. 
— Bede, venerable, account of the prosperity of 
the northern paru of England, 6 N.— Bishops, 
list of, r.— Bravery, uncommon, displayed by 
Ushop iUrby, g.— Brass coins discovered, c— 
Burn, Dr. etymol. of Carlisle, a N. 

Carlisle, a place of distinction before the 
Roman invasion, a} said to have been boilt 
by prince Laell, ib. 1 rebuilt and fortiled by 
Ung BgfHd, ib| etymol. of iu name from 
Leland, Camden, kc, ib. N. $ dtixeiw m|ir- 
dercd by the Danes, b i description by Leland, 
Ib. N. } erroneously considered as part of the 
•ee of LIndisfame, ib. N. } attached to the 
•eeof Durham, ib.— Cathedral, chapel of St. 
Catherine in, founded by a citix«n of Car- 
lisle, h} chapel of St. Alban not consecrated | 
divine offices in it prohibited, ib. j west front 
destroyed, <} choir rc-moddled by bishqp 
Welton, A.— Cnmberland, its etymol. 6 N.} 
the remarkable Uteraiy characters it has pro- 
duced, p N.— Cuthbert, St. vislu Cttrlisle, a.— 
Custom, singular one practised at Queen's 
College, Ozon. g N. 

Danes murder the dtisens and ruin the 
dty, 6.— Deans list of, r.— Dimensions of 
the cathedral, 9.— Denton, extnct from his 
account of Carlisle, e. 

Edward I. resided some time at Bose Castle, 
I N.— Elisabeth, queen, revises to permit the 
elevation of the host at her coronation, 0.— 
Erasmus complimenu bUhop Aldridge, ib.— 
Ethelwald^ prior, flrst bishop, c— Etymol. of 
Carlisle, a N.— Excommunication, revengefhl 
application of, by bishop Boss, I. 

Fire, the cathedral and half the town con- 
•omedby,/* 

Gale, Dr. etymol. of Carlisle, a N.— Gondi- 
bour, prior, repairs and enlarges the abbey, 
I.— Ooodenough« Dr. hU excdlf nt papers in 
the "Transactions of the Unnean Sodety," g. 

Henry I. re-edifles Carilsle, b } makes it a 
bishop's see, ci founds a college of priesu, 
lb.— Heniy II. receives the honour of knight- 
hood in CarlUle, c N.-Henry VII. employs 
bishop Kyte as ambassador to Spain, ••— Ho- 
norius III. removes tiw canons, «} his sordid 
disposiUon./.— Hugh, abbot of Bdieu, made 
bishop of Carlisle,/. 

I ndulgences granted for rebuilding the choir, 

Kirby, bishop, his palace burned by the 
Scots, g I suspected by the pope, ib. } a com- 
missioner for peaces ib. ^ the result not propi- 
tious, ib. I attacks and overcomes the Scottish 
vmy, ib.) ve-edlAes the cathedral, Aj ac- 



Magaslne, orthodox* iu malignant attack 
on the Bible Sodety, m N.— Merks, falshc^ 
his character poartrayed by Shak»peare, ad- 
vocates the cause of Richard II. 6.— Miradca, 
supported by Dr. Miloer, m N. { woadcrfnl 
one performed by bishop LIgnori, ib.— Mo- 
nastery dedicated to the Virgin iluy, b. 

Nave, part of It destroyed to erect gnard- 
houses and batteries, i ; fitted up as a place vt 
worship forthe parish of St. Mary, f.— Nichol- 
son, bishop, author of the *' Historical Libra- 
ries," q. 

Oglethorp, bishop, hoooorcd byMaiy, o; 
appointed one of the disputants against Oaa- 
mer, Latimer, kc, ib. ; crowns, BUsabeth^ ib.} 
dies of a broken heart, p.— C^gim, new one, 
built by Avery, k, 

Paulinus is offered the bishopric, which ha 
refuses, eN.— Paintinp placed in the aisle* 
by prior Senhoose, h N .-Papists bum the rev. 
W. Sautre as a WickUflte, mN^Feicy, cari» 
a bishop of Carlisle, «.— Protestantism unitea 
all the physical and natural sdenccs to divi- 
nity, f .— Plautus, quotation fhna, k N.— Pal- 
pit, altar-piece, &c. flnUhed l^ Mr. Ckr- 
lyle, Jc— Plates, description of, f.— Priors, list 
of, r.— Priory of St. Cuthbert, repaired, and 
Iu college founded by king EgfUd, •; brass 
coins buried beneath iu steeple, c) iu re- 
maiiu discovered in founding the new chuich, 
d; iu monks of the order of St. Augnstin, ej 
renounce the papal authority, and act in open 
opposition, Ib $ value of the prioiy at the dls- 
soludoo, Ib. N. { the canons expelled by Ho- 
noriuslll.ib. 

Q«>een*s college, singular custom practised 
there, fN. 

Beliques discovered in the prioiy, dN.— Re- 
ligious fbundatioDS, Denton's account of, c— 
Rose casde, palace of, iu etymol. IN. ; dc- 
etroyed by OUver CramweU, lb.— Robinson, 
bUhop, a great patron of learning, p.— Rooi; 
arms and devices 00, <N.— Roas, John, made 
bishop by the pope, contrary to t|iewiU of the 
sovereign, 1} his insatiable avarice, lb. 

Senhouse, prior, description of his tomb, h 
N.— Soou ravage the dty and bnm iu records, 
/.—Sculpture, vcryandeat, discovered, d.— 
Stalls, position of the decaa^ one, ft.— Strick- 
land, bishop, his decdoo annulled by the 
Pope,«. 

Throne, bishops, design famished by lord 
Camelford, executed by Mr. J. Cariyle, ft. 

Usher, bishop, finds an asylum in Caiiisle, 9. 

Walter, a Norman priest, restores the ec- 
desiastical buildings, ft) made prior and go- 
vemor of the dty, ib. ; gives binds and recto- 
ries to Carilsle, c— Window, great east, di- 
mensions of, i.— WUliam II. repairs the dty, 
ft.— Whelpdale, bishop, founds a chantry, A. 
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mSTORT AND AMTIQUmES 



O* THE 



CATHEDRAL CHURCH AND SEE 



Cj^ester. 



Chbstee it a truly protettant tee, and they who cannot revere it for 
its flditiqaity, may retpect it for itt original parity and exemption from 
all Tiilgar idolatriet. The city of Cbetter, however, hat been, during 
time immemorial, the teat of Christian learning and piety *. Itt hit- 
tory it coeral with that of the country. The county of Chetter wat, 
mt an early period, inhabited by the people called Comavii. After the 
Romant became itt pottettort, it was included in Britannia Superior, 
and tubtequently it became part of Flayia Cnsarientit. When the 
Romant retired, the Britont resumed the pottettion of our cityf, and 
retained it, with only one thort intermistion of a few yeart, till &9S, 
when Egbert reduced the whole Saxon heptarchy to hu authority. The 
first attack of the Saxons wat in 607> and as it was founded on reli« 
gioos motives, it merits attention. The facts are recorded by Bede 
and all our early historians, otherwise they would excite doubts of 

* " Tht flnt origin of tUt uidnt dtf, obterv« two of onr WMi jadickmf wai. rHpcctablt 
aatiqaaries, i» enveloped in obscnrity } the cotgccture of sir Thomas Elliot, that it wat called 
Neoaagat, and that it waa bailt hy a great giandcon of Noah, b entitled to at ranch credit at 
the legRid of Ralph Hlgden, the monk of St. Werirargh, who attribntes it» foundation to Leoa 
Tawr, a great giant, and makes king Lear Its restorer. The most probable conjecture Is, that 
Chester was one of the fortresses constructed by Ostorlus toapola» for the aecnrlty of the Bomaa 
army, alter the discomttnre of CarKtacus. It b certain, that the twenty-Arst legion, oalled 
* The Victorloos,* was stationed at Chester in the reign of Galba, and the allusion to thb dr. 
cnmstanoeintheBritbhnameofthecity, Casr-Zem «r Dii/V Dvy* the dty of legions on tho 
water of Dee, seems to connect it with its first origin. It has been asserted, that the walU of 
Chester were iivt bnilt by Marius, a BritUh king, grandson of Cymbellne, who began hU reign 
in the year 79» and that he was buried in thU city. HoIinsh«d, whose history is a compilation 
from various ancient chronides, telU us, that he was buried at Carlisle) but the whole history 
•f Marine b doobtftil. It Is cerUin, that Chester was a walled dty before 9O8, and there is no 
reason to doubt that the walb were originally built by the Romans ; the old east gau was nn- 
^ncstionably a Roman work, and the tarlous antiquities discovered within the walls, are a proof 
that the Romans occupied the site of the present dty." LysMis, Mag. Brii. and Rich, of Cirenc. 

t According to Lambarde, they called it CasrMlaon or dimr Du i the Saxons called it Lagm^ 
tmattni and the Latin writers Jfnmagn*, Dseo, or OxceUaiR. " There b such afBnitie of nama 
betwcne this towne and thre others, that partly by the ignorance of some authors, bat chleflye 
by the error and mbtakinge of such as have written thdr bookes into copies, they may be many 
tywM coofonnded. As Caerleon sometime taken for this and sometyme for Leycester, which 
OQght, In taacon copies, to be written IMgmetoMtrt, and Chester In the byshoprikc) which the 
taimna called C— oscsstfrt, and we, Chester in the Strete. It toke the Saxon name of the Ro- 
asane legloos that wear wont to scgoume thrare, not In Cnsar's tymc, as Malmesbnry saycth, 
hot after, as Jjelandt affinneth. It b called Dtm (by Beda) of the Ryvcr Dee that washeth ku** 
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tttlttUl CATMSDB&L> [a.D. 971- 

tbeir accuracy or authenticity. Athelfrtd or Ethelfrid, king of 
Northumberland^ determined, it is said) to revenge Augustine^t qnarrd 
with the Britiah clergy, marched against Chester, which he captured 
and deaoiated. On this occasion it was affirmed, that he " dew the 
captain Brocmalio and 1200 learned men of the coUedge of Bangor,'* 
who had a residence near our city. This number would appear incre- 
dible, did not Bede inform us, that the religious of that society were 
so numerous, that they were divided into seven communities, each of 
which consisted of 300 persons, whose aflbirs were regulated by a 
provost and other rulers, and that they all maintained themselves by 
the labour ofihek own hands*. Dreadful, however, as this slaughter 
was, the triumph of king Adielfrid seems to have i>eeii of very sboit 
dnnftion, as the British princes assembled an array, attacked sAd d»^ 
fbated him with equal carnage, and drove him beyond die Hoaabcr. 
Hius terminated the first religious war in this country. On vetmrn* 
iag from their victories (in 609 or 613) one of the British princes, 
Cadwan, was elected king of Wales, and Chester continued a British 
city for more than two centuries, till Egbert united it to the k ing do m 
of Mercia. About 894 the Danes besieged it, but wet« BhittMitely 
defeated by Alfred's stratagems. Between 906 and 906, £dieUirid» 
duke of Mercia, and his wife, BtbeMedaf, the ** tmdegenerate daugh^ 
ter of AlAred the Great,** rebuilt Chester and waHed it. '' After that, 
(observes Lambarde, about 971} king Edgar came to thb towne in 
great tryumphe, accompanyed with eight princes, which promised «pon 
their othe to aide him against the Danes, and did homage imto him. 
He took his barge (sayeth Marianus) and holdinge the stere hinnelfe, 
these princes rowed him from the pakuce to St. Jfaon's monasterie, 
and home again.'* 

At what period churches and religious houses were first erected in 
Chester, there exisu no authentic record. ThesKwt ancient known was 
that of St Peter and St. Paul, which formerly occupied the site of what 
was afterwards the abbey of St. Werburgh, and now the cathedral. 

« It U obriouf, that tach tHocUtiont of active men muit be of incalculable a d i auUge M 
the public in the first ages of society } and that by the necessary division of their labours, dMf 
most have carried the arts and sciences to veiy considerable perfection. 

t This iUuitrioQs princess was a woman of very superior mind and prodigiooa eaciff. 
The most splendid actions of her brother Edward's reign have been considered as the efbcta af 
her counsels} her time, genhis, and talents, being all devoted to the service of hercoontiy. 
AtUr the birth of her first chUd she separated from her husband, deterred by the paags af 
childbirth to hazard its recurrence; observing, that " it was beneath the daughter of a kisf 
to pursue any pleasure aUended with so much inconvenience.** Henceforth she devoted hcfadf 
to deeds of arms, and to acu of munificence and piety. She built and refounded cities ) ended 
nine castles in different parts of England ; subdued B nc mmme rt or Brecknock, made its ^aem 
prisoner, and took Derby by storm } but lost four tkame$ within the place. Her vakmr made Im 
•0 celebrated, that the titles of lady or queen, were deemed oaworthy of her trcMaesss aad sba 
was dignified with those of lord or king. 

(fr) 
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It Ims, indeed^ been BMurteA, tbst a relifioiis cstablithmeDt for woraea^ 
fras fbonded here by Wolfhere^ kii^ of MercM> aboat 660, and that 
kk daughter Werbargh^ since called a salnt^ was the abbess. The 
tale is rejected by bishop Tanoer and all subsequent writers ; and also 
tfae fable of Werburgh hai^ng lired three years with her husband, and 
atiil coatinaii^ a virgin. ** It is better Ascertained/* observe Messrs. 
Jjfwao^ '* that about SOO years after Wolf here's time, there was a nio« 
■astery at <%ester, dedkaled to St. Peter and St. Paul, and that the 
bones of St. Werbargh were removed thither for security, during an 
invaiicMi of the Danes in 875. It is not ktiown of what sex the rell* 
gioosof t&is convent were 3 but we learn, that having fallen into a 
state of 4ecay, it was rebuilt and enlarged in the reign of king Athcl« 
atan, by the celebrated Bthelfleda, countess of Mercia^ who placed In 
It secular canons, and altered the patron samts to 8t. Oswald and St. 
Werbargh." Leofdc> carl of Mercia^ and husband of the celebrated 
lady Godiva^ is said to have been a great benefactor to this convent* 
and to have repaired its decayed bnikHngs. The munificence of kings 
Ednmnd and Edgar, was also directed to this religious establishment, 
wbidi continued to flourish till after the Norman invasion, when 
Hagh de Auranches, commonly called Hugh Lupus, a nephew of 
William, duke of Normandy, was created earle of Chester 5 the kin|^ 
gnnting liim, says Camden, '' the whole county of Chester, to hold 
m freely by the sword, as be himself held the kingdom of England by 
te crown." Hence Chester became a county palatine, having its 
aiwn parliamoits, ooiirts of justice, 8oe. ; and it was not till 1549, that 
it sent representatives to die parliament of the realm. In 1093, Lupus 
expelled tiie secular canons from St. Werburgh*s abbey, and placed 
Nonnan Benedictine monks in their place. Sickness and a troubled 
eooBcieiiGe, are tiie alleged causes of this outrage ; and possibly, as 
Bnmant remarks, *' he did not care to trast his salvation to the prayers 
of the Saxon religioas.'* These monks were under the direction of 
AoMlm, afterwards the obstinate archbishop of Canterbury. Henry 
Bvadsbaw, author ci the Life of St. Werbo^*^ thus speaks of 
Lnpw't foundation : 

*• Tht Iboiider tAm taylcted within the inoMsSeric^ 
If any mighty placet convenient for religion. 
Composed with ttronge wallet oTthe west partie. 
And on the other sydc, with wallet of the towne, 
Clotcd at every ende with a rare poatron. 
In awath part the ctailterle enrirooed rounde ahonti^ 
For a rare defence enemlca to hold onte.** 

Earl Lupus, according to Ord. Vitalis, terminated his career in 

• Thto writer, whoee work " The Holy Lyfe and Hlttory of Saynt Werhnne,»» wat printed 
1^ the celebrated Pynton In IMI, and only two or three copiet of it are no^ In esuttence ] givea 
n detailed acooimt of St. Wcrh«ii^*t ahriae being rccdved at Cheater with great tolemnhy, and 
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tbit iiMmastery, haTing profeseed a monk three dayt before his <leadi. 
Hb floomy dispositioii in the decline of life naturally led him to 
superstition, and be left the abbey a considerable part of his fortune, 
in order to pardbase him happiness in another world*. The succeed* 
iof eark of Chester also made liberal grants to this monastery, whidi 
oontinaed to flourish in wealth and luxury till the fullness of time pro- 
duced the general dissolution, when its rerennes were estimated at 
JC1002I : 5 : 11. clear annual income. About three years after die dis* 
solution, king Henry, in this instance, at least, not unmindful of tbe 
interests of true religion, changed the conventual church of St. Wer* 
burgh into the cathedral church of Christ and the Virgin Bfary ; and 
placed in it a bishop, dean, and six prebendaries. John Bird, bishop 
of Bangor, who had been provincial of the Carmelites, was appointed 
the first bishop of Chester; Thomas Clerk, the last abbot, became the 
first dean ; and Henry Man, a Carthusian monk of Sion, was die 
second; and afterwards became bishop of Sodor and Man. 

With respect to the origin and progress of the edifice now used as 
a cathedral church, very little is recorded ; and its architectural history 
has too often been dismissed, with the very laconic and no less erro- 
neous observation, that it was built during the reigns of Henry VI. 
VI i. and VI H. That the original foundation of this religions build- 
ing took place during the very first age of conventual structures can- 
not be doubted, as tU cloisters are situated on the north side of the 
church, just as we find them in warm climates. This circumstance 
akme satisfactorily proves, that the building must have been constmctcd 
before experience had taught English architects the necessity of raisinf 
such parts, iu this cold and cloudy atmosphere, on the south and 
warmer side of the edifice. The body of the building also, is not due 
east and west. Hence, we have clear and unequivocal interoal evi- 
dence of the high antiquity of the original building ; and however im- 
perfect the information may be, respecting the old monastery of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, the conjectural inference from Hovedcn, that it was 
sebuilt about 906, by duke £tbelfnd and his princess Echelfleda, on 
their re-edification of Chester, seems to carry with it all the force of 
authentic history. In the north entrance and north aisle of the nave 
(pis. 1 &2.) several circular arches appear where the south clobter for- 



depotitcd in the old church of St. Pet«r and St. Pinl. The miracaloot powen of bU 1 
of coane, are dnly celehfated by bU ready moie} many legendary take of her wonderftil pre* 
■ervatioo of the good city are minutely and (aithfolly related, especially in one Instance, where 
he gravely state*, that the army ofOfyffln, king of Wales, then besieging Chester, was stfickca 
«ith blindness. In conse(|aence of St. Wcrburgh*s shrine being placed on the walls. 

* VltaliB describes him as «« not only liberal bot profhse. Re did not carry a &mOy wHh 
him but an army | he kept no acoonnt of rccelpu or disborsements, but was petpekuaUy weMlng 
hU asutes, and ^ras much fonder of falconers and huBtamca, than of cultinton of the kBd 
a|id holy men.** 

(dj 
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merly stood^ and which^ doabtless, was the cause of their presenratkm. 
A cellar in the bishop's palace/ on the same side of the church, and ad- 
joining the west cloister, extending about 19 feet by 17> has a circular 
arch on the south side, the pillars of which are ornamented with Saxon 
mouldings. These parts are generally admitted to be as ancient as the 
time of earl Leofric, by whom the church was repaired in the 11th 
century, and who died in 1057. Adjoining the bishop's palace and 
the west cloister, is a building 90 feet long and 30 wide, with a row 
of short circular pillars running down the middle, from which dia- 
gonal yaultings of round arches spring. '' This seems to be coe?al 
with the other parts of the building above noticed, and was the 
great cellar under the abbot's ball, which remained entire until the 
year 1649." The chapter-house is the next in antiquity. This buildings 
iuad the ancient refectory of the convent, part of which was converted 
by Henry VIII. into the nobler purpose of a school-room, are admitted 
by our architectural antiquaries, to be among the early examples of 
Gothic or pointed architecture. Mr. Dallaway, with much propriety^ 
dates their erection or alteration in the l^lh century, and Messrs. 
Xiysons, "early in the 13th}" they all, however, refer them to 
the same founders, the earls of Chester 3 the former, to Randal 
Meschines, who died in 1128} and the latter, to Ranulf, or Randal 
de Blundeville; as .the chapter-house was the burying- place* of 
the earls of Chester. These earls being sovereign princes, it seems 
probable, that their first thoughts should be devoted to the erection of 

* Here U tUU preterved pert of e ttone coffin, joined to e itone ornamented with scofp- 
tnred wreethi» in one of which appears a woif *• head erased, in the other are the Initials R S 
joined In a cipher. This is said to he part of a stone coffin discovered in the chapter-hoase, by 
Mr. Henchman, a schoolmaster, in 17S3, and supposed to be that of Hugh Lupns, the flnt 
Konnan earl of Chester, wliose bone* were transfinrred from the cemetery into the chapter- 
hoase, in the reign of Henry !• The stone coffin enclosed a body wrapped in leather] <* the skuU 
and all the bones were very f^esh, and in their proper position, and the strinp which tied the 
anUea together were entire." It is not stated, that the stone with the wolf *s head formed part 
of the coffin, and the only reason assigned for its being the coffin of Lmpvt is, that the place 
where it was found agreed with that of his reinterment, as described In an ancient MS. Messrs. 
Lyaons consider this sculptured stone to be •< the work of a later age, when armorial derices 
were become common, which do not appear to have been Introduced in works of art In this 
country, before the reign of Richard 1., nor on sepulchral monuraenu till the isth century. 
The earliest example of armorial devices which we have remaining, is that on the shield of thia 
monarch, on his great seal. Though the wolf's head erased is given by Brooke and others, as 
the armorial bearing of Hugh Lupus and his nephew, yet there is no reason for supposing it to 
have been coeval with thein } in later times, indeed, it was considered by the convent of St. 
Werhnrgh, as the arms of their founder, and as such, is introduced on some parts of the con- 
ventual buildings, and at Laigbton-hall, a scat of the abbot." The ** form ofthe letters," observe 
these learned antiquaries, '* in the cipher. Is exactly that which prevailed In the 14th century, 
aiul the initials R B would suit Richard Seynesbury, who became abbot in 1840." But this abbet 
resigned in 19«9, and died in Lombardy i consequently It cannot be a part of hU sepulchral mo- 
nnment, but may probably be " part of a cross, or some other work, executed In his time.** With 
due deference to the authority of such experienced judges in this matter, we cannot reoradle 
the cipher to any customary form or combination of the letters R 8 In any age. I^ken op- 
right. It represents R T much nearer than R 8, but the nearest representation of It, seems to 
he an upright R placed across an old h laid on Its side. The wolf *s head appMn rather to be 
the coaunoB enigmatical pun on the name, than an armorial devke. 
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an edifiet worlbfof becomiog di^r BMuiaoltoaiy uad deUehcd hem 
the otber monuiBcntt in the church. It is tbctefore more likely^ that 
^e building was began by the int earls in the 13th century, althoi^ 
it was perhaps not finished, as Messrs. Lysons conclude, till the^ 13th. 
The chapter-house has lancet-shaped windows, between which art 
lender detached shafts, with rich foliated capitals. '' Hie vestibidt 
of this apartment is a singular building, the groined roof heiag sup* 
ported by pillars which unite with the groins, without any capitals. 
The refectory must have been a ?«ry noble room ; it was 98 feet Iq 
length and 34 in width ; the east window consists of several lancet* 
shaped lights, between which are slender pillars with fasciss on the 
shafts ; in the south wall at the east end, is a stone staircase, with 
trefoil-headed arches open to the hall. (See pi. 6.) The north aisle 
of the choir seems, from the form of the windows, to be.iiot madh 
more modem than the chapter.** 

King, in his *' Vale Royal,'* asserts, that a great part of tba 
cathedral was rebuilt in the 15th century: '* the pillars of tiie cImmt 
and nave, are massy and clustered ; the capitals of the former are plaiQ, 
and those of the latter are ipuch enriched with foliage; the arches ait 
pointed, the part above them appears to have been rebuilt at a later 
period, except the space over one arch, westward from the cross. 
where tbe balustrade of a gallery is formed of quatrefoils *, and 
where a break in the wall clearly indicates the beginning of new 
work." Mr. Pennant, who, it is well known, was no friend eltker to 
Saxon or Norman art, modernizes his view still farther, and dates the 
the actual appearance of our cathedral even a century later f. " AH 
the labours of the Saxons, and almost all of its refoundw, Hugh 
Lupus, are now lost. The abbot Stmon Ripley, who was elected ia 
1458, finished the middle aisle and the tower; and the initials of his 
tame are interlaid in ciphers on the capitals of some of the pillars.*' 
All our historians, indeed, agree, that ** several parts were rebuilt, re- 
paired, or altered, in the latter end of the 15th and beginning of the 
16th century, under the auspices of abbots Ripley and Birkenshaw; 
the former of whom was a* great benefactor to tbe church.^ The 

* '* Tbe architecture of tiiU part, nemrly resembles Uiat of the choir of Cailisle cathcdial, • 
work of tbe Kth century, where is a similar range of quatrefoils oTcr the arches.** Lysow. 

t The discoveiy of fKts, and the consequent extension of knowledge, will ultimately cfacc^ 
this singular, and, to the writers respecting our city, peculiar propensity of s«^>po•inf tftrj 
thing much more modern than what it in reality Is. in the present month (June 181S) tcnr 
silver coins were Ipund in the cleft of an oak- beam, oter the shop window of a confectkmer, in 
Shoemaker-row. One is of Edward III. and the others of Heniy IV ., and all are in fine pre- 
servation. Previous to this discovery, our lynx-eyed antlquarks bad caactuded, iMtwithstani(> 
Ing the gmt antiquity of tbe city, that there is no house now standing in Chester, of more 
than 990 years old. The house in which these coins were found must be much olderi tmi it is 
not improbable, that they mgr hMe ^lA in the otk-bcsp MW 400 yews. 
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wMt front, the tnt stone of wkicb, it U stttid, mu bud wi$]i gretl 
teremooy, in 1506; the upper part of the choir and nave, part of th^ 
north transept, and the cloisters, were ail i^odulated about this periods 
Thedesign seems to have been to vault the nave and the choir, an4 
the ooaimmicenient of the vaulting appears in several places ; but i^ 
was never completed. The cloisters formed a square of 110 feet on 
eaeh side; the south cloister which adljoined the north aisle of the 
nave has been rempved*; the others are in a state of good preserva* 
don. In the east cbister is a large lavatory, like that in Gloupester; 
the roof is groined with stone, and ornamented at the intersections 
widi roses, the symbols of the evangelists, and shields, on which 9;n the 
mnoM of England, see of York, of cardinal Wolsey, and of the earls of 
Chester. As the entrance into the cathedral is a decent of several 
stepe ; it furnishes additional reasons for believing that the present edi- 
foe '' was raised on the foundation of the ancient church, which waf 
originally on a level with the old streets. The tower, which stands on 
Ibnr Huissy pillars in the middle, was primarily designed, according to 
^adition, to support a lofty spu-ef. The centre beneath is greatly 
injofed by a modem bell bft X, which conceals a crown work of stone^ 
that would have a good effect, was the loft destroyed.*' The choir« 
which eontahu twenty- four stalls on each side, is very neat; and the 
taberoade-work is equal to any thing in the kingdom. It is separated 
Iroai the nave (commonly and incorrectly called the broad aisle) by i| 
screen which supports the organ; on the upper part are the arms of 
•arls of Chester, the see, and those of the old barons. The dioir ceil- 
ing was repaired in 1706. The arches in the galleries above it ara 
divided by pretty slender pillars, and have been presumed to be '^ of a 
date prior to the body of the church, probably the work of abbot 
Oldham,** who was bishop of Man, and abbot from 1452 to 1485, " a 
great benefactor to, and had a concern in, the building.** In the 
ehancel are '' four stone stalls for the officiating priests,*' surmounted 

« HtU of four arebts of Uiit doUter uf remainlog ip the wfll, vader wbicb wot Intened 
lour of the mitred abbots, y\z. Richard, William, Ralph, and Robert de HaMinga, the flrtt, 
•econd, third, and sixth goTemoTs of the abbey. Id the doUttrt U a flight of ttept which ltd 
t» tht dornitory, the kitcheas and extensive cellars of the monks. 

t This tradition, however, is diflferently interpreted, or rather other In fe rmc es have been 
dnara fh>m a vague expression In King's Vale Royal. Notwithstanding the statenscnt of Browne 
Willis, it is alleged, that ** It appears to have been their Intention (abbou Ripley and Birken- 
•hawj to have erected two towers at the west end } and these must have hew meant by * the 
< ateqpU of the abbey/ which i# said to have been begun In 1K)8.** Bnt as two towers cannot 
make a steeple. It Is more probable that the allusion was to the design for a spire on the 
centre tower. 

t It has Ave large belU, recast doriagthe pielacy of blahop Lloyd, la l0O4-». Otl^er ac- 
cooats tw:ribe the refooadiag of the bdb to hia predacetsor bishop Vaaghaa, who flagged aad 
paved the nave throughout. The grtat beU, obaenret WUIis, had this iMciiption, " Ave 
•drtis aaima Wertmrgu Sanctis apim Mix in choro virgiaom. Ont pro nobis. 4eliMiiU« 3«rch- 
cnshaw, abbas Ceairic.** 
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with sculptured omamentt, and a reoen for holding the sacred uten* 
ails. But the piece of antiquity which has excited most attentioii ia 
our cathedral^ is the finely-sculptured monument, now used as the 
hishop's throne. It is an obloog square, consudng of two stories or 
compartments, ornamented with pillars, arches, pinnacles, nichea^ 
and rich foliage, and formerly stood in the iottctum ionctorum, in the 
east end of the choir, whence it was removed soon after the refonna* 
tion, and converted into an episcopal throne. Respecting the precise 
naiAe or use of this elegant piece of ancient art, authors are not 
agreed. It is generally denominated St. WerbuTgh*s shrine*, the 
patron saintess (if the word be admissible) of the abbey; but Mr. 
Pennant considered it only the pedestal on which the real shrine was 
placed; and Messrs. Ly8onst> with more propriety, as the "sepul- 
chral monument which formerly inclosed the shrine of St. W e r hm gh. 
It is of stone, and exhibits a rich specimen of Gothic architecture, in 
the style of the early part of the 14th century; the foliage of the 
crockets is singular (somewhat resembling broad oak-leaves) especially 
of those with which the arches of the base are ornamented.'* Round 
the upper part is a range of small images, designed to represent Mer- 
eian kings and saints. ** £ach," says Mr. Pennant, *' held in one 
hand a scroll, with the name inscribed. Fanatic ignorance (during 
the civil war) mutilated many of the labels as well as the figures; the 
latter were restored about 1748 ; but the workman, by an unlucky 
mistake, had placed female heads on male shoulders, and given manly 
faces to the bodies of the fair sex. There was originally thirty-four 
of these figures, but four of them have been lost.** The " upper part 
or canopy of this monument, appears,*' (observe Lysons) " to have 
been shortened, when it was converted into the episcopal throne^ 
which gives it a heavy appearance." 

East of the bishop's throne and near the altar, in the south aisle 
•f the choir, b another monument, which has attracted no little atten* 
tion. Tradition represents it as the monument of Henry, emperor of 
Germany, and nearly all our historians and antiquaries, agree in deny* 
ing the possibility of such a thing; one stating, that Henry IV. was 
buried at Spires; and another, referring to the testimony of German 
historians respecting the burial-place of Henry V. the husband of the 
English princess, Matilda or Maud. It is an altar-tomb, with a plain 
marble slab laid on it; the sides are ornamented with tracery in which 

* Dr. W. Cowptr, in t740» pnblltlMd " A •oammfy of the life of St. Wtiborgh, with m 
Mit*ric*lAccoaiit of tbtloMget OB her Shrine.** This trict wm iaoorponted with Kh^t Yalt 
Boyftl, uMl pobllibed with other matter in the Hlstoiy of Chodiire. S voU. 8fo. 177S. 

t TheMaathoregWeaviewofthltehrine, from a drawing by Mr. F. Naeh, which < 
an oittliae of what it ift piwiiBMd BMM h«rc bMa Um flclfiiMl oclHit of thta MMaMMM 
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are quatrefoQs, inclosing leopards* heads and roses alternately. Thts 
is one of the many cases where scepticism is rather the consequence of 
indolence than inquiry. Although the legend of king Harold, having 
recovered from his wounds, became a monk at Chester, died, iind was 
buried in St. John's church, be altogether unfounded, like many other 
monkish tales ; yet, it does not follow, that the tradition respecting 
Godescallus or Godestallns, a reputed emperor of Germany, is en- 
tirely without foundation. By the former tale the monks might gain 
something, by the latter nothing. Giraldus Cambrensis, who visited 
Chester when the very ootemporaries of Henry V. might be still living, 
mentions the tradition, that an emperor of Germany spent the latter 
part of hb days as a hermit in a desert place near Chester, and waa 
buried in this city, having confessed his rank when in the agony of 
death. In an ancient chronicle called the Red Book of the Abbey of 
Chester, in Woodnoth*s collections, the following sentence occurs : 
''A^. 1110, rex Henricus dedit fiUam suam Godescallo imperatori 
Alemanns, qui nunc Cestrias jacet.'* A street called Godstall-lane, it 
mentioned In the time of Edward III. as ac^oining the church-yard of 
St. Werburgh*s Abbey, and presumed to have derived this appellation, 
from being the residence of a German emperor who assumed the name 
of Godescall. The circumstance of its being ornamented with leopard*t 
heads, it must be confessed, does not contribute to verify the tradi- 
tion, as the German emperors at that period were of the house of 
Franconia, and those who have subsequently adopted the leopards, 
are of the house of Hapsbrarg. But considering the savage character 
of the German emperors in the 13th century> and the atrocious con- 
duct of Henry V. to his father, it is not at all impossible, that some 
one of them might seek a retreat near the celebrated abbey of St. 
Werburgh. Neither is it improbable, that the empress Maud may 
have raised this altar-tomb as a cenotaph in the abbey-church, with 
the design of having mass daily said at it; which, from her reverse of 
fortnne, the was unable to realize. £ither supposition is more proba^ 
ble, than that men, without any motive of honour or interest, as was 
the case in this instance, should devise a story totally false and 
groondleu. Had a generation passed away before it was recorded, 
then. Indeed, the tradition might have been peremptorily classed with 
the multitude of monkish fabrications ; but with such historical and 
traditional evidence of its antiquity, this monument must be considered . 
as very ancient. 

Among the distinguished characters whose memory has been re- 
corded, either by monuments or tablets in our cathedral, may be menr- 
tioned, bishops William Sowoham^ 1577; George Lloyd, 1615; 
(\> 
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George Hall, 166S', Nicholas Stratford, 1707$ and Samuel FefAm, 
1752: DeaQS, James Ardeme, 1688; and William Smith, 1787. Dr. 
Ardeme, the aathor of several valuable works, deserves to be remeiD- 
Vered, for leaving his whole property to the cathedral church, farti« 
cularly to form a library of books in the chapter- house. The name ei 
Dr. Smith is well known and respected^ for his degant and dmborats 
" translations of Longinus, Thucydtdes, and Xenophon.*' Hla bbobu- 
ment* is from the chisel of Banks. The monument to Dr. Samael 
Feploe, chancellor of Chester, 17B1, is byNollekeiis; that to arch- 
deacon Travis, 1797> is by Turner. Dr. Lawrence Fogg, antiior of 
*' Treatises on the Christian Religion,'* &c. 1718, is also among die 
distinguished divines whose existence is recorded in our catbedraL 
Mrs. Barbara Dod, 1703, who left some estates to the six minor 
eanons, well deserves to be mentioned with the laics 5 and also, gene- 
ral Whitley, 1771 } John Hamilton, esq. secretary at war, 17B1 ; and 
air Charles Levinge, hart. 1776. Many brass-plates, with efligiea an^ 
epitaphs of abbots and other ecclesiastics, have been destroyed. Our 
aathedral suffered nmch during the civil war; and continued, acceid- 
ing to Lee, in a very dilapidated state in 1656. The loyalty of Chester 
was, indeed, sufficient to arouse the vindicative passions of the parlia* 
mentary soldiers. A monument justly records the loyalty and aenricea 
of Sir William Mainwaring, who, in his twenty-ninth year, lost hia 
life during the siege of Chester, 1644. 

Having traced the history of our cathedral from the few scattered 
records which have survived the tooth of time, the ravages of deso- 
lating predatory warfare, and the no less destructive power of preju- 
dice ; we must notice the ecclesiastical chiefs who presided over the 
abbey during nearly ^ve centuries. St. Werburgh had twenty-eight 
abbots, but comparatively feW of them are recorded in the annah of 
their country, either for their virtues, vices, or talents. Nev^theless, 
they were neither inactive nor imbecile spectators of the passing events 
of their day. In general, however, they were more attentive either to 
their individual interest, or the interests of theur convent, than to gain 
popular applause or even eourt favour ; their revenues were very es- 
tensive, and their expenditure inconsiderable; consequently their riches 

* In digging a grave for thit learned aiid worthy dignitary* near Uie bUlMpte tkrooev ^ 
coffin was found, baTing a roof-iliaped lid, and within it was a leaden coffin. It was afterwards 
Qpened, and the body appeared to be in fine preservation, and to hate been In a lienor or pickit 
which had an agreeable smell. It was supposed to be the body of abbot Birchdsey or Lythdles, 
who died in 13«4, and was bnried under a gnive-stone, which had his effigy on it la haae, la 
the south kide of the choir. On his breast was a cmciflz, embossed upon a piece of veUom. It 
most be observed, however, that it has been costomaiy to ascribe one of the three moonmcnts 
^nder arches, in the sooth wall of the south able of the choir, to abbot Birchel^cy. Two of 
these monuments have crosscs-florees on the slabs which cover them; and besides Btrchelsey, 
t|iey have hM^ ascsibtd to ahtou Kington 1149, ud Mtsshlon lt»». 
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mutt luiTt occaikmally awakened jealoasy and excited akrai, Tet 
abbot Sejnesbory was deposed by tbe Pope for mal-administratioii. Aii4 
Oldham, who was abbot thirty^three years, to 1485, also held the 
bishopric of Man. From that period till the reformation, the abbey 
became a theatre of contending factions (lead on by their respective 
demagogues, who aspired at the supreme rule), instead of a temple of 
piety and charity. Much of the present cathedral has been ascribed to 
abbot Birchenahaw, who was elected in 1493, and died in 1535; but 
we cannot confide in the architectural works ascribed to him, whea 
we consider that his life must have been a continued struggle for au- 
tluMity ; that by factions he was deposed, and succeeded about 1524 
by Thomas Hyphile or Hyphild; who again, about four years after/ 
was obliged to give way before the superior influence of Thomas Mar- 
shall. The latter, however, had scarcely seated himself in the abbot *• 
chair, when he was compelled to yield it to its legitimate occupantj 
Birchenshaw. His successor was Thomas Clark, the last abbot and 
first dean of the new protestant establishment ; but if we may infer 
tbe period of his death from the date of his will (and there is no con- 
flicdng testimony), he did not live above six weeks to enjoy his new 
dignity. As to the bishops of Chester, previous to the reformation, 
their existence is chiefly nominal ; and when it was actual, their cathe* 
dral was St. John*s church. Cheshire was properly in the diocese of 
Lichfield, but many prelates preferred residing here, and hence were 
called bishops of Chester. In King*s Vale Royal, there are twenty-six 
bishops of Mercia, from the famous Ceadda or St. Chad in 669, to 
Leofwin in 1054, enumerated, as adding tbe name of our city to their 
titles ; and since the Norman invasion, Fetrus, in 1067> virtually held 
bis see in Chester ^ and Alexander de Stavensly was consecrated bishop 
of Chester, at Rome, by pope Honorius in 1224. According to the 
canons of Lanfranc in 1075, given by Spelman, the see of Lichfield 
was formally removed to Chester; but the succeeding prelate trans* 
ferred his see to Coventry. As to the alleged nomination or erection 
of Chester into a see, by Theodore*s canons of 673, there is nothing 
authentic respecting it in the Saxon canons, published in the elaborate 
works of Spelman and Lambarde. The bishopric of Chester, indeed, 
as before observed, is truly protestant; the work of Henry VIII. in 
consequence of the towering ambition, and lawless life of pope Leo X.* 
•od his relation, the mean, licentious, and unprincipled Clement VJI. ; 

* At to tlM BMMter, LeoX. whobMUtdybeensobepraiMdiBthcponderoMTolamM M 
fOlUhed iiutQity, by Bmcoc, or verboM abtnrditiet by J^tace, dean Milner truly obterres, 
*' Pfrsont of taste and of looae roorala, who are scepticf in religion and lovers of Icaminf , vill 
alvayt be moat diapoMd to treat hit diaracter with tenderpewj iMwever, all attemptt to prot^ 
Moi^i«Ufl««amf»sitMOCt0CaiL'* Cl^v^dk JKil. p. l«s. 
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the latta* lodnlged himself with an indefinite number of concnbines^ 
hoc would not allow Henry to divorce his un6uthful wife. His suc- 
cessor Paul 111.* was, if possible, still more extravagantly vicioos; 
and happily for mankind the reformation rapidly extended over Europe^ 
and has continued ever since to gain a firm and certain ascendancy 
over superstition and idolatry. 

Oitr cathedral has been more fortunate in its bishops than the 
abbey f was in its abbots, and many of the bishops of Chester occupy 
the very first places X in the annals of enlightened piety, learning, the 

• It U Mid, Uittt the boll Uraed by thto proSigtte against Heniy Yltl. was dictated by one 
of hit coQCttbinet. In the tribune of St. Peter** at Rome, ii tbv earco^tagaa of thU pope, hav* 
Ing two female flgurei of daxsling white marble, represenUng Pradence and ReUgion (the ati- 
rkal wit of the sculptor) ) the latter Is particnlarly attractive, a ** tender virgin with tbe kve- 
lieit limbs, because the faithful likeness of Cldia, a natural daughter of that pope.** Thia 
ftfure was originally naked, but tattteriy has rece i ved a girdle. 

t Perhaps, among other causes for this may be mentioned, that the abbey never enjoyed, so 
extensively, the privilege of sanctuary, as many slmUar religions establishments. In die re^ 
of Henry VIII. Chester was, by act of partlament, made one of the sanctnarics darfaf life, t» 
all persons guilty of minor offimcesi but, in consequence of a petition fWmk some of the prin* 
dpal inhabitants, Stafford was substituted In Its stead. The privilege of nnctaary was wholly 
aboUshed In the reign of James 1. It appears, that the abbey could proCea criminals only 
during the celebration of the feast in honour of St. Werburgh. Lupns granted the abbey 
n fttir of three days, with Its toUs) during which, the abbot was to have the privilege 
of punishing all transgressors i and no thieves or roale&ctors were to be arrested in the 
ftir, unless by the abbot, for offences there committed. This privilege occasiooed a vast 
assemblage of vagrants, mlnstiels, musicians, players, <(C On one occasion the Welsh attacked 
carl Handle, in the castle of Rhudland, during the fairi the mob thus collected were marched 
off as If to encounter the enemy, and their apparent numbers had the ttttct of maMng 
the Welsh abandon their attempt, And raise the siege of the castle. For this, he rewarded bis 
constable, de Lacy, \if giving bim full powers over all the minstrels, musicians, and vagrants, fat 
Cheshire, for everj authorising him to assemble them every year on the liestlval of St. John 
Baptist. This privilege has been continued in the family of the Duttons, and four bottles of 
vrine, with a lance, and a fee of fourpence-halfpenny for a licence, was required from the mia- 
strds and strolling women on this occasion, litis ceremony was annually oAs^nJbtd rill the 
middle of the last centuiy (17^) i and it appears, that the privilege, by purchase, is now vasted 
In T. L. Brooke, esq. of Mere, who bought it In 1776. As some writers have misinterpreted the 
term aisrsirtE used in the Dutton grant, it may be proper here to observe, that in the vulgar sease^ 
no such person as a licenced roeretrix, or what the Spaniards call rmmu, ever existed in € hes- 
teri it was applied to women engaged In the oalos mer mmn ta let , or dramatic repreaentatioBS 
of the bible history, some of which were written by Bandal Higgenet in 1397, and performed 
(by cceoolori st aicrslHcet) till the reformation, and were abolished only in lft74. The M- 
lowing ordinances of the corporation, demonstrate attention to public morals and even dms, 
by the bishops, mayors, and dril officers. In 1519, It was ordered, that all children 
above six years of age should be sent to school or to some usefM employment, and to their 
parish church on Sundays ; the afternoon of those days, however, were to be devoted to shootiaf 
Vith bows and arrows. In 1540, no woman, between fourteen and forty, was allowed to keep a 
tavern or alehouse, under penalty of 401. j In 1561, *< no wife, widow, or maid, shonld keep aaj 
tavern," &c. ; In 1540, the expensive presents to women in childbed and diurchlng were abo- 
lished, under penalty of 6«. 8d. for each offence { at the same time, no unmarried woman was 
allowed to wear white or coloured caps, and no woman to wear a hat unless riding i in IMS (4th 
of Mary), the Christmas breakfasts to be laid aside, for men to apply themselves to reUglona 
duties, and all « mummings and disguises to be left off") in IS IS, im players allowed In the 
common-hall, nor admitted to *' act within the liberties of the city, ai^r six in the evening." 

t Our city, considering lu comparatively small population, has also prodnoed its dae pro* 
portion of ** great men in aru and In arms." Boger of Chester, and Ralph BIgdcn, two aadant 
historians} Bradshaw, the poetical biographer of St. Werburgh) David Middleton who settled 
the trade at Bantam, and his brother, who navigated the Red Sea and discovered the Straights 
known by his name ) John Downham, son of the bishop, and author of " The Christian Waiw 
Ihre )" Edward Brerewood, a mathematician, and first professor of Oresham college) 8. M^y* 
neux, an eminent astronomer, and son of Moljrneux, the dioptrical writer, and friend of Locke) 
Dr. Whittlngham, dean of Durham, -trmabtorof the Geneva bible, veniler «f the piitms, 

finj 
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sciences and arts. Bishop Bird^ our first prelate*, a native of Coven- 
trj, was> indeed, a man of the most easy sentiments and humane feel- 
ings. He was soccessively a carmelite, bishop of Ossory, of Bangor, 
mnd of Chester. At all times loyal to his sovereign, he yielded to the 
powers that be ; but in an evil hour " he took unto himself a wife/* and 
when the sanguinary Mary came to the throne, and the murdering 
Bonner into power, no concession or penance of our prelate, although 
in his 78th year, could atone for such a natural and rational act. 
Mary, after returning from one of her nocturnal interviews with her 
paramour and first love, cardinal Pole, ordered him to be deposed ^ and 
Bonner, in this instance, declining to shed the blood of bis flatterer, 
made him his suffragan, and gave him the rectory of Dunmow, in 
Essex, which he lived only two years to eqjoy. His successor, George 
Cotes, who was literally an usurper, had all the sanguinary ferocity 
which marks the character of idolatrous superstition; he used the lady 
chapel as a consistory court, where, as a man of blood, he sat in judg- 
ment on all persons whom he thought proper to denominate heretics f. 

•%Md W. W. ; WUliuD Covpcr, M. D. } ThoBM Falconer, esq. Uic learned annoutor on 
StrabO) hU brother. Dr. Pialooner, of Bath) and many other* might be enumerated, as derifing 
cxietenoe aad the mdlmento of their edncation in oar city. To their military prowess, Dray* 
too. In his Polyolbioo, has paid a jost tribute of respect. Many of the lieroes also of the Penia- 
mla are Cheshire men i among whom is general Sir 8. Cotton, now lord Corobermere. Speed 
umA HoUnshed, two of o«r best national kistoriana ) Thomas Bgerton, lord chancellor BUea- 
SMre; the thivc antiquaries called Bandle Holmes ; the loyoipoct, sir John Birkenhead ) bishop 
Thomas Wilaoni Lawrence Eamshaw, the great mechanician) the prophet Nixon) Mary 
JDaris, whose head produced the horns still presenred In the British Museum ) John Thomaaine, 
the celebrated penman, kc were all natives of our county. 

* la 154S, h« assigned the estates of the bishopric to the king, for Impropriations and ree> 
tories. The see was thus denuded of its hereditmry possessions; and, with the exception of 
the single acre " on which the palace stands, and the court before it, another house adjacent, a 
Uttle orchard called the wood-yard, two houses near St. John's church, a few small tenement* 
la the dty of York, and some lands in Bou^ton and Childer Thornton, bequeathed In 1708," by 
Mft. Dod, it Is completely destitute of temporalities ) aad although one of the greatest extent 
(comprehending the counties of Chester, Laincaster, Westmoreland, with paru of Cumberland, 
York, Flint, and Denbigh, containing 95S parishes, of which lOi are Impropriate) It is esteemed 
the Ittst valaaMe in Bnghmd. The dean uid chapter were no less unfortunate In losing all their 
BMUiofB, and receiving In return only their fec-fhrm rents, which were incapaUeot Improvement. 
Sir B. Cottcm, comptroller of the household to Edward VI. having procured the imprisonment of 
dean Ctiflie and two prebendaries, in the Fleet prison, wrought on them by intimidation, till they 
coavqred to him almost the whole of their estates ) reserving only a yearly rent of COSl. I6s. lod. 
to the chapter. The succeeding deans endeavoured to set aside this extorted bargain but without 
mach success, although the matter was litigated with great professional ability on all sides. 
The loss of the estates farther appears by the sale of the property of the cathedral, during the 
CroBwelUan spoliation. The episcopal palace was sold in December 1650, for logel., and the 
archdeacon's bouse, near St. John's church, for SU. I8s. 4d. } ** so that the total of the sale of 
tha tends belonging to the bishopric, amounted only to I I9tl. I8t. 44.** 

t The protestant writer who should neglect to mention the following circumstance, when 
•peaking of Chester, must have as little claim to hnnanlty as the veracity of a fhithful histo- 
rian. The fiital tragedy which the bloody queen Mary had determined to perform in Ireland, 
was prevented by a lady of this dty. Dr. Henry Cole, a native of Godshlll, Isle of Wight, and 
dean of St. Paul's, was entrusted with a commission, issued by Mary, to empower the lord 
deputy of Ireland to Institute prosecutions against such of the natives, as should refuse to ob. 
serve the ceremonies of the catholic religion. The doctor stopped at Chester in his way to Ire- 
tamd, and being at the Blue Po$t$, in Bridge-street, was visited by the mayor, to whom he 
communicated the business with which he was entrusted, and opening tils doak-bag took out 
a leather box, obeerriag *' he bad that within, that would taah the htreiics of Ireland." HU 
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CU8TSII CATttRDRAL, [a. 0. 1505b 

It WM ill thtt apartment, dedicated to the wotA\p of Mary, the wife 
of Joiepb, that be gave the order for the nurder of George Manli. 
Ph>videiioe, however, beneficently checked his bloody career, and the 
hand of death arrested his murderous proceedings in little more tbaa 
a year after his elevation to power. Cutbbert Scot, a vice^chaaceliDr 
of Cambridge, was next consecrated nnder the auspices of cardinal 
P6le i but the accession of Elizabeth was the signal of repoae to 
the tortured protestants, and the superstitious prelate was ezpetted. 
Imprisoned for his crimes, and ultimately ied to Lorrahie, wha« ha 
died. The see was then vacant two years, at which WilKa t aprtsw a 
his astonishment, because ** it had no demesnes to alienate,*' fotget* 
tog that Elizabeth was much more anxious to select proper persons to 
ill the sees, than to appropriate their revenues to her own pupoeet. 
William Downbam, a native of Norfolk, and her majesty's chaplain* 
was consecrated in 1561 ; he, like another of our prelates, Wilkins, 
devoted his talents to illustrate and fociKtate prayer. From ^at 
period to the present day, we have scarcely had a prelate who lUd not 
distinguish himself in some one thing or other. Chaderton, who was 
translated to Lincoln, " was a great encourager of the puritanical 
exercise of prophesying;*' he was no less remarkable for his love of 
money, the grand stimulus and inspiring spirit of all our modem pro- 
phets and miracle-mongers. He amassed an immense wealth for an 
only daughter, whom he married splendidly } bat who lived nohappy, 
and died wretched. Bellot was no less extravagant in anodier and 
somewhat contrary principle ; '^ be is reported to have had so strict a 
veneration for the celibacy of the priesthood, as never to permit a 
woman to inhabit or live in his house.*' This imbecility is the more 
venial, because it is probable he had, when a youth, often beard soaa 
female lamentations for the downfal of monkery*. His successor, 

hottest (nar>ed Edmandt) overheard the ditcoarte, and hating a brother of the refbtned nS- 
gion in Dublin, became alarmed } and irith a <inlcknett of Uiought, which hi the cget of iga^ 
rmnce wonid have been deemed inspiration j the took the opportunity of the doctoi*t attendhig 
hit vititor to the door, to withdraw the committlon fiom the box, and place a pack of aurdt In 
Its room. Soon after the dean tailed for Ireland, where he arrived on the 9th of Dec. \^9%, anfl 
vat introduced to the lord deputy Fitzwalter and the privy council : having explained tha na> 
tare of hit mittion in a long ipeech, he pretented hit box, which hit lordAlp c^iened, a&d with 
considerable surprise, beheld the caidt. The humane doctor wat ihnnderttruck, and with nnica 
confusion afflrmed, that he certainly had a commistion, but tome perton mutt have made the 
exchange. ** Then,** said his lordship, " you have nothing to do but to return to Lotidoo, ani 
get it renewed j meanwhile, wc*ll shuffle the cards.** This sarcastic advice the doctor was con- 
ftralned to follow} hot before he could reach Ireland a second time, the queen died, aoad Iwr 
•anguinary commission became uselett. The woman, whote dexterity and preae n cc of mlad, 
thut providentially contributed tu tave the effuilon of human blood, wat rewarded by the wite 
and virtuout queen Elizabeth with a pention of 40<. a year. 

• To those unacquainted with the mannert of countriet where monkt and fHan aboottd. It 
nay be necestary to obterve, that these idle and unprincipled men, are ccmttant atteodantt on 
all young married women, that they are no lets active in fomenUng fkmily brollt ) and that the 
practice of adultery and robbery it genenlly at familiar to them, as their prayers to Kaiy and 
other dead men or iroinen. 
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VaagfaaD, was a t^ry different character 3 actite beneficence and virtot 
wete his study^ not the mere inert negation of the grosser vices. He 
cast new bells, had the west roof of the cathedral covered with lead, 
and repaired the timber in general i with many other acts of public and 
private good, during seven years that he filled our see, before his 
translation to London. Our next prelate. Dr. Lloyd, of a noble fa- 
«mily, was no less attentive to the welfare of his bishopric, and the pre* 
•ervatioa of his cathedral church. At his death Gerard Massie was 
Domtaated, but died before his consecration, and consequently is not 
included in the number of bishops of Chester. Dr. Thomas Moreton, 
memorable for his soflferings and loyalty in the cause of Charles 1., 
and DO less so for his able support of the reformation in general, was 
consecrated bish6p of Chester in 1616. His successor, Bridgeman, 
s^feted sevei^ly, from the ferocity of the parliament and the Crom* 
welUan demagogies, and died broken-hearted in 1652, revered by the 
good and pious of aU parties. Our see remained vacant, till the resto- 
ration placed fh it the learned and amiable editor of the Polyglott 
Bible, in nine languages; a work which, to the disgrace of the present 
age, has not been reprinted, and enriched with the fruit of subsequent 
knowledge. Notwithstanding the proverbial salubrity of Chester ^^ 
bishop Walton, onfortunately, lived only a short time to enjoy his 
wdl-merited honours. But it is the sacred duty of the local historian, 
to record with due gratitude, the deeds of those who have been bene* 
factors to our city, and cathedral in particular ; otherwise, we might 
dwell with pleasure on the merits of bishop Hall, son of the pious 
bishop of Norwich, who has often received the admiration and reve- 
rence even of the greatest enemies to episcopacy 5 the admirable philo- 
sopher, bishop Wilkins, at once a luminary of science, erudition, and 
Christian piety; who taught the learned, with equal success,' the most 
abstruse, and the most useful branches of mathematical and physical 
scieBce, and the ignorant '' how to pray;*' likewise the reverend 
expositor of our religious ^th, the ever-memorable bishop Pearson, 
whose work on the Creed has enlightened and consoled many aa 
anxious inquirer after truth. Yet, the peculiar beneficence and charity 
of bishop Stratford command our attention ; this most worthy pre- 
late, not only repaired the cathedral, but founded the Blue-coat hos- 
pital, to support and educate boys during four years, and afterwards 

* Cbethire It dtttlnguithed for loageHty ) in Iforch 159s, Tboawt Hough, ftged I4l, and 
Bandle Wall, aged lOS, were both buried at Frodiham. Yet Chester has raiTeretl dreftdfnlly by 
the plague and flr«| In lfl07f I517» l&AOt lSOft-9-4, and 5, the phtgoe and iweating-slcknets, car- 
ried off Immense numbers) in 1047* abo?e 1 goo persons died, between June and October. In 
1488 and 1M9» the dty was nearly consumed by flre^ and rebuilt by queen Elisabeth and sir 

B. Gholmondd^. It appears, that within its walls, only one in ifty-eight of the population 
annually dies } whereas in London, one in every twenty-one dies. Merertheless, the relatkMi of 
tha male to the female population, is not quite as six to eight* 
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place tbem to learn trades and bandicrafts; the number now amounts 
to 130. To Dr. Stratford, commiMary of the archdeaconry of Rich- 
mondy we are also indebted for the intinnary, towards the erection of 
which he left £S00. Nor can we forget the public and generous 
exertions of bishop Gastrell, whose valuable collections for the History 
of Cheshire, ha?e contributed to the accuracy of this work. The sin- 
gular controversy, which arose between him and his immediate successor. 
Dr. Peploe, respecting the validity of a degree conferred by the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, is related by Mr. Nichols in his " Literary Anec- 
dotes,** where the virtues and talents of this excellent man are duly 
appreciated. It is wise to have rules for iodividual discretion, yet it is a 
deplorable state of society, where implicit con6dence cannot be reposed 
in the discretion of those occupying exalted stations. Of bishop Keene, 
who erected the episcopal palace at an expense of jC2,200, it was truly 
observed, that '* having a liberal fortune as well as a liberal mind, he 
really merited the appellation of a builder of palaces." But the succes« 
sion of our bishops presents such a constellation of piety, learning, 
talents, and virtues, that it is very difficult for the historian to say, 
whom he should most admire or revere. 

OIMCIf SfOlf S or THE CATHEDRAL. 

Total BxtermU LENGTH Sfi fe«t: Interna/, 390; len^rth nf the nave 179 feet: of the cboir 
lOO; lady chapel 00; of ihe uansept eitcmaUif 000; intemaU^/ 180 feet. BREADTH of cue 
nave, choir. Miid aialet. 74 1-half teet. H BIO HI ot the celliog of tne nave and choir 73 feet ; in the 
lady chxpelSS fret; of the tower 127* which is 45 teet iu diameter uui»ide, and 3^ inside. The 
south end of the transepjL, or Sc Oswald'i pari»!i church, i» a aquare lOS teet outude, and 80 tn- 
aide. The minor parts will be found very accurately Uid down in the accompanying ground pian, 
from the correct adroeasurementft and drawing ot T. £spin, Esq. F.S.A. 



DRscaiPTioif or thb platbs. 

PtaMI. North Entrance to the Cathedral, at the soath-east angle of the cloister, underaSunm 
archway; part of which has been destroyed to make room for a grotesque corbel dgare, that 
■apports a corner of the rib-work belonging to the Arst compartment of the grinning of the 
south cloister. 
^UaiB%. North-west View, taken from the North-west angle of the Cloisters; It shews tbe 
greater part of the nave, the centre tower, north transept, together with three windows and 
part of the fourth of the eastern cloister, over which appear those of the andent dormitmy. 
The Saxon recesses along the lower part of the north aisle of the nave were the boiying-placci 
(see note p. g) of the early abbots, some of whose remains were discovered a few years ago. 
PlaU S. A distant View from St. John*t Church. The ruins in the fore-groand are thoie of the 
eastern part of St. John's, apparently a chapel attached to the north-east aisle of the choir; 
they stand in a small pleasure-garden, and constitute appendages of great interest and beanty. 
Pfa(e4. Sottth-west angle of the Cltristers, exhibiting several compartments of the Gnrined 
Roof. This part is in ruins, the Saxon door-way at the farther end, was originally one of tbe 
entrances to the abbey. The stone- work, above the broken part, was put up a few years ago, 
and protects the vaulting from the weather. 
Plots i,yft»\. Front. The rich canoi^-work on each side the door Is rapidly decaying. The 
dead wall on the left forms part of the episcopal palace, and prevents much of tlic original 
building fktMn being seen. 
PZoCc 0. Oratory In the South Wall of the Refectory, shewing the Passage or Staircase up to it; 
the steps are nearly upon a level with the bases of those plllan which constitute the ciegant 
balustrade. It is placed in the south wall of the refectory (the king's school-roon} near tbe 
east end, and liad a communication from without as well as within tbe room. 
Plole 7. South Porch and Put of the Nave. 

i»(aie 8. An interior View of the Nave, taken fh>m the EMtem end of its North Aisle, In tbe 
distance appear tbe stepa and door of tbe south entrance, looking obUquelj towards tbt 



•oath-west* 
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Jliehard 

'WiUiam 

Ralph 

Robert Fitsnigel 

Robert 

R« de HMtinp (1) 

Geuflfry 

Hu|:b Gnrile 

William Mamiion 

Walter Pinchbeck 

Roger Fnend 



109S 
1118 
1140 
1157 
1174 
1186 
1194 
1908 
12S6 
1280 
1S48 



Peter 1075 

Nich. de Fembam 1240 

John Bird (3) 1541 

Georges Cotes 1554 

Cuthbert Scott (4) 1556 

William Downham 1566 

Wm. Cbaderton(5) 15T9 

Hu^h B<>llot 1595 

Rich. Vaoghao (6) 1597 

George Lloyd 1604 

Thomas Clerk 1541 

Henry Man 1546 

WiUiam Cliff (10) 1547 

Richard Walker 1558 

John Fiers (11) 1567 
Rd.Langwortli(l2)1572 

Robert Dorset 1579 

Thomas Modesley 1580 



CHESTER. 

ABBOTS. 
Thomas Ca|>enhirst 1949 
Simon de Albo Mo- 
nasterio or Whit- 
church 1265 
Thomas Birchelsey 

or Lvthales 1294 

W.deBurington(8) 1824 
Richard Seynesbury 1S49 
Thomas Newport 1363 
W. de Menhton 1385 
Henry de Sutton 1386 

, BISHOPS. 

Thomas Morton 1616 

John Bridgman 1619 

Brian Walton 1660 

Henry Feme 1661 

George Hall 1662 

John Wilkins (T) 1668 

John Pearson |672 
Tho. Cartwright(8) 1686 

Nicholas Stratford 1689 

Sir W. Dawes 1707 



DEANS. 

John Nutter 
Wm. Barlow (13) 
Htnry Parry (14) 
Thomas Mallory 
William Nicholls 
H. Bridgman (15) 
James Arderne 
Lawrence Fogg 



1589 

1602 
1605 
1607 
1644 
1660 
1682 
1691 



Thomas Yerdely 1416 
John Salghall 1434 

Richard Oldham 1452 
Simon Ripley 1485 

John Birchensbaw 1493 
Thomas Hyphile 1524 
Thomas MarshaU 1529 
J. Birchenshmw re- 
stored 1590 
Thomas Gerk 1537 



Francis Gastrcl 1713 
Samuel Peploe 1796 

Edmund Keene 1752 
William Markbam 1771 
Beilby Porteus 177T 

William Cleaver 178T 
Henry W. Maiendie 1800 
Bowyer^Wf Sparke 1810 
George H. Law (9) 1812 



Walter Offley 1718 

Thomas Allen 1729 

Thomas Brooke 1732 

William Smith 1758 

George Cotton 1787 
Hugh Cholmonde- 

ley 1806 

Robert Hodoson 1815 



(I) He WM dqKMcd with a peiwion of tO mark*, but died soon after, and was bvried la the 
Moth cloister, where, my WillU, three niche* were visible in the wall, aboffe the rains.— («|) 
He procured to himself and successors the mitre in 1545, and also exemption fh>m the bishop ot 
Lichfleld*s visitaUon.— (9) He preached Tehemently sfainst the papal supremacy* and receded 
ample remunrmtion (h>m the sovereign and courtiers, besides his exchanging the estates of tha 
see for impropriations ; nevertbdets, at Mary's accession, he wu in debt for tenths and subsl* 
dies no less than 10S7<* iss.— (4) This bishop, like his predece ss or, was a Ibrions bigot, and 
aided la burning Bncer*s bones at Cambridge.— (&) This prelate was witty and learned i when a 
gro«ng nan he preached a wedding-sermon at Cambridge, in which he used the following simila : 
** The choice of a wif<e Is tM of hasard, not unlike to a maa groping for one fish in a barrel IbU 
of serpents} if he scspe harm of the snakes, and light on the fish, he may be thought fortunate f 
yet let him not boest, for perhaps it may be but an eele.** He, bowefer, put his own hand among 
the serpents.— (6) He was a great enemy to the miracle>mongers whi^ abounded in that age^-* 
(7) He was one of the original founders of the Royal Society, and although married to the sister 
of Cromwell, his wisdom and virtues even In those times commanded love and respect. But U 
vras by founding and extending the Eoyal Society, that he produced the greatest eAect on tha 
whole habitable world. It was a blessing to society, a bulwark to religion, which posterity wiQ 
one day or other more fUly appreciate. The spirit of Wilkins seems to have animated this body 
ever since, and nearly all our philosophical prelates, and more distingalsbed champions of onr 
. national faith, have been enrolled among its members.— (S) He, no doubt infected with the papal 
mania, was devoted to king James, and by him nominated to Saram ; but he was obliged to iBy 
with bis patron, and died In DuUln in 1089 1 bis son, a prebendary of Worcester, was also obliged 
to abandon aprotestant country.— (9) His lordship, the son of a preUite, and brother of the pre* 
sent lord chief justice of England (lord Ellenborough), is distinguished for preaching charity 
sermons in the metropolli. The excellence of their matter, not lest than their manner. Induced 
several short- band writers to take copies, which have been circulated among the moralists, who 
have tasu and judgment. — (10) He alienated several estates belonging to the church, and gave 
up the treasnrership of York into lay hands.— (l l) He was consecrated archbishop of York.— (U) 
It appears probable that he died at the Red Lion inn, Holbora, London, and was buried in St. 
jMt^ews.- (19) He was consecrated bishop of Rochester.— (14) He was consecrated Ushop of 
jBloucester.— (IS) He was consecrated bishop of Man, holding the deanery in coouaendnm. 
JTrnMask— P. ai. noie» line fll firombotton* Ibr oseotteri read (ceosleH. 
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INDSX TO CHESTER CATHEDRAL. 



••• The itaUe Utten indicate the pagee 
Mm, (a) (b) dfc. mnd 

A^ellHd killed itoo laonkt, ».— Ardeme, 
d». teqaMtbed his property to form a Ubruy, 
ift.— Abbots of Wertmifh, their chareoter* ib. 
^Abbej, IbctloM la, i.— Amoriel device*, 
whea oeed, «N.-^datt«iy of monks, • N. 

■ritoM paiiMi Cbestcr, «.— Bengor, college 
•l,k— Bti<iritBUbomd) bUdmracterend 
lbte,«*-*Bellot, Uebop, bU ludkrovw aucn. 
Hon to celibacy, o.^^rchelwy, abbot, body 
et, diacofeicd, k N.«^ithope of Chetter be- 
fore the reformatUm, «) cbaraciars of, •, o, 
p,eodqi lluot, r.— Bridgeman, bishop, per- 
•ecated by the puritans, p.— 'Birchenshaw, ab- 
bot, a rebalMer, ») hU vieisdtudes, Ikr, 

Chester, a pi«tastaatsee,«) great antiquity 
of; ib. ) etymology of, lb.} Cbristhmity in, ib.} 
Hvwided kgr Ostortau, ib.{ a British dty, »j 
fdmllt by Bthelfleda, ib. i irst Nligioas es. 
tahlishmeats not known, ib.f the eailiest i«. 
corded was the monasteiy of St. Peter and St. 
Ftal, e\ made a county palatine, ib.| eails 
oC their granU to the uionastefy,d{ their bu- 
rial place, «.-^lerk, abbot and dean, ib.— 
Cathedral, architectural history of, d| found- 
ed in the Srst ages of convents, as iUdoisteri 
Ukt Olouoestor and Canterfawy aie on the 
•erth side, ib. i probably rebuUt by Bthelie. 
dtf ib I parts remaining since the l ith oentu- 
ly, «) said to be rebuilt in the Iftth century, 
/} parts of reconstructed, lb. and^ j descent 
into, a proof of lu antiquity, ib. j dimensions 
tt, f .—Cloisters on the north side, d. { de- 
teribed, f. -Choir, intended ceiUag of, gt 
•talis in, lb.— Chaderton, bishop, his avarloe 
and prophesying, o.— Cole, dean, ludicrous 
lesoe of Us saagolBary mlssloa to Iieland, «, 
Md e N.— Customs, siagular In Cheshire, m 
ll.»-Colos, blshopk a murdering papist, a.— 
CottoQ, sirs, lord Cembensere, lb. } Cottom 
•lffR.hlsextortioaorthedeaa, ib. 

Ileva, from the Dee, « N.— J>allaway, Mr. 
Me age of the chaptaMiouee dlflkreat from 
that of Messrs. Lysons, e.— Duttoa Ibmlly, 
lingular p t i ri l eg e of, fcc m N.— Daris, Mary, 
the hora-headed womaa, « If .^Dimeaelons of 
the eathedml, f.— Description of the plates, 
|h.*iDloeess, eateat andvahMof; aN.— Dn^- 
••■ ceUbiatm the Cheshire heroes, aN. 

Bthdfrid orAtheUHd made a religlOBS war 
•a the Britlrii Christians, ».— BthelSeda wall- 
ad Chester, ib| her great munltoenoe, good- 
ttase, aad heroism, ibf pteced secular canons 
ta the abbey, e.— Bdgai*s triumphal visit to 
Chester, Ibv-fiaris of Chester, «i soeeieign 
princes, ej probably built the chapteiwhoose 
•• a maasoleam, / N.-Edmands, Mrs. her 
piasea ce of mlad la preventing the peneontioa 
of the protestaats, e N i rewarded by queea 
91imibeth, lb.— Entrance of the cathedral, a 
deseeat of seveml steps, f .— Intianoe oa the 
Mvth, pi. 1.— Bliuiheth, queea, rebuilt Cbes- 
tev, p If .-Bdwaid III. eoia of, /N^-Custaee 
a oote mp o ra ty papal writer, exteauatm papal 
crimes, I N.— Bspln, T. Esq. his admeasure- 
ment of the cathedral, f } Fogg, Dr. S. his 
aMoaaMat and works, kf fhlcooer's learaed 
aatives of Chester, a N. 
flodhra, la4]r» * bcoelbctreM to thOAbb^, 



marked at the bottom of tke Uft tid$f 
Ike letter N. for note. 

c— Oryfln Uag of Wales, his army said to bt 
struck Uhid by Weibuigh's shrine, d N^— 
Godescall, a German emperor, tiaditioa r^ 
spectiag, examined, i. 

Hagh Lupus, Arst eari of Cheeter, et his 
extmagaace, df a reputed fc meder of the 
abbey, ib.i his supposed coffia diaooveredby 
Henchman. « N.— Henry IV. oota of, db. 
covered, /N.-Hall, bishop. moM^mt oC *> 
his characteiv ^.— Heniy VIII. abandoaed 
popery through the crimes of popea Leo and 
Clement, I.— Higden* a monk and historiaa. 
m N.— Higgenet, author of sacred dramas, ib. 
— HoUashed, a native histortan, a N«— Qy. 
phlle, abbot, hU intrigues, L 

Johp*scharch, the cethedml to the aee cf 
Lichfield, L-laterior of the BBviB, view oi; 1^ 
pl.t. 

King asserts the cathedral was ImOt la the 
ISth oentuiy,/i vague escpressioaoC ff N. s list 
of bishope by, L-Keeae, bishop^ hie Ubeea. 
llty,,. 

LBmbarde*s British and Saxoa names ef 
Chester, « N. f his dietinctioa bttwiea this 
diy and other places, ib. I relatmBdgar*s visit 
with eight pftecea to Chester, L— igraon^ 
Memrs. state ccROctly the Irst moaastoy, ci 
their date of chapter^houee, «| OKpoettion of 
the cipher, lie. oa the stone ooAs of Lapa^ 
lb. ) their proper description of Werbuigh^ 
shrine, *.— LeolHc, abenefhdor, ci snppoeed 
abode, «.— Lavatory hi the cloister, f .^-Lkh- 
ield, bishop of, sometimes held hb aee in 
Chester, L— Lloyd, bishop, hU character, ^— 
Lupus, earl, his character, ci his coAa «». 
plaiaed,«N. 

Mmmateiy fbr women iDBiidod by Wolfhei^ 
a fkble, e.->-Maiy, queen, her aasours with car- 
dIaalPole (overiooked by aU oar histatiaM}. 
a^MofetoQ, btohof^ his psmsaitloa by thr 
puritaas, p.— MUaer, deaa, hU chaiacier ef 
Leo4 admirers, IN. 

Nichols, Mr. hb '* Utemiy AModotee,**ff<— 
North eatmMieb view oC H* K M artiae il 
view, pi. t.— Nave, elew oC pi. 8. 

Oswald, St. mmmsteiydadicaledtak c—OM- 
ham, abbot, %bailder, f ^-Ofeatoiy, f» pi. C. 

Feaaaat, Mr. hbWekh prciJudbM./; hb 
deseriptkm of Mrs.Weriiuish^ shriaei, A.— 



bishop» hb works charaelerisad, p Mac% 
episcopal, sold, a N. 

•—Boecoe, hb silly piabes of pope LeoX. 
chanicterbed, I N.— Blpley, abbot, a beailh^ 
tor,/) Aabhed the aaee and tower, lb. 



penuiiaing, e. Sey n m bar y, abbot, sappsssd 
dbcoveiy of hb tomb^cN.) deposed by tim 
pope for mal-prKtioes, L— Spire^ tiadMea r^ 
spectiag, f .— Shriae, rcnmlas o^ lap ii sisd ta 
be Mra. Weri>urgh*s, ft.-Sanctaaiy, priiHsgi 
of, limited ia Chester, m N. S s ath paici^ 
pl.7. 

Turner, hbhap, arbely iqiecta aU Hw Mbi 
respecthig St. We«baigh,c 
Virginia of Mm. Werbm|h» c 
Weibaigh's abbqra ei ihriaa 1% S. 
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